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For  some  ten  or  twelve  jeara  at  least,  the 
name  of  Hugh  Miller  has  been  known  all 
over  Scotland,  and  also  in  not  a  few  circles 
out  of  it,  as  that  of  one  of  our  most  remark¬ 
able  men.  It  was  in  1840  that  he  came  from 
his  native  district  of  Cromarty  to  settle  in 
Edinburgh  as  the  editor  of  a  newspaper, 
then  established  to  advocate,  with  a  moder¬ 
ate  amount  of  whiggism  in  general  politics, 
the  cause  of  the  non- intrusion  party  in  the 
Scottish  Church.  The  fame  that  preceded 
him  to  Edinburgh  on  this  occasion  was  that 
of  a  man  who,  having  worked  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  as  a  common  stone-mason  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  had  in  that  capacity 
exhibited  very  unusual  powers  of  mind,  anA 
in  particular,  such  unusual  abilities  as  an 
English  prose-writer,  as  to  have  attracted 
the  notice  not  only  of  local  critics,  but  also 
of  men  of  eminent  public  station.  Of  his 
last  and  best  known  production — a  pamphlet 
on  the  non-intrusion  question — no  less  a  per¬ 
son  than  Mr.  Oladstone  had  said,  that  it 
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showed  a  mastery  of  pure,  elegant,  and 
masculine  English,  such  as  even  a  trained 
Oxford  scholar  might  have  envied.  Apart 
from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opinion,  Scottish  read¬ 
ers  of  the  pamphlet  were  able  to  see  that  its 
author  bad  beaten  college-bred  clergymen 
and  lawyers  in  bis  own  country,  as  a  popu¬ 
lar  writer  and  reasoner  on  the  national  ques- 
Uon  of  the  day.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a 
ready-made  reputation  as  a  self-educated 
prodigy  from  Cromarty,  that  Mr.  Miller  set¬ 
tled  in  Edinburgh  as  ^itor  of  the  Witneu. 
He  was  then  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 
During  the  foarteen  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  then,  he  has  largely  increased  bis  repu¬ 
tation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  considerably 
modified  its  character.  As  a  Scottish  jour¬ 
nalist  his  place  has  been  one  of  the  highest, 
and  bis  method  almost  unique.  Without 
that  sharp  immediate  decisiveness  which  ena¬ 
bles  some  of  the  best  of  his  brother-editors 
to  write  currently  and  well  on  topics  as  they 
momentarily  occur,  he  has  exercised  a  weighty 
influence,  by  sending  forth  a  series  of  lead¬ 
ing  articles  remarkable  for  their  deliberate 
thought,  their  elevated  moral  tone,  their 
strong  Presbyterian  feeling,  and  their  high 
literary  finish.  These  essays,  as  they  may 
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be  called,  have  been  of  very  various  kinds, — 
some  of  them  little  disquisitions  on  points  of 
passing  interest ;  others  sketches  of  contem¬ 
porary  men  and  events ;  others  humorous 
and  satirical ;  and  others  in  a  highly  poeti¬ 
cal  and  imaginative  vein.  All  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  massive  indivi¬ 
duality,  and  received  with  an  amount  of 
attention  not  usually  accorded  to  news¬ 
paper  articles,  have  contributfd  powerfully 
to  the  formation  of  Scottish  public  opinion 
during  the  period  over  which  they  extend  ; 
while,  on  some  questions — as,  for  example, 
on  Scottish  banking,  and  on  national  educa¬ 
tion — Mr.  Miller  has  stood  forward  manfully, 
and  with  all  the  energy  of  a  leader,  on  ground 
of  his  own.  All  this,  in  spite  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  disadvantage  attending  a  position  where 
conflict  both  with  individuals  and  with  parties 
has  been  unavoidable,  has  rendered  Mr. 
Miller  a  far  mure  influential  man  than  when 
he  first  came  from  Cromarty.  But  this  is 
not  all.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  his 
editorship,  Mr.  Miller  has  made  various  ap¬ 
pearances  in  other  walks  than  that  of  the 
journalist.  Before  his  editorship,  and  while 
yet  a  comparatively  unknown  man,  he  had 
published  one  or  two  volumes,  both  of  prose 
and  verse,  showing  imaginative  powers  of 
no  common  order, — particularly  his  “  Scenes 
and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland 
and  these,  either  reproduced  by  himself,  or 
sought  out  by  his  admirers  since  he  became 
better  known,  have  helped  to  give  a  more 
full  impression  of  the  character  of  his  mind. 
He  has  also  found  time  to  write  one  or  two 
new  works  of  a  literary  nature,  exhibiting, 
on  a  tolerably  large  scale,  his  genius  for  de¬ 
scription  and  narration,  his  fine  reflective 
tendency,  his  cultivated  acquaintance  with 
the  lives  and  works  of  the  best  English  au¬ 
thors,  and  his  shrewd  relish  for  social  hu¬ 
mors.  One  of  these  works — an  account  of 
a  vacation  tour,  entitled  “  First  Impressions 
of  England  and  its  People” — has  been  of  a 
kind  to  find  numerous  readers  out  of  Scot¬ 
land.  That,  however,  which  has  done  most 
to  add  to  his  eminence  in  Scotland,  and  to 
make  his  name  known  over  a  wider  circle 
since  he  began  to  be  conspicuous  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  is  the  independent  reputation  which 
he  has  since  then  acquired  by  his  services  in 
one  most  important  department  of  natural 
science, — that  of  practical  and  speculative 
Geology.  At  the  very  time,  it  seems,  when 
his  first  local  admirers  about  the  Moray  Firth 
were  hailing  in  the  Cromarty  stone-mason  a 
man  likely  to  take  a  place  in  literature,  and 
especially  in  the  literature  of  Scottish  legend, 


as  high  as  that  won  in  the  south  country  by 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  the  same  man  was  in 
possession  of  another,  and,  in  some  respects, 
more  substantial  title  to  public  regard,  of  a 
kind  to  which  Hogg  never  had  any  preten¬ 
sions.  Led  partly  by  circumstances,  partly 
by  inclination,  he  had,  from  his  boyhood, 
been  an  industrious  student  in  a  science  the 
principles  of  which  he  learned  almost  before 
he  knew  its  name.  On  the  beach  and  among 
the  rocks  of  his  native  district,  he  had  picked 
up  fossils  and  other  objects  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  ;  and  afterwards,  in  his  various  journeys 
as  an  operative  in  different  parts  of  Scotland, 
he  had  so  extended  his  observations,  and  so 
digested  their  results,  with  scanty  help  from 
reading,  as  to  have  become,  while  yet  hardly 
aware  of  it,  not  only  a  self-taught  geologist, 
but  also  a  geologist  capable  of  teaching 
others.  He  had  broken  in  upon  at  least  one 
eological  field  in  which  no  one  had  preceded 
im,  and  had  there  made  discoveries  which 
only  required  to  be  known  to  insure  him 
distinction  in  the  scientific  world.  When  he 
came  to  Edinburgh,  therefore,  it  was  with  a 
collection  of  belemnites,  fossil  fishes,  Ac., 
and  a  collection  of  thoughts  and  speculations 
about  them,  which  formed,  in  his  own  eyes, 
a  more  valuable  capital  than  his  merely  lite¬ 
rary  antecedents.  Nor  was  he  mistaken.  In 
the  very  first  year  of  his  editorship,  bringing 
his  literary  powers  to  the  aid  of  his  geology, 
he  published  those  papers,  since  known  col¬ 
lectively  under  the  title  of  “The  Old  Red 
Sandstone,”  in  which,  while  treating  the  ge¬ 
neral  public  to  a  series  of  lectures  in  the 
science  more  charming  than  any  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  he  detailed  the  story  of  his  own 
researches.  The  effect  was  immediate.  Geo¬ 
logists  like  Murchison,  Buckland,  and  M  tn- 
tell  in  England,  and  Agassiz  and  Sillim  in  in 
America,  at  once  recognized  Mr.  Miller’s  dis¬ 
coveries  as  forming  an  important  addition  to 
the  geology  of  the  day,  and  hailed  himself 
as  a  fellow- laborer  in  the  literature  of  the 
science,  from  whose  powers  as  a  writer  great 
things  were  to  be  expected.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  1840,  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  and  his  discoveries  were  the  chief  theme  ; 
— on  that  occasion,  honest  Scotch  fossils, 
modestly  pi-ked  up  by  him  several  years 
before  in  his  native  district,  were  promoted 
to  their  due  Latin  rank  as  the  Pterirhthys 
Milleri,  and  so  qualified  for  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  ;  and  Murchison  and  Buckland  spoke 
of  his  expositions  as  casting  plain  geologists 
like  themselves  into  the  shade,  and  making 
them  ashamed  of  their  meagre  style.  Since 
that  time,  accordingly,  the  editor  of  the  Wit- 
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nets  has  held  a  place  among  the  first  living 
geologists,  as  well  as  among  the  best  Scotch 
writers.  In  his  scientific  capacity  he  has 
not  been  idle.  Among  the  many  replies  on 
the  orthodox  side  called  forth  by  the  “Ves¬ 
tiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,” 
Mr.  Miller’s  “  Footprints  of  the  Creator”  has 
been  esteemed  one  of  the  most  solid  and 
effective ;  and  it  is  no  secret  that,  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  his  other  labors,  he  is,  piece  by 
piece,  achieving  what  he  intends  to  be  the 
great  work  of  his  life — a  complete  survey, 
practical  and  speculative,  of  the  geology  of 
Scotland. 

From  this  retrospect  of  Mr.  Miller’s  his¬ 
tory  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  it  is 
obvious  that,  if  his  admirers  still  persist, 
with  a  kind  of  fondness,  in  thinking  of  him 
as  the  Cromarty  stone-mason,  and  if  he  him¬ 
self  continues  to  accept  th  it  designation,  it 
is  from  a  deeper  reason  than  any  cringing 
appeal  ad  mitericordiam,  or  any  desire  to 
benefit  too  much  by  the  plea  of  having  pur¬ 
sued  knowledge  under  ditficulties.  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  is  a  man  who  can  disdain  any  such  ap¬ 
peal,  who  requires  no  such  plea.  A  man 
who  has  grappled  in  hard  fight  with  many  a 
college-bred  notability,  and  visibly  thrown 
not  a  few  he  has  grappled  with  on  ground  of 
their  own  choosing ;  a  man  who  has  taken 
rank  among  the  eminent  in  at  least  one  walk 
of  natural  science  ;  a  man  whose  writings  are 
not  mere  exhibitions  of  rough  natural  genius, 
in  which  one  has  to  overlook  a  grain  of 
coarseness,  but  careful  and  beautiful  per¬ 
formances,  in  which  the  most  fastidious  taste 
can  find  nothing  inelegant ;  a  man  whose 
mastery  of  the  English  idiom  is  so  perfect, 
that,  but  for  an  occasional  would  where  an 
Englishman  would  say  should,  be  might  have 
been  taught  composition  in  an  English  gram¬ 
mar-school — such  a  man,  so  far  as  the  critics 
are  concerned,  can  afford  to  throw  the  Cro¬ 
marty  stone-mason  overboard  whenever  he 
likes. 

indeed,  the  whole  notion  of  being  unusu¬ 
ally  charitable  or  unusually  complimentary 
to  what  are  called  “  self  educated  men,”  ad¬ 
mits  of  question.  This  is  the  case  njw,  at 
least ;  and  especially  as  concerns  Scotland. 
There  has  been  far  too  much  said  of  Bui  ns's 
having  been  a  ploughman,  if  any  thing  more 
is  meant  than  simply  to  register  the  fact,  and 
keep  its  pictorial  significance.  Burns  had 
quite  us  good  a  school  education,  up  to  the 
point  where  school  education  is  necessary  to 
fit  for  the  general  competition  of  life,  as  most 
of  those  contemporary  Scottish  youths  had, 
whom  the  mere  accident  of  twenty  or  thirty 


pounds  more  of  family  cash,  with  the  pater¬ 
nal  or  maternal  will  to  spend  it  in  college 
fees,  converted  from  farmer’s  sons  like  him¬ 
self  into  parish  clergymen,  schoolmasters, 
medical  men,  and  other  functionaries  of  an 
upper  grade.  At  this  day,  too,  many  Scot¬ 
tish  mechanics,  clerks,  and  grocers,  have  had 
just  as  good  a  school  educaiion  as  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  those  who,  in  the  English 
metropolis,  edit  newspapers,  write  books,  or 
paint  Academy  pictures.  There  are  at  this 
moment  not  a  few  gentlemen  of^the  press  in 
London,  whom  no  one  dreams  of  calling  un¬ 
educated,  or  who,  at  least,  never  took  that 
view  of  the  subject  themselves,  who  yet 
know  nothing  of  Latin,  could  not  distinguish 
Greek  from  Gaelic,  might  suppose  syllogistic 
to  be  a  species  of  Swiss  cheese,  and  would 
blunder  fearfully  if  they  had  to  talk  of  conic 
sections.  After  all,  the  faculty  of  plain  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  in  one’s  own  language  is  the 
grand  separation  between  the  educated  and 
the  non  -  educated.  All  besides — at  least, 
since  books  were  invented  and  increased — 
is  very  much  a  matter  of  taste,  perseverance, 
and  apprenticeship  in  one  direction  rather 
than  in  another.  The  fundamental  accom¬ 
plishment  of  reading,  applied  continuously 
in  one  direction,  produces  a  Cambridge 
wrangler  ;  applied  in  another,  it  turns  out  a 
lawyer  ;  applied  in  many,  it  turns  out  a  vari¬ 
ously*  cultivated  man.  The  best  academic 
classes  are  but  vestibules  to  the  library  of 
published  literature,  —  in  which  vestibules 
students  aie  detained  that  they  may  be  in¬ 
structed  how  to  go  farther  ;  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  privilege  of  hearing  one  unpublished 
biaik  deliberately  read  to  them,  whether  they 
will  or  no,  and  of  coming  in  living  contact 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  its  writer.  To  have 
been  in  those  vestibules  of  literature  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  advantage;  but  a  man  may  find 
his  way  into  the  library  and  make  very  good 
use  of  what  is  there,  without  having  lingered 
in  any  of  them.  In  short,  whoever  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  schools  such  a  training  in  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  as  to  have  made  these  arts  a 
pleasant  possession  to  him.  may  be  regarded 
as  having  had,  in  the  matter  of  literary  edu- 
catuin,  all  the  essential  outfit.  The  rest  is 
in  his  own  power. 

All  this,  we  say,  Mr.  Miller  knows  well; 
and  if  now,  after  fourteen  years  of  celebrity 
as  a  journalist,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  geolo¬ 
gist,  he  still  reverts,  in  bis  intercourse  with 
the  public,  to  the  circumstances  of  his  former 
life.  It  is  for  a  nobler  reason  than  the  desire 
of  increased  credit  fur  himself.  It  is  because, 
like  Burns,  he  can  regard  the  fact  of  having 
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been  one  of  the  millions  who  earn  their  bread 
by  manual  toil,  as,  in  itself,  something  to  be 
spoken  of  with  manly  pleasure.  It  is  because, 
reverting  in  his  own  memory  to  his  past  life, 
and  Bnding  that  nearly  one- half  the  way 
through  which  that  memory  can  travel,  lies 
through  scenes  of  hard  work  in  quarries,  and 
on  ro^side  moors,  and  among  headstones  in 
Scottish  churchyards,  he  feels  that  it  would 
be  a  kind  of  untruth,  if,  appearing  in  the 
character  of  a  descriptive  writer  at  all,  he 
were  to  refrain  from  drawing  his  facts  largely 
and  literally  from  that  part  of  his  experience. 
Lastly,  it  is  because,  having  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  with  himself  that  very  question  of 
the  mutual  relations  of  school-education  and 
self-education  upon  which  we  have  been 
touching,  he  has  come  to  certain  conclusions 
upon  it,  which,  in  sober  earnest,  he  thinks 
the  story  of  his  own  life  as  a  Cromarty  stone¬ 
mason  better  fitted  to  illustrate  than  any 
thing  else  he  knows. 

As  the  title  shows,  it  is  this  last  reason, 
in  particular,  that  has  prompted  Mr.  Miller’s 
present  book,  or,  at  least,  that  has  been  kept 
in  view  in  its  composition.  Under  the  title 
of  **  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters ;  or.  The 
Story  of  my  Education,”  the  book  is  really 
an  autobiography.  Written  by  Mr.  Miller 
in  his  fifty-second  year,  it  is  an  account  of 
his  whole  life  anterior  to  the  period  when 
public  reputation  evoked  him  from  obscurity ; 
that  is,  it  closes  with  his  thirty-eighth  year, 
when  he  left  Cromarty  for  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Miller  bad  previously  published  occasional 
fragments  from  his  autobiography  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  as  has  been  stated,  an  autobiographic 
vein  runs  through  most  of  his  writings,  even 
those  which  are  geological ;  but  here,  for 
the  first  time,  we  have  a  large  portion  of  his 
autobiography  complete.  It  is,  as  all  would 
anticipate,  no  ordinary  book.  Written  with 
all  Mr.  Miller’s  skill  and  power,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  all  his  characteristic  excellences,  it  is 
about  as  interesting  a  piece  of  reading  as 
exists  in  the  whole  range  of  English  biogra- 
pbrnal  literature.  Its  healthiness,  its  pictu¬ 
resqueness,  its  blending  of  the  solid  and  sug¬ 
gestive  in  the  way  of  thought  with  all  that 
is  charming  and  impressive  in  description  and 
narrative,  make  it  a  book  for  all  readers. 
It  is  calculated  to  please  the  old  as  well  as 
the  young,  and  be  no  less  popular  in  England 
than  in  Scotland.  But  though  thus  sure  to 
attract  generally  as  a  work  of  fine  literary 
execution,  and  as  the  autobiography  of  a 
remarkable  man,  it  is  still  an  autobiography 
written  with  a  special  purpose.  It  is  less  an 
account  of  Mr.  Miller’s  whole  life,  than  an 


account  of  what  he  considers  the  process  of 
bis  education.  Proceeding  on  the  idea,  which 
he  may  well  assume,  that  the  last  fourteen 
years  of  his  life  are  regarded  as  a  rtnult,  the 
steps  towards  the  attainment  of  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  interesting  to  many,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  working-men,  he  undertakes  to  show 
honestly  what  these  steps  were.  The  very 
ambiguity  of  the  title,  My  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters,"  has  its  effect  in  relation  to 
the  writer’s  purpose.  Reading  such  a  title 
before  seeing  the  book  itself,  one  might  ex¬ 
pect  a  series  of  sketches  of  north  country 
pedagogues,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
Wilkie’s  paintings.  Catching  the  reader  in 
this  trap,  Mr.  Miller  gains  his  first  point. 

Yes,"  he  as  much  assays,  addressing  more 
particularly  working-men,  “  there  is  the  mis¬ 
take.  The  word  ‘schools’  cannot  be  men¬ 
tioned  without  calling  up  the  idea  of  certain 
buildings  where  youths  of  different  oges  sit 
on  forms  to  be  taught ;  the  word  ‘  school¬ 
masters,’  without  calling  up  the  idea  of  cer¬ 
tain  men  in  desks  teaching  in  those  buildings. 
This  is  a  mistake,  of  which  the  story  of  my 
life  is  calculated,  I  think,  to  disabuse  you. 
I  have  been  at  schools,  but  the  best  of  them 
have  not  exactly  been  these ;  I  have  had 
my  schoolmasters — good  schoolmasters,  too 
— but  they  have  not  been  chiefly  of  that 
kind.  My  education  has  been  mainly  of  a 
kind  from  which  no  one  is  debarred  ;  and, 
as  it  may  interest  you  to  know  what  it  has 
been,  and  where  it  is  to  be  bad,  I  propose 
to  give  an  account  of  it.” 

Hugh  Miller  was  bom  in  Cromarty  in  the 
year  1802.  Such  is  the  first  fact ;  and  there 
is  something  bearing  on  the  result  even  here, 
if  we  knew  how  to  bring  it  out.  The  year 
1802  can  never  come  back  again  ;  neither 
can  every  working-man  be  born  in  Cromarty. 
To  be  a  Scotchman  of  the  east  coast, — to  be 
one  of  that  half  Scandinavian  population 
which  inhabits  the  Scottish  shores  of  the 
German  Ocean  from  Fife  to  Caithness,  and 
so  to  have  the  chance  of  a  bigger  head  and 
a  more  massive  build  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
average  mortals,  or  even  of  average  Britons, 
is,  as  some  believe,  itself  a  privilege  of  na¬ 
ture.  Most  eminent  Scotchmen,  say  some, 
have  come  from  the  east  coast,  or  from  cer¬ 
tain  districts  of  the  Border.  The  “  some" 
who  say  this  are,  we  fear,  east  coast  people 
themselves,  which  may  mar  their  testimony. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  a  fact  for  their  budget, 
that  Hugh  Miller  is  an  east  coast  man.  What 
special  type  of  the  general  east  coast  cha¬ 
racter  belongs  to  Cromarty,  or  wherein  a 
Cromarty  man  should  differ  from  a  Fife  man. 
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or  an  Aberdeen  man,  are  points  of  local 
ethnography  which  we  are  not  qualified  to 
discuss ;  though  we  beliere  there  art  notions 
even  on  these  points.  The  traditions  of 
Cromarty,  as  a  fishing  and  trading-town,  go 
as  far  back  as  the  Macbeth  days;  and  any 
time  within  this  century,  we  suppose,  it  has 
contained  as  many  as  two  thousand  inhabit* 
ants.  It  has  prt^uced,  we  hare  no  doubt, 
many  a  stalwart  fellow  in  its  day ;  but  Hugh 
Miller,  we  beliere,  is  the  first  man  of  literary 
eminence  to  whom  it  can  lay  claim  Consi¬ 
dering  how  slow  the  turn  comes  round  for 
the  appearance  of  a  Scottish  product  of  this 
kind  out  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  one  or 
two  other  farored  spots,  both  the  town  and 
the  shire  of  Cromarty  may  think  they  have 
had  good  fortune.  How  far  the  Cromarty 
characteristics,  supposing  them  ascertained, 
are  represented  in  Hugh  Miller,  how  far  he 
has  brought  the  Cromarty  genius  into  litera¬ 
ture,  it  is  for  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  not 
for  us,  to  decide.  Seme  physical  traits,  at 
least,  which  we  suppose  the  Cromarty  men 
share  with  their  brethren  of  the  east  coast 
generally,  he  does  seem  to  possess  in  a  very 
pronounced  manner.  From  direct  indi¬ 
cations  in  his  books  we  gather  that  be  is, 
as  Burns  was,  a  man  of  unusual  personal 
ii  strength.  He  speaks  of  **  raising  breast-high 
I  the  great  lifting-stone  of  the  Dropping  Cave,” 
near  Cromarty — a  feat  which  those  who  have 

iseen  the  stone  will  be  able  to  appreciate  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  can ;  and  he  speaks  also  of  being 
able,  as  a  mason,  to  raise  weights  single- 
i  handed  which  usually  required  two  men. 

We  gather  also  that  phrenologists  may  place 
a  him  among  their  large-brained  men,  —  his 

I  hat,  on  one  occasion  during  his  tour  in  Eng¬ 
land,  almost  extinguishing  a  venturesome 
Englishman  whom  he  inveigled  into  an  ex¬ 
change  of  head-coverings  as  they  were  walk¬ 
ing  together  on  a  dusty  road.  In  fact,  not 
to  beat  about  the  bush,  we  have  seen  him, 
and  can  speak  from  personal  observation  on 
these  points.  He  is  a  massive,  rough-hewn, 
broad-chested  man,  upwards  of  five  feet  ten 
*  inches  high,  —  somewhat  taller,  therefore, 
than  Burns  was  ;  from  whom  he  also  differs 
in  being  of  the  fair,  whereas  Bums  was  of 
!  the  swarthy  or  black  type.  His  head  would 
be  a  large  one  in  any  Scottish  parish, — not 
I  reaching  the  dimensions  of  that  of  Chalmers  ; 
1  but  larger  considerably  than  that  of  Burns.* 

'  *  Mr.  Miller  himself,  though  not  an  inmlicit 

phrenologist,  is  a  great  observer  of  heads.  When 
visiting  Stratford  -  on- Avon,  he  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  bust  of  Shakespeare  in  the  church, 
thinking  it,  as  we  do,  far  likelier  to  be  the  true 


In  short,  if  Mr.  Miller  is  an  average  speci¬ 
men  of  a  Cromarty  man,  the  men  of  Cro¬ 
marty  must  be  a  rather  formidable  race. 

Mr.  Miller,  however,  is  not  only  a  Cro¬ 
marty  man  ;  he  is  the  descendant  of  a  long 
line  of  Cromarty’s  most  characteristic  natives, 
— her  sailors.  As  far  back  as  the  times  of 
Sir  Andrew  Wood  and  the  bold  Bartons,  his 
ancestors  had  coasted  along  the  Scottish 
shores ;  and  daring  the  generation  or  two 
immediately  preceding  his  birth,  hardly  a 
man  of  them  but  died  a  sailor’s  death.  His 
father,  following  the  family  career,  bad,  after 
a  hard  and  manly  sea-faring  life,  become 
master  of  a  vessel  of  his  own,  when  in  the 
mature  prime  of  bis  age  the  family  fate  over¬ 
took  him.  He  was  lost  with  bis  vessel  in  a 
storm  off  the  Scottish  coast,  when  his  son 
was  five  years  old.  We  know  of  no  tribute 
of  filial  affection  finer  than  that  paid  in  the 
beginning  of  Mr.  Miller’s  Autobiography  to 
the  memory  of  this  father,  whom  be  is  just 
old  enough  to  recollect.  One  sees  him  as 
he  was,  a  noble,  genuine  man,  in  sailor’s  garb, 
“  one  of  the  best  sailors  that  ever  sailed  the 
Moray  Firth one  sees  yet  his  sloop,  just 
as  it  was  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  with  her  two 
slim  stripes  of  white  on  her  sides,  and  her 
two  square  top  sails ;  and  it  is  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  almost  of  supernatural  awe,  as  at  a  death 
of  yesterday,  that  one  follows  the  fatal  sloop 
from  her  last  harborage  in  the  port  of  Pe¬ 
terhead,  out  into  that  storm  of  November, 
1807,  in  which  she  foundered.  On  the  very 
evening  when,  so  far  as  could  afterwards  be 
ascertained.  Miller  of  Cromarty  was  lost,  a 
strange  thing  happened  in  the  long  low  house 
which  he  inhabited  in  Cromarty.  A  letter 
from  him,  written  at  Peterhead,  had  just 
arrived  ;  there  were  no  forebodings  of  harm, 
and  his  wife  and  child  were  sitting  by  the 
fire,  the  only  person  present  besides  being 
the  servant-girl.  Here  we  quote  from  the 
Autobiography ; 

My  mother  was  sitting  beside  the  household 
fire,  plying  the  cheerful  needle,  when  the  house 
door,  which  had  been  left  unfastened,  fell  open, 
and  I  was  despatched  from  her  side  to  sliut  it. 
What  follows  must  be  regarded  as  simply  the  re- 


Shakespeare  than  the  idealized  portraits  of  the  art¬ 
iste.  Speaking  of  that  bust  he  says,  “  The  heed,  a 
powerful  mass  of  brain,  would  require  all  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers’s  hat ;  the  forehead  is  as  broad  as  that  of  the 
Doctor,  considerably  taller,  and  of  more  general 
capacity.”  In  this  we  believe  he  is  wrong.  What¬ 
ever  Shakespeare’s  head  may  have  been,  the  head 
in  that  bust  is  not  above  average  English  size ; 
and  Mr.  Miller’s  own  hat  would  be  much  too  large 
for  it.  The  profeeeed  plaster  caste  of  the  bust  are 
too  massive. 
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collection,  though  a  vivid  one,  of  a  boy  who  had 
completed  his  fifth  year  only  a  month  before. 
Day  had  not  wholly  disappeared,  but  it  was  fast 
posting  on  to  ni^ht,  and  a  gray  haze  spread  a 
neutral  tint  of  dimness  over  every  more  distant 
object,  but  left  the  nearer  ones  comparatively  dis¬ 
tinct,  when  1  saw  at  the  open  door,  within  less 
than  a  yard  of  my  breast,  as  plainly  as  ever  I  saw 
any  thing,  a  dissevered  hand  and  arm  stretched 
towards  me.  Hand  and  arm  were  apparently 
those  of  a  female ;  they  bore  a  livid  and  sodden 
appearance  ;  and,  directly  fronting  me,  where  the 
b^y  ought  to  have  been,  there  was  only  blank 
transparent  space,  through  which  I  could  see  the 
dim  forms  of  the  objects  beyond.  I  was  fearfully 
startled,  and  ran  shrieking  to  my  mother,  telling 
what  I  had  seen ;  and  the  house-girl,  whom  she 
next  sent  to  shut  the  door,  apparently  affected  by 
my  terror,  also  returned  frightened,  and  said  that 
she  too  had  seen  the  woman’s  hand ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  And  finally,  < 
my  mother,  going  to  the  door,  saw  nothing,  though 
she  appeared  much  impressed  by  the  extremeness 
of  my  terror,  and  the  minuteness  of  my  descrip¬ 
tion.  I  communicate  the  story  as  it  lies  fixed  in 
my  memory,  without  attempting  to  explain  it. 

This  passage,  here  detached,  takes,  whe¬ 
ther  intentionally  or  not  on  Mr.  Miller’s  part, 
a  kind  of  ghastly  connection,  in  the  text,  with 
the  story  of  a  previous  shipwreck  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  his  father  on  a  homeward  voyage 
from  the  same  port  of  Peterhead,  almost 
exactly  ten  years  before ;  on  which  occasion, 
though  the  master  and  crew  were  saved,  a 
woman  and  her  child,  who  had  been  reluct¬ 
antly  taken  aboard  as  passengers,  were 
drowned  and  washed  away.  Besides  this 
tinge  of  the  supernatural  mingling  with  the 
recolleotions  of  his  father’s  death,  there  oc¬ 
curs  one  other  incident  in  the  record  of  the 
author’s  childhood,  which,  in  these  days  of 
revived  belief  in  such  things,  might  be  con¬ 
strued  as  indicating  something  unusual  either 
in  the  “long  low  house,”  or  in  its  boy-in¬ 
mate.  The  builder  of  the  “  long  low  house” 
was  Mr.  Miller’s  great-grandfather,  an  old 
sailor  named  John  Feddes,  who  had  made  a 
little  money  as  one  of  the  last  of  the  bucca¬ 
neers  in  the  Spanish  main,  and  returned  to 
Cromarty  to  enjoy  it.  This  old  patriarch 
had  died  considerably  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  before  Mr.  Miller’s  birth ;  but  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  him  was  still  fresh  in  the  house ; 
and  on  one  occasion  his  descendant  had  a 
sight  of  him. 

One  day,  while  playing  all  alone  at  the  stair- 
foot, — for  the  inmates  of  the  house  had  gone  out, 
— something  extraordinary  caught  my  eye  on  the 
landi^-place  above  ;  and,  looking  up,  there  stood 
John  Feddes, — for  I  somehow  instinctively  divined 
that  it  was  none  other  than  he, — in  the  form  of  a 
large,  tali,  very  old  man,  attired  in  a  light-blue 


great-coat.  He  seemed  to  be  steadfastly  regard¬ 
ing  me  with  apparent  complacency;  but  I  was 
sadly  frightened  ;  and  for  years  after,  when  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  dingy  ill-lighted  room  out  of  which 
I  inferred  he  had  come,  I  used  to  feel  not  at  all 
sure  that  I  might  not  tilt  against  old  John  in  the 
dark. 

Let  all  this  pass  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Miller  has  in  himself  the  blood 
of  several  generations  of  sailors  and  drowned 
men  still  remains.  From  his  father  he  seems 
to  have  inherited  his  physical  strength  and 
various  other  characteristics ;  and  among  the 
most  powerful  of  the  influences  that  have 
affected  him  through  life,  he  reckons  the 
intense  interest  with  which,  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  boyhood,  he  used  to  collect  and 
brood  over  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  story 
of  his  father’s  life.  One  of  bis  first  efforts  in 
verse  was  to  figure  his  father — 

A  patient,  hardy  man, of  thoughtful  brow; 

Serene  and  warm  of  heart,  and  wisely  brave. 

And  sagely  skilled,  when  gurly  breezes  blow, 

To  press  through  angry  waves  the  adventurous 
prow. 

With  the  noble  memory  of  such  a  father 
as  the  chief  bond  connecting  his  heart  and 
imagination  with  the  past,  that  memory  lead¬ 
ing  back,  in  the  same  line,  to  other  and  still 
other  sailor-ancestors,  among  whom  John 
Feddes,  the  buccaneer,  figured  most  conspi¬ 
cuously,  our  author  could,  in  another  line,  fall 
back  on  other  progenitors  to  whom  his  debt 
was  hardly  less.  Ascending  through  five 
progenitors  on  the  mother’s  side,  and  so 
reaching  the  days  of  Charles  II.  and  the  per¬ 
secutions  of  the  Covenanters,  he  could  claim 
as  his  ancestor  Mr.  James  M’Kenrie,  the  last 
curate  of  Nigg,  a  semi-Celtic  parish  in  Ross, 
adjacent  to  Cromarty.  This  claim,  indeed, 
might  have  amounted  to  little,  so  far  as  the 
curate  himself  was  concerned,  the  utmost 
that  could  be  said  in  his  favor  being  that, 
though  on  the  wrong  side,  he  was  a  simple, 
easy  man,  who  was  content  to  be  an  Episco¬ 
palian  himself,  without  seeking  to  persecute 
those  who  were  not.  A  passage  of  one  of 
his  sermons  had  even  been  quoted  in  print  to 
prove  that  the  Episcopalian  ministers  of  that 
day  could  talk  as  great  nonsense  as  any 
attributed  to  the  Presbyterians.  Describing 
heaven  to  his  parishioners,  Mr.  M'Kenzie  had 
told  them  that  there  they  would  be  in  such 
a  state  that  nothing  could  hurt  them, — “  a 
slash  of  a  broadsword  could  not  harm  them  ; 
nay,  a  cannon-ball  would  play  but  bnff  upon 
them.”  To  have  bad  among  one’s  ancestors 
a  man  who  had  administered  for  a  series  of 
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years  to  the  intellect  of  a  whole  parish,  even 
in  this  style,  was,  after  all,  something.  But 
if  Mr.  M'Kenzie  was  no  oracle  himself,  he 
had  a  son-in-law  who  made  up  for  his  defi-  I 
ciencies.  During  his  incumbency  of  Nigg 
his  youngest  daughter  had  married  one  of 
his  parishioners,  a  wild  young  Highland  farm¬ 
er,  of  the  clan  Ross,  called,  from  the  color 
of  his  hair,  Donald  Roy,  or  Donald  the  Red. 
For  a  great  part  of  his  life  Donald  Roy  was 
no  better  than  his  neighbors,  except  at  club¬ 
playing,  broadsword  exercise,  and  other 
Highland  sports.  But  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  a  great  change  came  over  him ; 
religious  convictions  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  those  which  had  been  the  pulpit  stock 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  curate,  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  wild  Highland  nature ;  and  from 
that  period  to  his  death,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  Donald  Roy  was  known  all  over  Ross- 
shire  as  a  man  of  the  same  stamp  as  those 
older  Presbyterian  worthies  of  the  south, 
such  as  Welsh  and  Peden,  in  whom  piety 
assumed  a  character  verging  on  the  super¬ 
human.  Anecdotes  of  Donald  Roy  and  his 
second-sight  still  survive  in  various  districts 
of  Ross-shire,  which,  if  transferred  to  Peden 
or  Cargill,  would  be  found  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  strange  stories  which  are  told  of 
their  lives.  All  have  heard  of  the  story  made 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Non- Intrusion 
controversy,  how,  when,  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  moderate  General  Assembly  of  that  time, 
the  members  of  a  Highland  Presbytery  were 
proceeding,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  to  settle  an  unpopular  presentee  in  a 
parish,  they  were  terrified  by  the  appearance 
of  a  single  venerable  man  who  rose  up  in  the 
empty  church,  as  the  representative  of  the 
absent  parishioners,  and  protested  against 
the  deed,  saying,  that  “  if  they  settled  a  man 
on  the  VHills  of  that  kirk,  the  blood  of  the 
parish  would  be  required  at  their  hands.” 
The  parish  was  the  parish  of  Nigg,  in  Ross- 
shire,  and  the  protesting  parishioner  was 
Donald  Roy.  Of  three  granddaughters, 
whom  he  left  orphans  at  his  death,  and  all 
of  whom  remained  true  to  the  pious  princi¬ 
ples  he  had  instilled  into  them,  one  married 
a  tradesman  in  Cromarty,  and  one  of  her 
daughters  became  the  second  wife  of  the 
Cromarty  shipmaster,  and  the  mother  of 
Hugh  Miller.  Thus,  the  fourth  in  descent  in 
one  line  from  old  John  Feddes,  the  Cromarty 
buccaneer,  Mr.  Miller  is  the  fifth  in  descent, 
in  another  line,  from  old  Donald  Roy,  the 
Roes-shire  seer.  Persons  skilled  in  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  investigation  might  make  an  ingenious 


hypothesis,  to  the  effect  that  when  the  little 
boy  in  the  “  long  low  house”  saw  his  one 
ancestor,  the  buccaneer,  looking  down  upon 
him  complacently  from  the  landing-place,  it 
was  because  a  portion  of  his  other  ancestor, 
the  seer,  looked  out  from  his  eyes.  More 
prosaically,  it  results  from  this  pedigree  that 
Mr.  Miller  is  not  wholly  Scandinavian  and 
sea-faring  by  descent,  but  has  some  Highland 
blood  in  him. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Miller, 
though  still  living  with  his  mother  in  the 
*'  long  low  house,”  was  chiefly  under  the 
care  of  two  maternal  uncles,  who  lived  un¬ 
married  in  the  house  of  their  parents.  ”  Both 
of  them,”  he  says,  “  bore  a  marked  individu¬ 
ality  of  character,  and  were  much  the  reverse 
of  commonplace  or  vulgar  men.”  Their  por¬ 
traits  are  thus  sketched: — 


My  elder  uncle,  James,  added  to  a  clear  head 
and  much  native  sagacity  a  singularly  retentive 
memory  and  great  thirst  of  information.  He  was 
a  harness-maker,  and  wrought  for  the  farmers  of 
an  extensive  district  of  country ;  and  as  he  never 
engaged  either  journeyman  or  apprentice,  but  ex- 
ecut^  all  his  work  with  his  own  nands,  his  hours 
of  labor,  save  that  he  indulged  in  a  brief  pause  as 
the  twilight  came  on,  and  took  a  mile’s  walk  or 
so,  were  usually  protracted  from  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  ten  at  night.  Such  incessant  occupation 
of  course  left  him  little  time  for  reading,  but  he 
often  found  some  one  to  read  beside  him  during 
the  day ;  and  in  the  winter  evenings  his  portable 
bench  used  to  be  brought  from  his  shop  at  tbe 
other  end  of  the  dwelling  into  the  family  sitting- 
room,  and  placed  beside  the  circle  round  the 
hearth,  where  his  brother  Alexander,  my  younger 
uncle,  whose  occupation  left  his  evenings  free, 
would  read  aloud  from  some  interesting  volume 
for  the  general  benefit, — placing  himself  always 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  bench,  so  as  to  share  in 
the  light  of  the  worker.  Occasionally  tlie  family 
circle  would  be  widened  by  the  accession  of  from 
two  to  three  intelligent  neighbors,  who  would  drop 
in  to  listen ;  and  then  the  book,  after  a  space,  would 
be  laid  aside,  in  order  that  its  contents  might  be 
discussed  in  conversation.  In  the  summer 
months,  uncle  James  always  spent  some  time  in 
the  country  in  looking  after  and  keeping  in  repair 
the  harness  of  the  farmers  for  whom  he  wrought ; 
and  during  bis  journeys  and  twilight  walks  on 
these  occasions  there  was  not  an  old  castle,  or 


hill-fort,  or  ancient  encampment, or  antique  eccle¬ 
siastical  edifice,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  town, 
which  he  had  not  visited  and  examined  over  and 
over  again.  He  was  a  keen  local  antiquary, 
knew  a  good  deal  about  the  architectural  styles 
of  the  various  ages,  at  a  time  whee  IhaWtSuhiects 
were  little  studied  or  known,  an^n  long  after  they 
traditionary  lore,  picked  up  chieig^  Even  in  such 
journeys,  than  any  man  I  ever  1  ’  ^  eircum 

once  heard  he  never  forgot,  ai  ^  .  ,,  ,  • 

which  he  had  acquired  L  co^-specially  m  youth 
pleasingly  aind  succinctly,  in  and  aasocia* 
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collection,  thouffh  a  vivid  one,  of  a  boy  who  had 
completed  hia  fifth  year  only  a  month  before. 
Day  had  not  wholly  disappeared,  but  it  was  fast 
posting  on  to  ni^ht,  and  a  gray  haze  spread  a 
neutral  tint  of  dimness  over  every  more  di.«tant 
object,  but  left  the  nearer  ones  comparatively  dis¬ 
tinct,  when  I  saw  at  the  open  door,  within  leas 
than  a  yard  of  my  breast,  as  plainly  as  ever  I  saw 
any  thing,  a  dissevered  hand  and  arm  stretched 
towards  me.  Hand  and  arm  were  apparently 
those  of  a  female ;  they  bore  a  livid  and  sodden 
appearance  ;  and,  directly  fronting  me,  where  the 
body  ought  to  have  been,  there  was  only  blank 
transparent  space,  through  which  I  could  see  the 
dim  forms  of  the  objects  beyond.  I  was  fearfully 
startled,  and  ran  shrieking  to  my  mother,  telling 
what  I  had  seen ;  and  the  house-girl,  whom  she 
next  sent  to  shut  the  door,  apparently  affected  by 
my  terror,  also  returned  frightened,  and  said  that 
she  too  had  seen  the  woman’s  hand ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  And  finally, 
my  mother,  going  to  the  door,  saw  nothing,  though 
she  appeared  much  impressed  by  the  extremeness 
of  my  terror,  and  the  minuteness  of  my  descrip¬ 
tion.  I  communicate  the  story  as  it  lies  fixed  in 
my  memory,  without  attempting  to  explain  it. 

Tliis  passage,  here  detached,  takes,  whe¬ 
ther  intentionally  or  not  on  Mr.  Miller’s  part, 
a  kind  of  ghastly  connection,  in  the  text,  with 
the  story  of  a  previous  shipwreck  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  his  father  on  a  homeward  voyage 
from  the  same  port  of  Peterhead,  almost 
exactly  ten  years  before ;  on  which  occasion, 
though  the  master  and  crew  were  saved,  a 
woman  and  her  child,  who  had  been  reluct¬ 
antly  taken  aboard  as  passengers,  were 
drowned  and  washed  away.  Besides  this 
tinge  of  the  supernatural  mingling  with  the 
recolleotions  of  bis  father’s  death,  there  oc¬ 
curs  one  other  incident  in  the  record  of  the 
author’s  childhood,  which,  in  these  days  of 
revived  belief  in  such  things,  might  be  con¬ 
strued  as  indicating  something  unusual  either 
in  the  “long  low  house,”  or  in  its  boy-in¬ 
mate.  The  builder  of  the  “  long  low  house” 
was  Mr.  Miller’s  great-grandfather,  an  old 
sailor  named  John  Feddes,  who  bad  made  a 
little  money  as  one  of  the  last  of  the  bucca¬ 
neers  in  the  Spanish  mmn,  and  returned  to 
Cromarty  to  enjoy  it.  This  old  patriarch 
had  died  considerably  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  before  Mr.  Miller’s  birth ;  but  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  him  was  still  fresh  in  the  house ; 
and  on  one  occasion  his  descendant  had  a 
sight  of  him. 

One  day,  while  playing  all  alone  at  the  stair- 
foot, — for  the  inmates  of  the  house  had  gone  out, 
— something  extraordinary  caught  my  eye  on  the 
landi^-place  above  ;  and,  looking  up,  there  stood 
John  ^ddes, — for  I  somehow  instinctively  divined 
that  it  was  none  other  than  he, — in  the  form  of  a 
large,  tall,  very  old  man,  attired  in  a  light-blue 


great-coat.  He  seemed  to  be  steadfastly  regard¬ 
ing  me  with  apparent  complacency ;  but  I  was 
sadly  frigbtcnco  ;  and  for  years  after,  when  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  dingy  ill-lighted  room  out  of  which 
I  inferred  he  had  come,  I  used  to  feel  not  at  all 
sure  that  I  might  not  tilt  against  old  John  in  the 
dark. 

Let  all  this  pass  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Miller  has  in  himself  the  blood 
of  several  generations  of  sailors  and  drowned 
men  still  remains.  From  bis  father  he  seems 
to  have  inherited  his  physical  strength  and 
various  other  characteristics ;  and  among  the 
moat  powerful  of  the  influences  that  have 
affected  him  through  life,  he  reckons  the 
intense  interest  with  which,  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  boyhood,  he  used  to  collect  and 
brood  over  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  story 
of  his  father’s  life.  One  of  his  first  efforts  in 
verse  was  to  figure  his  father — 

A  patient,  hardy  man,  of  thoughtful  brow ; 

Serene  and  warm  of  heart,  and  wisely  brave. 

And  sagely  skilled,  when  gurly  breezes  blow. 

To  press  through  angry  waves  the  adventurous 
prow. 

With  the  noble  memory  of  such  a  father 
as  the  chief  bond  connecting  his  heart  and 
imagination  with  the  past,  that  memory  lead¬ 
ing  back,  in  the  same  line,  to  other  and  still 
other  sailor-ancestors,  among  whom  John 
Feddes,  the  buccaneer,  figured  most  conspi¬ 
cuously,  our  author  could,  in  another  line,  fall 
back  on  other  progenitors  to  whom  his  debt 
was  hardly  less.  Ascending  through  five 
progenitors  on  the  mother’s  side,  and  so 
reaching  the  days  of  Charles  II.  and  the  per¬ 
secutions  of  the  Covenanters,  he  could  claim 
as  his  ancestor  Mr.  James  M’Kenzie,  the  last 
curate  of  Nigg,  a  semi-Celtic  parish  in  Ross, 
adjacent  to  Cromarty.  This  claim,  indeed, 
might  have  amounted  to  little,  so  far  ns  the 
curate  himself  was  concerned,  the  utmost 
that  could  be  said  in  bis  favor  being  that, 
though  on  the  wrong  side,  he  was  a  simple, 
easy  man,  who  was  content  to  be  an  Episco¬ 
palian  himself,  without  seeking  to  persecute 
those  who  were  not.  A  passage  of  one  of 
his  sermons  had  even  been  quoted  in  print  to 
prove  that  the  Episcopalian  ministers  of  that 
day  could  talk  as  great  nonsense  as  any 
attributed  to  the  Presbyterians.  Describing 
heaven  to  his  parishioners,  Mr.  M'Kenzie  had 
told  them  that  there  they  would  be  in  such 
a  state  that  nothing  could  hurt  them, — “  a 
slash  of  a  broadsword  could  not  harm  them  ; 
nay,  a  cannon-ball  would  play  but  haff  upon 
them.”  To  have  had  among  one’s  ancestors 
a  man  who  had  administered  for  a  series  of 
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years  to  the  intellect  of  a  whole  parish,  even 
in  this  style,  was,  after  all,  something.  But 
if  Mr.  M‘Kenzie  was  no  oracle  himself,  he 
had  a  son-in-law  who  made  up  for  his  defi-  I 
ciencies.  During  his  incumbency  of  Nigg 
his  youngest  daughter  had  married  one  of 
his  parishioners,  a  wild  young  Highland  farm¬ 
er,  of  the  clan  Ross,  called,  from  the  color 
of  his  hair,  Donald  Roy,  or  Donald  the  Red. 
For  a  great  part  of  his  life  Donald  Roy  was 
no  better  than  his  neighbors,  except  at  club¬ 
playing,  broadsword  exercise,  and  other 
Highland  sports.  But  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  a  great  change  came  over  him ; 
religious  convictions  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  those  which  had  been  the  pulpit  stock 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  curate,  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  wild  Highland  nature ;  and  from 
that  period  to  his  death,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  Donald  Roy  was  known  all  over  Ross- 
shire  as  a  man  of  the  same  stamp  as  those 
older  Presbyterian  worthies  of  the  south, 
such  as  Welsh  and  Peden,  in  whom  piety 
assumed  a  character  verging  on  the  super¬ 
human.  Anecdotes  of  Donald  Roy  and  his 
second-sight  still  survive  in  various  districts 
of  Ross-shire,  which,  if  transferred  to  Peden 
or  Cargill,  would  be  found  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  strange  stories  which  are  told  of 
their  lives.  All  have  heard  of  the  story  made 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Non- Intrusion 
controversy,  how,  when,  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  moderate  General  Assembly  of  that  time, 
the  members  of  a  Highland  Presbytery  were 
proceeding,  in  dehance  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  to  settle  an  unpopular  presentee  in  a 
parish,  they  were  terrified  by  the  appearance 
of  a  single  venerable  man  who  rose  up  in  the 
empty  church,  as  the  representative  of  the 
absent  parishioners,  and  protested  against 
the  deed,  saying,  that  “  if  they  settled  a  man 
on  the  walls  of  that  kirk,  the  blood  of  the 
parish  would  be  required  at  their  hands.” 
The  parish  was  the  parish  of  Nigg,  in  Ross- 
shire,  and  the  protesting  parishioner  was 
Donald  Roy.  Of  three  granddaughters, 
whom  he  left  orphans  at  his  death,  and  all 
of  whom  remained  true  to  the  pious  princi¬ 
ples  he  had  instilled  into  them,  one  married 
a  tradesman  in  Cromarty,  and  one  of  her 
daughters  became  the  second  wife  of  the 
Cromarty  shipmaster,  and  the  mother  of 
Hugh  Miller.  Thus,  the  fourth  in  descent  in 
one  line  from  old  John  Feddes,  the  Cromarty 
buccaneer,  Mr.  Miller  is  the  fifth  in  descent, 
in  another  line,  from  old  Donald  Roy,  the 
Ross-shire  seer.  Persons  skilled  in  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  investigation  might  make  an  ingenious 


hypothesis,  to  the  effect  that  when  the  little 
boy  in  the  “  long  low  house"  saw  his  one 
ancestor,  the  buccaneer,  looking  down  upon 
him  complacently  from  the  landing-place,  it 
was  because  a  portion  of  his  other  ancestor, 
the  seer,  looked  out  from  his  eyes.  More 
prosaically,  it  results  from  this  pedigree  that 
Mr.  Miller  is  not  wholly  Scandinavian  and 
sea-faring  by  descent,  but  has  some  Highland 
blood  in  him. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Miller, 
though  still  living  with  his  mother  in  the 
“  long  low  house,”  was  chiefly  under  the 
care  of  two  maternal  uncles,  who  lived  un¬ 
married  in  the  house  of  their  parents.  “  Both 
of  them,”  he  says,  *'  bore  a  marked  individu¬ 
ality  of  character,  and  were  much  the  reverse 
of  commonplace  or  vulgar  men.”  Their  por¬ 
traits  are  thus  sketched: — 

My  elder  uncle,  James,  added  to  a  clear  head 
and  much  native  sagacity  a  singularly  retentive 
memory  and  great  thirst  of  information.  He  was 
a  harness-maker,  and  wrought  for  the  farmers  of 
an  extensive  district  of  country ;  and  as  he  never 
engaged  either  journeyman  or  apprentice,  but  ex¬ 
ecute  all  his  work  with  his  own  hands,  his  hours 
of  labor,  save  that  he  indulged  in  a  brief  pause  as 
the  twilight  came  on,  and  took  a  mile's  walk  or 
so,  were  usually  protracted  from  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  ten  at  night.  Such  incessant  occupation 
of  course  left  him  little  time  for  reading,  but  he 
often  found  some  one  to  read  beside  him  during 
the  day ;  and  in  the  winter  evenings  his  portable 
bench  used  to  be  brought  from  his  shop  at  the 
other  end  of  the  dwelling  into  the  family  sitting- 
room,  and  placed  beside  the  circle  round  the 
hearth,  where  his  brother  Alexander,  my  younger 
uncle,  whose  occupation  left  his  evenings  free, 
would  read  aloud  from  some  interesting  volume 
for  the  general  benefit, — placing  himself  always 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  bench,  so  as  to  share  in 
the  light  of  the  worker.  Occasionally  tlie  family 
circle  would  be  widened  by  the  accession  of  from 
two  to  three  intelligent  neighbors,  who  would  drop 
in  to  listen ;  and  then  the  b<K)k,  after  a  space,  would 
be  laid  aside,  in  order  that  its  contents  might  be 
discussed  in  conversation.  In  the  summer 
months,  uncle  James  always  spent  some  time  in 
the  country  in  looking  after  and  keeping  in  repair 
the  harness  of  the  farmers  for  whom  he  wrought; 
and  during  bis  journeys  and  twilight  walks  on 
these  occasions  there  was  not  an  old  castle,  or 
hill-fort,  or  ancient  encampment, or  antique  eccle¬ 
siastical  edifice,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  town, 
which  he  had  not  visited  and  examined  over  and 
over  again.  He  was  a  keen  local  antiquary, 
knew  a  good  deal  about  the  architectural  styles 
of  the  various  ages,  at  a  lime  whi  n  these  subjects 
were  little  studied  or  known,  and  possessed  more 
traditionary  lore,  picked  up  chiefly  in  his  country 
journeys,  than  any  man  I  ever  knew.  What  he 
once  heard  he  never  forgot,  and  the  knowledge 
which  he  bad  acquired  he  could  communicate 
pleasingly  and  succinctly,  in  a  style  which,  bad 
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he  been  a  writer  of  books,  instead  of  merely  a 
reader  of  them,  would  have  had  the  merit  of  being 
clear  and  terse,  and  more  laden  with  meaning 
than  words.  From  his  reputation  for  sa^city, 
his  advice  used  to  be  much  sought  after  by  the 
neighbors  in  every  little  difficulty  that  came  in 
their  way ;  and  the  counsel  given  was  always 
shrewd  and  honest.  I  never  knew  a  man  more 
entirely  just  in  his  dealings  than  uncle  James,  or 
who  regarded  every  species  of  meanness  witli  a 
more  thorough  contempt.  .  .  .  My  uncle  Al¬ 
exander  was  of  a  different  cast  from  his  brother, 
both  in  intellect  and  temperament,  but  he  was 
characterized  by  the  same  strict  inte^ty ;  and 
his  religious  feelings,  though  quiet  and  unobtru¬ 
sive,  were  perhaps  more  deep.  James  was  some¬ 
what  of  a  humorist,  and  fond  of  a  good  joke.  Al¬ 
exander  was  grave  and  serious,  and  never,  save 
on  one  solitary  occasion,  did  I  know  him  even 
attempt  a  jest.  On  hearing  an  intelligent  but 
somewhat  eccentric  neighbor  observe  that  “  all 
flesh  is  grass,”  in  a  strictly  physical  sense,  seeing 
that  all  the  flesh  of  the  herbivorous  animals  is 
elaborated  from  vegetation,  and  all  the  flesh  of  the 
carnivorous  animals  from  that  of  the  herbivorous 
ones,  uncle  Sandy  remarked,  that,  knowing,  as  he 
did,  the  piscivorous  habits  of  the  Cromarty  folk, 
be  should  surely  make  an  exception  in  his  gener¬ 
alization,  by  admitting  that  in  at  least  one  village 
“  all  flesh  18  fish.”  My  uncle  had  acquired  the 
trade  of  the  Cartwright,  and  was  employed  in  a 
workshop  in  Glasgow  at  the  time  the  first  war  of 
the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  when,  moved  by 
some  such  spirit  as  possessed  his  uncle,  [the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  tliis  uncle  are  related  in  the  narrative,] 
he  entered  the  navy.  And  during  the  eventful 
period  which  intervened  between  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war  and  the  peace  of  1802,  there 
was  little  either  suffered  or  achieved  by  his 
countrymen  in  which  he  had  not  a  share.  He 
sailed  with  Nelson ;  witnessed  the  mutiny  at  the 
Nore  ;  fought  under  Admiral  Duncan  at  Camper- 
down,  and  under  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  off 
Loch  Swilly ;  assisted  in  capturing  the  G4n4reux 
and  Guillaume  Tell,  two  French  shim  of  the  line ; 
was  one  of  the  seamen  who,  in  the  Egyptian  ex¬ 
pedition,  were  drafted  out  of  Lord  Keith  s  fleet  to 
supply  the  lack  of  artillerymen  in  the  army  of 
Sir  Rialph  Abercromby ;  had  a  share  in  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  glory  of  the  landing  in  Egypt ;  and 
fought  in  the  battle  of  the  13th  March  and  in  that 
which  deprived  our  country  of  one  her  most  po¬ 
pular  generals.  He  served,  too,  at  the  siege  of 
Alexandria ;  and  then,  as  he  succeeded  in  procur¬ 
ing  his  discharge  during  the  short  peace  of  1802, 
he  returned  home  with  a  small  sum  of  hardly- 
earned  prize-money,  heartily  sick  of  war  and 
bloodshed.  He  had  not  his  brother’s  fluency  in 
speech,  but  his  narratives  of  what  he  had  seen 
were  singularly  truthful  and  graphic;  and  his  de¬ 
scriptions  of  foreign  plants  ami  animals,  and  of 
the  aspects  of  the  different  regions  which  he  had 
visited,  had  all  the  careful  minuteness  of  those  of 
a  Dampier.  He  had  a  decided  turn  for  natural 
history’.  My  collection  contains  a  murex,  not  un- 
f^uent  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  he  found 
time  enough  to  transfer,  during  the  heat  of  the 
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landing  in  Egypt,  from  the  beach  to  his  pocket; 
and  the  first  ammonite  I  ever  saw  was  a  speci¬ 
men,  which  I  still  retain,  that  he  brought  home 
with  him  from  one  of  the  basic  deposits  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

From  his  mere  infancy  till  the  time  of  his 
manhood,  these  were  the  two  men  that  had 
the  greatest  influence  and  the  most  direct 
authority  over  our  author.  From  them  he 
received  his  drilling  in  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
his  first  impressions  of  Scottish  theology,  and 
his  insight  into  the  true  Presbyterian  heart 
of  his  native  land.  From  their  conversations 
and  counsels  he  acquired  his  first  notions  of 
the  ways  of  the  world,  and  of  a  man’s  duty 
in  the  world.  One  maxim  of  his  uncle 
James,  he  says,  he  carried  with  him  through¬ 
out  his  whole  subsequent  life  as  a  working¬ 
man,  and  found  it  to  answer  admirably  as  a 
rule  of  practical  ethics.  It  was  the  harness- 
maker’s  maxim  that  a  man,  in  his  business 
dealings  with  others,  ought  always,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  principle,  to  give  them,  as  he  phrased 
it,  “  the  cast  of  the  baulk” — that  is,  ought 
always,  in  his  calculations  of  what  was  due 
to  himself  for  work  done,  to  bring  the  account 
sensibly  within  the  proper  mark,  so  as  to  give 
the  other  party  somewhat  more  than  full 
measure.  While  the  two  uncles  contributed 
about  equally  to  the  intellectual  stock  of  their 
orphan- nephew,  each,  as  was  natural,  con¬ 
tributed  most  largely  in  the  direction  of  his 
own  tastes.  From  his  uncle  James  he  de¬ 
rived  in  part,  at  least,  his  liking  for  traditional 
lore,  Scottish  antiquities,  and  social  hu¬ 
mors  ;  from  his  uncle  Alexander  he  received 
his  first  bent  towards  the  study  of  natural 
history,  and  his  first  rudiments  of  instruction 
in  that  science. 

Have  we  dwelt  too  long  on  these  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  ancestry  and  pedigree  of  the  great¬ 
est  Scotchman  that  has  yet  come  from  the 
shire  of  Cromarty?  We  do  not  think  so. 
Allowing  as  much  as  any  one  chooses  for  the 
influence  of  natural  affection  coloring  the 
writer’s  accounts  of  his  relatives,  it  is  clear 
that  here  was  a  stock  out  of  which  something 
good  might  well  have  been  expected.  Not 
in  Collins’s  ”  Peerage”  will  there  be  found  a 
pedigree  truly  nobler  than  that  of  Hugh  Mil¬ 
ler,  now  one  of  Scotland’s  most  distinguished 
men,  but  who,  save  fur  certain  so-called  acci¬ 
dents,  might  have  lived  and  died  a  Cromarty 
stone-mason.  Such  a  pedigree  is,  indeed,  a 
rich  possession ;  and  the  man  is  little  better 
than  a  liar  who,  having  nothing  of  the  kind 
himself,  can  pretend  absolute  indifference  to 
the  want.  Burns,  though  he  could  write  in 
jest,— 
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My  ancient  bnt  ignoble  blood  | 

Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood, 

et  lost  no  opportunity  of  showing  how  proud 

e  was  of  the  character  of  his  father.  The 
pedigree  of  the  Ayrshire  ploughman,  reach* 
ing  as  it  did  only  to  the  poor  Kincardineshire 
Burnesses  of  the  previous  generation,  culti¬ 
vating  crofts  of  sour  land  in  Glenbervie  and 
about  Dunottar  Castle,  and  succeeding  but  ill 
in  their  speculations,  is  incomparably  less 
intertwined  with  the  picturesque,  than  that  of 
the  stone-mason  of  Cromarty.  Burns’s  father, 
the  upright  farmer  of  the  Carrick  Border, 
pronounced  by  one  who  knew  him  “  by  far 
the  best  man  he  bad  ever  seen,”  may  be  set 
off  against  the  manly  sailor  of  the  Moray 
Firth,  who  was  the  father  of  Hugh  Miller ; 
but  Bums  could  look  back  to  no  John  Fed* 
deses  or  Donald  Roys,  nor  even  round  to 
such  men  of  his  own  blood  as  the  Cromarty 
harness-maker  and  his  brother.  And  though 
there  is  no  point  on  which  Mr.  Miller  seems 
to  be  more  strongly  convinced  than  that  vir¬ 
tues  are  not  so  hereditary  as  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  ;  though  in  the  course  of  his  writings 
he  seems  to  be  fond  of  Iquoting  instances 
both  of  excellent  parents  having  degenerate 
sons,  and  of  noble  characters  springing  from 
a  corrupt  lineage — yet,  in  his  own  case,  one 
feels  that  the  theory  of  transmission  is  pow¬ 
erfully  supported.  Here,  indeed,  many  who 
read  the  book  may  well  feel  that  they  and 
the  writer  are  not  on  the  same  terms  to  begin 
with.  “  This  is  a  ‘  school,’  ”  they  may  say, 
“  which  we  at  least  can  never  enter.  IFe 
have  not  the  bone  and  muscle  of  stalwart 
progenitors  to  bear  us  up,  nor  the  brain  of 
east  coast  sailors  in  our  heads,  nor  the  blood 
of  old  Donald  Roys  and  old  John  Feddeses 
flowing  in  our  veins.  No  noble  links  connect 
us  with  the  pa.st;  nor  is  it  in  iluil  direction 
to  which  we  can  look  for  stimulus  and  inspi¬ 
ration.  Not  an  uncle  of  ours  was  ever  fit  to 
give  advice  to  anybody,  or  to  take  advice, 
poor  man,  when  be  got  it  himself;  nor  are 
we  quite  sure  how  either  of  our  grandfathers 
would  have  behaved,  if  placed  in  too  close 
neighborhood  to  a  loaded  cannon.”  All  this 
may  be  said  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Miller  is  right.  The 
first  “  school”  at  which  every  man  ought  to 
leam,  and  indeed  does  learn,  is  the  school  of  his 
own  kindred  and  ancestry.  Every  one  may 
and  does  derive  lessons  from  this  school, 
though  the  lessons  need  not  in  all  cases  be 
the  same.  If  one’s  grandfather  was  hanged, 
there  is  a  lesson  even  in  that,  if  one  has  the 
skill  to  leam  it ;  and  men  do  learn  very  va¬ 
riously.  Besides,  the  probability  is  that,  after 


all,  the  heroic  abounds  in  humble  lineage  to 
an  extent  not  fully  known.  This  is  one  of 
the  lessons  of  the  present  book.  By  the 
power  of  one  man  possessed  of  the  literary 
gift,  we  have  brought  before  us  in  these 
pages  a  group  of  kinsmen  living  together 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  in  one  small 
Scottish  town  of  the  east  coast — sailors,  har¬ 
ness-makers,  and  Cartwrights;  and  the  im¬ 
pression  left  is,  that  for  the  real  purposes  of 
outfit  in  life  it  was  better  then  to  be  a  Miller 
of  Cromarty,  residing  as  an  orphan  in  an  old 
house,  than  to  have  been  born  in  a  castle  and 
h»d  the  blood  of  all  the  Plantagenets. 

The  next  “  school”  in  a  man’s  life,  after 
that  of  ancestry  and  kindred,  is  the  school  of 
what  may  be  called  surrounding  local  cir¬ 
cumstance.  In  one  sense,  this  is  a  school  in 
which  one  learns  continuously  as  long  as  one 
lives,  and  can  exercise  the  five  senses.  In 
the  more  restricted  sense,  however,  which  we 
have  in  view  at  present,  it  is  a  school  at 
which  one  is  best  educated  during  the  early 
period  of  life.  One  of  the  finest  arrange¬ 
ments  of  human  society  is  that  which  relates 
every  man  in  a  peculiar  and  express  manner 
to  a  particular  district  of  the  earth,  which  he 
is  taught  to  regard  as  his  “  parish.”  For  a 
man  in  early  life  to  be  shifted  about  from 
spot  to  spot,  perhaps  even  for  a  man  to  be 
removed  at  all  in  early  life  from  the  spot  to 
which  birth  and  ties  of  family  have  attached 
him,  may  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune. 
Every  man  ought  to  be  related  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  one  district  which  he  can  regard  as 
his  own,  to  which  he  can  attach  himself  sen¬ 
timentally,  and  with  the  whole  aspect  and 
circumstance  of  which  he  can,  without  unne¬ 
cessary  labor,  make  himself  familiarly  ac¬ 
quainted.  One  of  the  evils  of  very  large 
towns  is,  that  they  wrong  those  who  are  born 
in  them  of  much  that  is  best  in  this  species 
of  schooling.  To  be  a  native  of  the  London 
parish  of  Marylebone  is  little  better,  one 
would  think,  than  having  been  bom  nowhere. 
Such,  however,  is  the  strength  in  human  na¬ 
ture  of  that  feeling  which  leads  men  to  take 
a  peculiar  interest  in  whatever  exists  within 
a  certain  definite  district  of  earth  marked  out 
for  them  by  arrangement  or  tradition,  that 
even  the  natives  of  London  do  manage  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  parochial  sentiment.  Persons  bom 
and  bred  in  Rotberhitbe  or  Bermonsdey  ac¬ 
quire  an  affection  for  these  districts  of  the 
metropolis,  which  they  retain  long  after  they 
have  migrated  into  others.  Even  in  such 
cases  there  is  always  plenty  of  local  circum. 
stance  round  which,  more  especially  in  youth 
it  is  possible  to  twine  memories  and  associa* 
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tions — certain  dingy  streets,  for  example; 
certain  old  houses  and  inns ;  certain  patches 
of  grass  within  railings ;  certain  pretty  cot¬ 
tages  with  very  green  gardens ;  certain 
churches,  with  oddly  sounding  bells  on  Sun¬ 
days  ;  nay,  even  certain  very  conspicuous 
chimneys,  pumps,  and  lamp  posts.  Even  in 
London,  surrounding  local  ^circumstance  acts 
as  a  very  powerful  means  of  education — the 
difference,  on  a  comparison  with  other  places, 
consisting  chiefly  in  the  more  artificial  nature 
of  the  circumstance,  and  its  infinitely  closer 
texture.  A  Londoner  may  contract  a  gen¬ 
uine  passion  for  brick  and  lime  antiquities, 
and  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  socially  cha¬ 
racteristic  by  mere  continued  residence  within 
the  bounds  of  his  own  parish  ;  but  if  he  is  to 
seek  that  higher  education  which  it  lies  in 
contact  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  very  mis¬ 
cellaneous  circumstance  to  afford,  he  must 
transcend  his  parish,  relate  himself  to  the 
common  life  of  the  vast  city  as  a  whole,  fre¬ 
quent  the  parks  and  other  central  places, 
shoot  up  and  down  the  Thames,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  stroll  out  into  the  fields  and  suburbs. 
In  a  city  like  Edinburgh,  the  entire  miscellany 
of  local  educating  circumstance,  such  as  it  is, 
(and  no  city  is  richer  in  this  respect,)  lies 
contained  within  a  more  convenient  circle. 
There  is  the  splendid  natural  ground-plan, 
over  which  the  natives  may  walk  till  they 
know  every  foot  of  it,  and  are  familiar  enough 
with  all  its  notable  objects  of  physical  inter¬ 
est— its  natural  fetiches,  so  to  speak — to  be 
able  to  sketch  them  from  memory ;  there  are 
its  picturesque  masses  of  building,  old  and 
new,  with  all  their  associations,  artistic  and  his¬ 
torical  ;  there  is  its  moderate  bustle  of  va¬ 
rious  life,  which  one  may  penetrate  from  end 
to  end  till  every  important  physiognomy  is 
known,  and  every  social  peculiarity  tho¬ 
roughly  understood.  In  towns  smaller  than 
Edinburgh,  again,  there  is,  for  this  very  rea¬ 
son,  a  somewhat  different  arrangement  and 
proportion  of  the  various  kinds  of  educating 
circumstance.  In  lieu  of  Arthur  Seat — the 
influence  of  which,  as  a  great  natural  magnet 
affecting  the  organisms  of  the  Edinburgh 
people  as  they  walk  beneath  it,  might  be  a 
subject  for  a  prize  essay — other  bills,  or, 
where  hills  are  scarce,  other  objects  of  phy¬ 
sical  note,  take  a  powerful  effect  on  the  local 
nerve  ;  the  quantity  of  artificial  civic  circum¬ 
stance,  whether  in  the  shape  of  buildings  or 
of  social  concourse,  is  diminished ;  and  there 
is  an  increased  amount,  in  compensation,  of 
circumstance  purely  rural  or  agricultural. 
Again,  coming  down  to  the  mere  fishing-vil¬ 
lage,  or,  going  beyond  it  even,  to  the  solitude 


of  a  tract  of  Peebles-shire  sheep-walk  with 
its  scattered  hamlets,  here,  though  the  kind 
and  proportion  of  circumstance  is  again  al¬ 
tered,  there  is  still  local  circumstance  enough 
to  afford  by  itself  a  characteristic  education 
for  the  natives.  Let  a  villager  of  the  Fife- 
shire  coast  live  out  his  aged  maturity  in  the 
American  backwoods,  or  in  the  Indian  jungle, 
the  images  most  natural  to  his  fancy  will  still 
be  images  of  rocky  shores  and  a  bleak  sea¬ 
board,  and  scaly  fish-boats,  and  jetties  thick 
with  kelp  and  tangle.  Let  a  native  of  the 
pastoral  region  of  Peebles-shire  become  se¬ 
cretary  to  an  embassy  in  Vienna,  and  attend 
balls  and  concerts  in  that  luxurious  capital ; 
still  all  the  images  of  this  bis  later  existence 
will  be  but  as  paintings  over  a  former  picture ; 
and  when  memory  washes  out  the  palimp¬ 
sests,  there  will  reappear,  vivid  as  ever,  the 
original  images  of  the  brown  hills  with  the 
circular  steep  pens  visible  on  their  sides,  and 
the  plaided  shepherds  descending  far  asun¬ 
der,  and  the  white  line  of  stony  road  in  the 
valley,  and  the  patient  man  angling  in  the 
peaty  trout-stream.  So  also  with  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  born  on  his  flat  tract  of  fertile  wheat 
land.  In  short,  the  greater  part  of  the  ed¬ 
ucation  which  every  man  receives  is  this 
education  of  native  local  circumstance ;  and 
a  systematic  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  such  an  education  universally  going  on 
might  do  much  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It 
ought  to  be  a  principle  with  all  interested  in 
education,  that  every  boy  ought  to  have,  as 
part  of  his  intellectual  outfit,  a  tolerably  com¬ 
plete  acquaintance  with  the  natural  pheno¬ 
mena,  the  social  processes  and  ongoings,  and 
the  legendary  lore  of  at  least  his  own  parish 
or  district.  Healthy  boys  do  attain  a  good 
deal  of  this  for  themselves ;  and  this  is  the 
meaning  of  that  perpetual  locomotion  and 
inquisitiveness  of  the  boys  about  towns,  lead¬ 
ing  them  for  ever  down  lanes,  and  on  board 
ships,  and  through  markets,  and  into  the  pur¬ 
lieus  of  tan-pits,  and  weaving-shops,  and  iron- 
foundries,  and  wherever  else  nobody  wants 
them.  When  kindly  educational  theorists 
shall  have  duly  systematized  all  this  for  the 
poor  fellows,  if  such  an  event  shall  ever  hap¬ 
pen,  they  will  be  led  through  a  regular  course 
of  parochial  natural  history,  studies  in  the 
parochial  arts  and  manufactures,  inspection 
mto  what  is  parochially  whimsical  or  morbid, 
and  information  respecting  the  parochial  an¬ 
tiquities,  traditions,  and  social  arrangements. 
As  it  is,  we  see  many  of  them  by  instinct,  as 
it  were,  far  more  eager  students  in  this  school 
of  the  parish  than  they  are  in  the  parish- 
school.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  there  have 
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been  few  eminent  men,  not  of  the  purely 
speculative  order  of  intellect,  to  whose  (i^enius 
the  local  circumstances  around  which  they 
passed  their  lives  will  not  be  found  to  have 
imparted  a  characteristic  quality  and  color. 
In  many  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  we  trace  the 
influence  of  circumstances  peculiar  or  all  but 
peculiar  to  wood^  Warwickshire;  in  all 
Charles  Lamb’s  writings  we  seem  to  breathe 
the  air  of  Cheapside ;  and  in  the  very  face 
and  phraseology  of  Chalmers,  we  recognize 
an  affinity  with  the  village  of  Anstruther. 
About  the  most  hideous  fate,  in  the  way  of 
nativity,  we  could  wish  to  our  worst  enemy, 
supposing  we  could  stand  in  that  relation  to 
a  merely  prospective  individual,  would  be 
that  he  should  be  born  and  bred  in  Wapping. 

All  this  is  appropiale  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Miller’s  book.  It  is  not  without  a  pecu¬ 
liar  signiflcance  that  even  to  this  day, 
although  for  fourteen  years  he  has  been  an 
inhabitant  of  Eldinburgh,  he  is  often  spoken 
of  and  thought  of  as  Hugh  Miller  of  Cro¬ 
marty.  Not  only  is  he  a  Cromarty  man  by 
birth  and  lineage  ;  he  is  a  Cromarty  man  in 
that  higher  sense  to  which  we  have  been  al¬ 
luding — as  having  received  a  great  part  of 
his  best  education  in  what  we  may  now  be 
allowed  to  call  the  school  of  Cromarty 
scenery  and  Cromarty  circumstance.  Of  the 
thirty-seven  years  of  his  life  preceding  his 
final  removal  to  Edinburgh,  not  more  than  a 
few  in  all  were  spent  out  of  Cromarty  or  its 
neighborhood ;  so  that,  of  necessity,  a  large 
proportion  of  all  that  he  has  learnt,  whether 
of  nature  or  of  men,  by  direct  observation, 
has  been  drawn  from  this  part  of  the  general 
Scottish  area.  We  have  said  that  the  case 
is  similar  with  almost  all  men,  and  that  in 
almost  all  distinguished  men  it  will  be  found 
that  the  substratum  of  acquired  fact  and 
image  upon  which  they  have  built  the 
thoughts  of  their  lives,  has  been  constructed 
of  firm  local  material.  In  Mr.  Miller’s  case, 
however,  this  is  visible  in  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree.  Few  men  seem  to  have  so  thoroughly 
exhausted,  in  the  process  of  their  education, 
all  the  circumstance  of  all  kinds  within  the 
limits  of  their  native  district,  capable  of  being 
in  any  way  turned  to  account.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  volume  may  be  regarded 
as  a  continuous  illustration  of  this  remark. 
It  is  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume,  how¬ 
ever,  containing  the  records  of  Mr.  Miller’s 
boyhood  and  youth,  that  one  will  be  the 
most  struck  with  his  ardor  as  a  student  in 
this  “school,”  from  which  he  has  learnt  so 
much.  We  follow  him  there  with  all  the 
more  interest  that  his  scholarship  was  in¬ 


stinctive — that  he  had  not  yet  learnt  to  know 
that  what  he  was  doing  was  scholastic  at  all. 
We  see  him  ranging,  as  a  boy,  over  every 
rood  and  acre  of  the  surrounding  district, — 
strolling  along  the  beach,  climbing  the  rocks, 
making  bonfires  in  the  caves,  deviating  into 
the  morasses,  pushing  through  the  woods, 
swimming  round  ships  in  the  harbor,  and 
entering  at  his  pleasure  the  shops  of  trades¬ 
men  and  mechanics  in  the  town.  We  see 
him  becoming  acquainted  with  specimens  of 
almost  all  the  types  of  Cromarty  humanity, 
from  boys  of  his  own  age  upwards  to  more 
elderly  personages  both  of  staid  and  of  ec¬ 
centric  character,  some  of  whom  he  sketches 
from  memory.  How  much  knowledge  relat¬ 
ing  to  ways,  things,  and  people,  he  thus 
picked  up  in  the  mere  course  of  his  sponta¬ 
neous  locomotion  and  research  as  a  boy,  will 
be  best  inferred  from  the  volume  itself. 

Out  of  school,  the  range  was  wider  and 
more  exciting.  There  were  the  sports  on  the 
town-links,  in  which  all  the  boys  participated. 
There  were  excursions,  in  which  our  author 
led  the  way,  and  was  followed  but  by  a  few 
more  enterprising  spirits,  along  the  preci¬ 
pices  on  the  coast.  There  was  the  sea,  in  all 
its  aspects  of  storm  and  calm,  with  occasion¬ 
ally  the  variation  of  a  ship  in  distress,  or  the 
dead  body  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor  cast  up  on 
the  beach,  to  become  the  subject  of  mingled 
pity,  disgust,  and  speculation.  There  were 
opportunities  of  going  out  to  sea  with  the 
fishermen,  and  witnessing  scenes  of  herring¬ 
fishing  at  night,  with  darkness  and  water  all 
round,  and  torches  gleaming  from  the  boats. 
Nor  was  there  wanting,  in  our  author’s  case, 
such  instruction  and  leading  as  might  impart 
order  and  scientific  direction  to  all  this  med¬ 
ley  of  sensations,  objects,  and  incidents.  His 
uncle  Alexander,  who  was  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quentof  his  grown-up  companions  out  of  doors, 
furnished  him  with  what  was  in  fact  equiva¬ 
lent — though  the  lessons  were  not  dignified 
with  such  a  name — to  a  rudimentary  course 
of  expositions  in  the  Natural  History.  He 
learnt  himself  to  collect  on  the  beach,  and  to 
distinguish  from  one  another,  the  various  indi¬ 
vidual  minerals  of  the  locality, — porphyries, 
granites,  gneisses,  quartz,  clay-slates,  mica- 
schists,  &c. ;  and  he  could  claim  the  credit 
of  having  discovered  for  himself,  that  Cro¬ 
marty  had  one  precious  stone  among  her 
minerals, — the  garnet.  In  the  mineralogy, 
therefore,  of  his  native  district,  and  by  con¬ 
sequence  in  the  elements  of  its  more  obviotis 
geology,  he  was  practically  self-taught  at  an 
early  age ;  though,  even  here,  uncle  Sandy 
I  was  his  referee  in  cases  of  difficulty.  Of  the 
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botany  of  Cromarty  he  learnt  a  great  deal  in 
the  same  way,  acquiring  an  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  names  and  appearances  of  all  the 
commoner  local  wild  flowers,  plants,  and  fo¬ 
rest  trees,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  and  grain 
of  the  different  woods.  It  was  in  the  mete¬ 
orology,  the  hydrology,  and  the  zoology  of 
Cromarty,  however, — if  we  may  use  such 
grand  words,  where  uncle  Sandy  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  used  their  concrete  equivalents, — 
that  uncle  Sandy  was  greatest.  In  walks 
with  his  nephew  along  the  beach,  he  taught 
him  much  about  the  weather,  much  about 
the  tides,  and  infinitely  more  about  the  shell¬ 
fish,  the  crabs,  and  other  crustaceans,  and  the 
sea-fowl,  with  which  the  coast  abounded ; 
while,  if,  leaving  the  beach,  they  strolled  into 
the  woods,  there  was  plenty  to  talk  about  in 
the  birds,  bees,  wasps,  spiders,  and  the  like, 
which,  though  content  to  be  parishioners  of 
Cromarty,  preferred  being  out  of  the  aroma 
of  the  sea- weed.  Meanwhile,  within  doors, 
uncle  James  was,  in  a  similar  manner,  organ¬ 
izing  and  enlarging  his  nephew’s  observations 
and  acquisitions  in  another  direction.  What 
uncle  Sandy  was  to  him  in  the  natural  history 
of  Cromarty,  or  the  little  world  of  its  natu¬ 
ral  physical  circumstance,  —  its  rocks,  its 
clouds,  its  rains,  its  tides,  its  trees,  its  ferns, 
its  shell-fish,  and  its  insects, — uncle  James 
was  in  the  other  and  no  less  important  depart¬ 
ment  of  its  social  and  human  history,  or  the 
whole  little  world  of  its  humors  and  legend¬ 
ary  circumstance.  From  him  be  acquired  no 
small  stock  of  local  traditions,  and  sketches 
of  past  and  present  Cromarty  life.  Add  to 
this,  that  an  occasional  trip  carried  him  away 
out  of  Cromarty  and  its  neighborhood  alto¬ 
gether,  into  wider  and  stranger  fields  of  ob¬ 
servation.  Of  these  trips  he  records,  as  of 
most  interest,  one  or  two  into  the  highlands  of 
Sutherlandshire,  where,  among  cousins  of  the 
true  Oaelic  breed,  he  had  glimpses  not  only 
of  natural  scenery,  but  also  of  customs,  phy¬ 
siognomies,  and  modes  of  living  and  thinking, 
very  different  from  those  of  his  own  Lowland 
and  semi-Scandinavian  home.  Finally,  and 
also  properly  belonging  to  this  schooling  of 
native  and  local  circumstance,  there  were 
numerous  direct  living  links,  besides  the  well- 
stored  memories  of  his  uncle  James  and  his 
grandfather,  by  which  he  could  ascend  into 
a  world  of  past  incidents,  manners,  and  cos¬ 
tumes,  very  different  from  that  which  he  saw 
around  him.  He  knew  and  talked  with  men 
who  had  fought  at  Culloden,  and  who  could 
tell  him,  as  no  book  could  tell  him,  of  the 
incidents  of  that  day,  and  the  scenes  after 
the  battle.  He  had  seen  one  old  lady  who 
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had  been  carried,  when  a  child,  to  witness 
the  last  witch-burning  in  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  still  remembered,  with  horrible  dis¬ 
tinctness,  the  sputtering  of  the  charred  flesh 
of  the  poor  wrinkled  victim,  and  the  stench 
of  the  smoke  as  the  wind  blew  it  where  she 
and  her  nurse  were  standing.  And  be  had 
conversed  with  an  aged  woman,  who  had  her¬ 
self  conversed  with  an  aged  man,  who  told 
her  his  own  recollections  of  the  Covenanting 
times,  and  especially  of  the  great  popular 
excitement  caused  by  the  death  of  Kenwick 
in  1687. 

Like  Bums,  Hugh  Miller  had  a  perfectly 
competent  amount  of  good  school  education. 

In  his  fifth  or  sixth  year  he  went  to  a  dame’s 
school,  where  he  learnt  to  read.  Thence  he 
was  transferred  to  the  grammar-school  of 
Cromarty,  where,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  other  boys,  his  coevals  in  the  town 
and  neighborhood,  he  went  through  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  whatever  else  was  taught  in  parish  schools 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  He  even  began 
Latin,  with  a  view  to  college.  Finally,  in  his 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year,  as  near  as  we  can 
make  out  the  date,  be  attended  for  some  time 
a  kind  of  private  or  subscription-school,  set 
up  in  the  town  as  a  rival  to  the  grammar- 
school.  All  this,  we  suppose,  amounted  to 
just  as  good  a  school  education  as  was  at 
that  time  to  be  had  by  any  youth  in  Cro¬ 
marty  ;  and  if  Bums,  remembering  his  school 
training,  with  its  smattering  of  French  and 
trigonometry,  could  say  with  literal  truth, 
according  to  the  standard  of  Ayrshire, 

My  talents  they  were  not  the  worst,  nor  yet  my 
education  O, 

Hugh  Miller,  among  his  contemporaries  of 
the  north  of  Scotland,  can  say  quite  as  much. 
The  truth  is,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  there 
is  much  misapprehension  on  this  point,  espe¬ 
cially  among  Englishmen.  It  is  difficult  for 
Englishmen  to  realize  the  state  of  things  in 
Scotland,  or,  at  least,  in  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land,  as  regards  the  possibility  of  education 
for  a  poor  man’s  son.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
(and,  we  believe,  still,)  the  very  best  classical 
school  education  that  a  boy  could  have  in  the 
chief  city  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  was  to  be 
had  for  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  a  quarter. 
Any  boy,  a  native  of  that  town,  and  living 
with  his  parents,  could  receive  not  only  the 
best,  but  absolutely  the  most  dignified  school 
education  that  the  town  afforded,  for  precisely 
that  sum ;  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  wealthiest  citizen  to  procure  for  bis  son 
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a  better  classical  schooling  than  that  sum 
purchased  for  the  poorest.  The  sons  of  the 
richest  and  of  some  of  the  poorest  men  in  the 
town  passed  equally  through  that  school,  and 
were  taught  Latin  five  hours  a  day  all  at  the 
same  rate  of  half  a  guinea  a  head  quarterly. 
That  was  the  grammar-school  of  a  university 
town,  and  a  kind  of  preparatory  classical  se¬ 
minary,  where  boys  of  the  town,  or  who  were 
boarded  in  the  town,  were  prepared  for  the 
university.  To  the  same  or  to  a  neighboring 
university  came  youths  who  had  received 
their  preparatory  training  in  the  ordinary 
parish  schools  scattered  over  the  north  of 
Scotland,  the  difference  between  the  city 
grammar-school  and  these  parochial  schools 
being,  that  in  the  former  the  instruction  was 
wholly  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  their  accompani¬ 
ments,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  Latin  was  taught 
only  as  something  accessory,  to  the  few  who 
wanted  it.  Cromarty  grammar-school,  then, 
was  the  parochial  school  of  a  considerable 
town,  where  a  boy  could  receive  all  the  ele 
ments  of  an  English  education,  and  could 
also,  if  he  chose  to  enter  the  Latin  class,  be 
fitted  for  college.  Thus,  in  the  matter  of 
school  education,  Hugh  Miller’s  position  is 
exactly  this,  that  he  went,  along  with  his  co¬ 
evals,  up  very  nearly  to  the  last  point  that 
Cromarty  means  and  appurtenances  could 
carry  him.  To  go  farther  would  have  in¬ 
volved  leaving  Cromarty  and  going,  for  five 
months  every  year,  to  King’s  College,  Aber¬ 
deen,  as  the  nearest  university.  About  two 
or  three  per  cent.,  at  the  utmost,  of  the  Cro¬ 
marty  youths  did  so ;  and  Hugh  Miller  was 
not  one  of  these,  though  he  was  on  the  point 
of  being  one.  Or,  to  represent  the  matter  on 
a  larger  statistical  scale,  about  six  or  seven 
hundred  youths  annually  at  that  time  in  all 
Scotland  were  drafted  into  the  universities ; 
and  Hugh  Miller  of  Cromarty  just  stopped 
short  of  being  one  of  the  seven  hundred  of 
his  year.  This  is  a  fair  measure  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  scholastic  and  technical  sense. 

What  pedagogy  did  for  Hugh  Miller,  was 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  franchise  of 
books.  At  the  dame’s  school,  as  he  himself 
says,  he  thoroughly  “  mastered  the  grand 
acquirement  of  his  life — the  art  of  holding 
converse  with  books his  subsequent  school¬ 
ing  being  little  more  than  a  continued  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  acquirement  under  superintend¬ 
ence.  He  became,  as  is  invariably  the  case 
with  such  men  in  their  boyhood,  an  insatia¬ 
ble  and  omnivorous  reader.  First,  of  course, 
came  the  Bible  and  the  Shorter  Catechism — 
the  foundation  of  all,  even  if  regarded  only 
as  so  much  literature.  Then  came  a  course 


of  congenial  reading  in  “Jack  the  Giant- 
Killer,’”  “Jack  and  the  Bean-SUalk,”  the 
“  Yellow  Dwarf,”  “  Sinbad  the  Sailor,”  and 
other  “  immortal  works”  of  that  class.  Mov¬ 
ing  on,  our  author  attacked  in  succession 
“  Pope’s  Odyssey  and  Iliad,”  the  “  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  “  Robinson  Crusoe,”  “Gulliver’s 
Travels,”  the  judgment  chapter  in  Howie’s 
“  Scotch  Worthies,”  the  “  Mysteries  of  Udol- 
pho,”  “Ambrose  on  Angels,”  “  Miracles  of 
Nature  and  Art,”  the  “Adventures  of  Philip 
Quarll,”  and  a  collection  of  “Vojages  and 
Travels,”  including  those  of  Cook,  Byron,  An¬ 
son,  Drake,  Dampier,  Raleigh,  and  Captain 
Woods  Rogers.  All  these  were  read,  some¬ 
times  in  odd  volumes,  before  his  eleventh 
year,  by  which  time  also  he  had  dipped  into 
“  Flavel,”  Henry’s  “  Commentary,”  the 
“Cloud  of  Witnesses,”  and  other  works  of  old 
Scottish  theology.  Then  came  Hamilton’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  Blind  Harry’s  “Wallace,”  and  with  it 
the  usual  fit  of  enthusiastic  Scotticism.  Dry- 
den’s  “  Virgil”  and  other  translations  follow¬ 
ed.  The  family  stock  of  literature  having 
been  thus  exhausted,  neighbors  and  friends 
in  Cromarty  were  laid  under  contribution,  and 
especially  one  Francie,  a  retired  clerk  and 
supercargo,  out  of  whose  stock  were  obtained 
the  “  Nineteen  Years’  Travels  of  William 
Lithgow,”  the  complete  “  British  Essayists,” 
from  Addison  to  Mackenzie,  Goldsmith’s 
“  Essays”  and  “  Citizen  of  the  World,”  a 
number  of  translations  of  “  Voyages  and  Tra¬ 
vels”  from  the  French,  translations  from  Klop- 
stock,  Lavater,  and  some  other  German 
writers,  and  a  collection  of  the  minor  poems, 
(fee.,  of  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne.  “  Shake- 
speare”came  in  due  time,  and  other  books  and 
medleys  of  which  it  is  useless  to  take  reck¬ 
oning.  We  have  only  to  fancy  such  a  mass 
of  miscellaneous  pabulum  as  the  above  health¬ 
ily  digested,  and  to  remember  that  the  ingre¬ 
dients  most  likely  to  take  a  permanent  effect 
on  the  constitution  were  the  Voyages  and 
Travels,  Blind  Hariy,  the  Scottish  Worthies, 
Pope,  the  British  Essayists,  and  the  Queen 
Anne  wits,  and  we  shall  have  an  idea  of  what 
may  have  been  the  literary  capacities  and 
tastes  of  our  author  in  his  sixteenth  or  seven¬ 
teenth  year.  That  he  should  by  this  time 
have  begun  to  venture  on  literary  production 
for  himself  was  a  matter  of  course.  At  the 
grammar-school  he  had  acquired  a  reputation 
among  his  class-fellows  as  a  narrator  of  sto¬ 
ries.  In  his  letters  to  his  schoolfellows  he  be¬ 
gan  to  consider  expression  and  style.  Lastly, 
obeying  the  usual  imitative  instinct,  he  wrote 
verses.  His  last  exploit  as  a  schoolboy  was 
to  engage  in  a  wrestling- match  on  the  school- 
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floor  with  the  master,  and  then,  in  revenge 
for  having  been  thrown,  to  write  a  satire 
upon  him.  The  piece,  entitled  “  The  Peda¬ 
gogue,”  was  much  relished  by  those  who 
were  in  tlie  secret  of  the  authorship,  and  was 
duly  copied  out  and  forwarded  to  its  victim 
by  the  penny-post.  It  opens  thus: 

With  solemn  mien  and  pious  air, 

S — k — r  attends  each  call  of  grace  ; 

Loud  eloquence  bedecks  his  prayer, 

And  formal  sanctity  his  face. 

All  ^ood  ;  but  turn  the  other  side 
And  see  the  smiling  beau  displayed — 

The  pompous  strut,  exalted  air. 

And  all  that  marks  the  fop  is  there. 

Our  young  Cromarty  hero  is  evidently  be¬ 
coming  formidable.  If  he  can  first  nearly 
throw  his  schoolmaster  in  a  wrestling-match, 
and  then  make  him  wince  by  the  use  of  his 
pen,  it  is  clear  that  the  man  is  already  stir¬ 
ring  in  him,  and  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  be 
done  with  pedagogues.  Accordingly,  the 
foregoing  lampoon  was  his  farewell  to  school- 
life. 

Doing  our  best  to  realize  the  exact  state 
of  the  case,  and  expressing  distinctly  what, 
in  the  modesty  of  autobiography,  can  only 
indirectly  appear,  we  can  pronounce  Hugh 
Miller  to  have  been,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
undoubtedly  the  foremost  youth  in  the  whole 
district  of  Cromarty — the  strongest  in  body, 
the  largest  in  brain  ;  the  most  adventurous  in 
pedestrian  excursions ;  the  best  informed  in 
local  natural  history,  local  legend,  and  local 
fact  of  all  kinds  ;  the  most  extensively  read 
in  books  ;  the  best  writer  of  letters  and  verses; 
the  most  cultivated,  in  short,  in  every  thing 
held  ill  scholastic  repute,  except  spelling,  La¬ 
tin,  and  English  pronunciation.  This,  though 
we  have  to  infer  it,  seems  the  literal  truth. 
The  only  natural  faculty  in  which,  so  far  as 
we  can  gather,  he  was  decidedly  deficient, 
was  that  known  as  the  musical  ear.  Nature, 
he  says,  in  despite  of  unusually  large  phre¬ 
nological  indications,  had  entirely  withheld 
from  him  this  one  of  her  gifts.  His  uncle 
Sandy,  who  was  profound  in  psalmody,  had, 
as  he  thought,  once  taught  him  to  recognize 
the  psalm-iune  of  St.  George’s  ;  but  even  this 
supposed  acquisition  broke  down  the  first 
time  that  another  tune  was  sung  in  church, 
in  which,  as  in  St.  George’s,  the  last  line  of 
the  stanza  was  repeated^  If,  however,  even 
now,  the  real  connection  between  the  musical 
ear  and  the  general  intellect  is  an  insoluble 
problem  ;  if,  even  now,  Hugh  Miller’s  is  ano¬ 
ther  name  to  be  added  to  those  of  Coleridge, 
Chalmers,  Scott,  Burns,  and  many  more,  all 


proving  that  the  technical  ear  for  music  is 
distinct  even  from  so  apparently  similar  a 
thing  as  the  passion  for  rhythm,  cadence,  and 
rhetorical  harmony — it  is  not  likely  that  in 
Cromarty  at  that  time  the  want  was  regarded 
as  any  thing  very  serious.  At  the  outset  of 
life,  at  least,  the  swarthy  Ayrshire  poet  was 
no  better  endowed  with  the  ear  for  music 
than  his  fair-haired  admirer  and  fellow-coun¬ 
tryman  of  the  north, — Robert  Burns  and  bis 
brother  Gilbert  having  been,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  their  schoolmaster,  the  least 
musically  sensitive  of  all  the  lads  in  the  pa¬ 
rish.  By  perseverance  on  the  violin.  Burns 
partly  overcame  this  defect  in  later  life ;  but 
Mr.  Miller,  it  seems,  remains  as  he  was.  But 
whether  he  could  dUtinguish  St.  George’s 
from  Peterborough  or  not,  he  was  decidedly 
the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  lad  in  all 
Cromarty  and  its  neighborhood.  That  was, 
Drought  to  have  been  admitted ;  and  it  would 
have  been  but  a  very  probable  calculation, 
on  the  back  of  this,  that  he  was  also  the  ablest 
and  most  accomplished  lad  in  all  that  region 
of  the  north  of  Scotland  which  Cromarty 
could  survey.  What  was  to  be  done  with 
this  youth,  in  whose  subsequent  career  his 
native  place  and  the  whole  north  of  Scotland 
might  well  feel  interested  ? 

No  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cromarty  was  convened  to  decide  this  ques¬ 
tion.  It  was  decided  in  a  small  committee, 
of  which  the  youth  himself,  and  his  uncles, 
James  and  Sandy,  were  the  principal  mem¬ 
bers.  Family  circumstances  and  the  custom 
of  the  place  had  limited  the  choice  of  courses 
to  these  two — a  migration,  after  a  little  while 
of  further  preparation,  to  King’s  College, 
Aberdeen,  there  to  study  for  one  of  the  leain- 
ed  professions,  and,  most  naturally,  for  the 
Scottish  Church  ;  or,  immediate  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  some  trade.  There  were  serious  dis¬ 
cussions  in  the  committee  on  the  subject. 
Uncles  James  and  Sandy  were  decidedly  for 
college  and  a  learned  profession,  towards 
which  course  their  own  scanty  means  were 
freely  ofleied.  The  youth  demurred.  “I 
had  no  wish  and  no  peculiar  fitness,”  he  says, 
“  to  be  either  lawyer  or  doctor  ;  and  as  for 
the  Church,  that  was  too  serious  a  direction 
to  look  in  for  one’s  bread,  unless  one  could 
honestly  regard  one’s  self  as  called  to  the 
Church’s  proper  work ;  and  I  could  not.” 
This  argument  was  decisive  ;  “  better  be  any 
thing,”  said  the  uncles,  “than  an  uncalled 
!  minister.”  Even  then  fifty  pounds  in  hand 
might  have  arrested  the  decision  ;  but,  us  it 
was,  a  trade  was  resolved  upon,  'ihe  hus¬ 
band  of  a  maternal  aunt  was  a  stone-mason 
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in  a  small  way  of  business,  and  to  him  Hugh 
Miller  was  apprenticed.  An  important  fact, 
as  it  has  turned  out,  in  the  history  of  the 
mason  trade ! 

We  cannot  pretend  to  do  any  thing  like 
justice  to  this  new  “  school”  into  which  our 
author  thus  entered  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
and  in  which  he  remained,  with  only  a  change 
from  form  to  form,  till  his  thirty- fourth.  One 
thing  is  to  be  home  in  mind :  The  scholar 
carried  with  him  into  the  new  school  not  only 
all  his  previous  acquisitions,  but  also  a  6rm 
resolution  that  the  circumstances  of  his  new 
position  should  not  interfere  with  his  efforts 
to  add  to  them.  “  Daring  to  believe,”  he 
says,  “  that  literature,  and  mayhap  natural 
science,  were,  after  all,  my  proper  vocations, 
I  resolved  that  much  of  my  leisure  time 
should  be  given  to  careful  observation,  and 
the  study  of  our  best  English  authors.” 
Bearing  this  in  mind  ;  bearing  in  mind  that 
our  author,  when  he  donned  his  apron  and 
took  the  mallet  in  hand,  carried  with  him  into 
the  trade  a  determinate  character  and  bent, 
which  its  occupations  could  neither  subdue 
nor  satisfy,  and  to  which  he  was  resolved 
that  they  should  even  all  minister,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  see,  further,  that  there  were 
precisely  two  ways  in  which  his  new  mode 
of  life  could  affect  him.  In  the  6rst  place, 
as  a  philosophic  friend  of  ours  would  say,  it 
would  affect  himself  subjectively,  by  gradu¬ 
ally  bringing  him  into  that  point  of  view  from 
which  the  stone-mason,  in  particular,  surveys 
nature  and  society, — it  would  gradually  be¬ 
get  in  him  the  stone-mason  cast  of  thought, 
in  the  second  place,  it  would  affect  him  by 
introducing  him  to  quite  a  new  range  of  ob¬ 
jective  circumstances  and  particulars  —  the 
peculiar  world,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Scottish 
stone-mason.  To  express  the  same  thing 
otherwise,  the  man  whose  profession  it  is  to 
handle  a  mallet  and  hew  and  set  stones,  learns 
to  think  in  a  certain  corresponding  manner, 
the  peculiarities  of  which  might  be  investi¬ 
gated  ;  and  he  is  also  led  into  scenes  and 
places  where  only  men  who  handle  mallets 
and  hew  and  set  stones  habitually  go.  The 
two  effects,  it  will  be  seen,  are  fundamentally 
one;  but  they  are  nevertheless  distinguishable. 

Subjected  to  all  the  influences  of  this  mode 
of  life,  so  well  described  by  Miller,  our  author, 
first  as  a  stripling  apprentice  among  older 
masons,  and  then  for  some  years  as  a  full- 
grown  journeyman,  skilled  in  his  craft,  and 
earning  its  highest  wages,  willingly  con¬ 
tracted  his  competent  share  of  “the  mason’s” 
peculiarities.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  it  was  only  during  the  first  half  of  his 


entire  connection  with  the  trade  of  a  stone¬ 
mason  that  he  was  subjected  to  those  more 
coarse  and  rough  experiences  of  bothy- life 
and  the  like,  which  he  has  pictured  in  such 
a  graphic  manner.  After  having  worked  as 
a  journeyman  for  some  years,  and  having, 
during  that  time,  had  his  due  share  of  such 
hardships,  he  was  able  in  part  to  release 
himself  from  them,  and  to  support  him.^elf  in 
a  manner  more  agreeable  to  his  tastes,  and 
more  conducive  to  his  comfort,  by  exchanging 
the  life  of  a  journeyman  operative,  working, 
season  after  season,  fur  different  roasters, 
and  in  company  with  other  journeymen,  for 
that  of  a  jobbing- mason,  undertaking  such 
small  private  commissions  in  the  way  of  his 
trade  as  he  could  himself  execute  within  a 
moderate  distance  either  of  Cromarty  or 
Inverness.  Of  this  kind  of  work-^and  much 
of  it  consisted  in  the  sculpturing  and  lettering 
of  tomb-stones,  stone  dials,  and  the  like, — 
he  found  quite  enough  to  enable  him  during 
nine  or  ten  years  to  earn  a  subsistence  at 
least  equal  to  that  which  he  had  before 
eai’ned  as  a  journey  man  under  contractors. 
Still,  even  during  this  improved  peiiod,  his 
worldly  condition  was,  in  all  respects,  that 
of  an  operative  mason.  If  he  did  not  work, 
as  one  of  a  gang,  in  quarries  or  in  sheds, 
near  buildings  in  course  of  erection,  and 
lodge  in  barracks  and  bothies  with  com¬ 
panions,  his  work  was  still  hard  manual 
labor  in  the  open  air  in  all  weathers,  and  his 
domestic  accommodations  were  the  same  as 
those  of  any  plain,  careful  Scotch  mechanic. 
Literally,  therefore,  and  in  the  strictest 
sense,  Hugh  Miller’s  education  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  whole  adult  life  was  that 
of  a  common  mason ;  and  as  truly  as  Thom 
or  Tannahill  can  be  regarded  as  represent¬ 
atives  in  literature  of  the  peculiar  style  of 
mind  brought  on  by  the  habits  of  their  trade, 
may  Hugh  Miller  be  regarded  as  a  literary 
representative  of  the  habits  brought  on  by 
his.  And  certainly,  there  is  nothing  in  him 
of  that  morbid  and  acrid  humor,  that  too 
keen  and  peevish  state  of  nerve,  which  is 
apt,  if  his  observations  lare  correct,  to  cha¬ 
racterize  the  genius  of  the  sedentary  opera¬ 
tive.  He  thinks  and  writes  muscularly, 
cheerfully  and  healthily,  like  a  man  whose 
work  has  been  in  the  open  air,  and  whose 
fare  has  been  solid  and  farinaceous.  He 
has  carried  something  of  the  gait  and  mass¬ 
iveness  of  the  stone-mason  with  him  into 
literature.  He  even  lays  down  his  sentences 
slowly  and  deliberately,  as  if  they  were  so 
many  blocks  to  be  set  squarely  in  their 
proper  places,  plain  and  ornamented,  just  as 
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they  come.  A  page  of  his  writing  in  type 
presents  to  the  accustomed  eye  a  compact, 
and,  as  one  might  say,  a  well-built  appear¬ 
ance.  And  the  thought  which  is  bedded  in 
the  type  is  always  substantial,  and,  even 
where  the  form  is  most  delicate  and  the 
color  richest,  of  hard  and  firm  material. 

But,  though  taking  on  genially  enough 
the  impress  and  manner  of  his  new  mode  of 
life,  it  was  still  as  a  man  who  had  brought 
mote  into  it  than  the  desire  to  earn  its 
wages  and  conform  to  its  usages.  In  every 
company  of  workmen  to  which  he  belonged 
during  his  apprentice  and  journeyman  days, 
his  taste  fur  reading  alone  must  have  marked 
him  out  as  a  man  far  out  of  the  common 
way.  Faithful  to  his  resolution  on  entering 
the  trade,  he  employed,  from  the  very  first 
moment,  all  the  leisure  which  it  left  him  in 
the  work  of  earnest  intellectual  cultivation. 
In  noisy  bothies,  on  summer  and  autumn 
evenings,  or  at  home  during  the  winter,  he 
continued  uninterruptedly  to  read  all  kinds 
of  books.  It  must  have  been  during  this, 
the  most  laborious  period  of  his  life,  that  he 
began  to  form  that  intimate  and  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  English 

froets  and  prose  writers,  as  well  as  with  their 
ives,  of  which  his  writings  give  such  ample 
proof.  Of  the  English  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  particular,  with  its 
Swifts,  its  Addisons,  its  Popes,  its  Shen- 
stones,  its  Goldsmiths,  and  its  Cowpers,  there 
was  probably  in  all  England  itself  no  such 
assiduous  student  as  this  obscure  Scottish 
operative  of  the  years  1818-25,  whose  days 
were  spent  in  quarries  or  under  masons’ 
sheds,  and  his  evenings  in  wretched  High¬ 
land  bothies,  or  in  scarcely  superior  hovels 
in  Lowland  villages.  The  old  Sottish  poets 
and  prose-writers  were  also  duly  overtaken 
as  occasion  threw  them  in  his  way ;  and  at 
this  day  we  believe  there  is  no  Scotchman 
who  could  repeat  so  many  passages  of  Bar¬ 
bour,  Dunbar,  Gawin  Douglas,  or  Lyndsay. 
by  heart,  or  who  could,  out  of  his  own 
stores,  give  so  vivid  a  sketch,  at  bidding,  of 
the  past  history  and  gossip  of  Scottish 
literature.  To  read  Burns,  Allan  Ramsay, 
Byron,  and  the  Waverley  Novels,  is  by  no 
means  an  unusual  amount  of  literary  achieve¬ 
ment  among  Scottish  working-men;  but  a 
course  of  such  various  and  steady  reading  as 
that  which  our  author  went  through  would, 
even  in  these  da^s  of  mechanics’  institutions 
and  local  libraries,  be  an  undertaking  for  a 
select  few.  Nor  was  it  to  the  mere  litera¬ 
ture  of  fiction,  history,  poetry,  legend,  bio¬ 
graphy,  and  anecdote  —  the  various  field  of 


what  might  be  called  pleasant  or  amusing 
reading — that  our  author  restricted  himself. 
Something  like  justice  was  also  done  to  the 
chief  works  of  English  and  Scottish  philo¬ 
sophical  thought  —  more  especially  those  of 
LiMke,  Karnes,  Hume,  Reid,  Adam  Smith, 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  other  metaphysicians 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  This,  if  we  may 
judge  from  certain  allusions,  was  rather  a 
matter  of  conscience  than  of  real  liking;  and 
probably  the  reader  found  more  of  genuine 
interest  in  the  biographiet  of  this  class  of 
British  authors,  the  concrete  facts  of  their 
lives,  than  in  their  speculations.  The  same, 
however,  can  hardly  be  said  of  such  readings 
as  he  found  opportunity  for  in  one  other  field 
not  properly  included  in  pure  literature — 
that  of  natural  science.  Here  he  ranged  at 
large  with  a  sense  of  real  enjoyment ;  and 
though  books  in  this  department  were  not 
then  so  numerous  as  now,  such  as  came  in 
his  way,  from  encyclopaedias  to  manuals, 
must  have  been  turned  to  very  good  profit.  We 
are  not  sure  even  whether,  leaving  the  walks 
of  merely  descriptive  science,  such  as  botany 
or  zoology,  our  author  did  not  also  find  time 
at  this  period  to  carry  his  school-mathema¬ 
tics  a  little  farther  by  private  studies  in  Eu¬ 
clid  and  other  manuals,  and  to  cultivate 
some  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the 
higher  physical  sciences,  such  as  astronomy, 
mechanics,  and  chemistry.  Possibly  these 
higher  exercises  of  self-^ucation  were  re¬ 
served  for  the  later  period  of  his  career  as 
an  operative,  when  his  opportunities  of  leisure 
and  quiet  evening  study  were  greater.  This, 
at  all  events,  we  remark  about  his  writings, 
that  he  never  shrinks  from  an  allu'iion  re¬ 
quiring  knowledge  in  these  directions  —  be 
it  to  asymptote,  equation,  curve,  parallax, 
atomic  weight,  or  any  thing  else  equally 
naughty  to  your  spruce  Cockney  litterateur; 
and  that  his  allusions  of  this  kind  are  always 
perfectly  accurate.  When  and  where,  too, 
did  he  get  all  that  very  good  Latin  for  the 
names  of  his  plants  ?  Moreover,  he  speaks 
of  making  sketches,  architectural  drawings, 
and  no  end  of  other  things ;  nor  does  it  re¬ 
quire  his  own  statement  to  let  us  know  that 
all  this  while  he  was  writing  verses,  rhap¬ 
sodies,  reflections,  and  soliloquies  of  his  own, 
which,  if  picked  up  among  the  moors  or  in 
some  country  churchyard,  on  their  original 
dingy  and  well  -  economized  paper,  would 
have  made  a  travelling  Cambridge  student 
wonder  what  uncaught  Addison  or  Gold¬ 
smith  was  going  loose  in  that  hyperboreal 
region,  falling  short  of  stationery,  and  scat¬ 
tering  his  scraps  to  the  winds. 
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Tbe  profe^ision  of  a  stone-mason,  however, 
not  only  left  our  author  time  to  prosecute 
for  himself  all  that  species  of  culture  which 
could  be  acquired  by  reading  and  reflection ; 
it  opened  up  to  bim,  also,  a  more  direct  and 
specitic  means  of  education,  by  moving  bim 
about  from  spot  to  spot,  and  introducing 
him  to  an  ever-varying  succession  of  new 
Scottish  scenes  and  circumstances.  His  first 
scenes  of  labor,  indeed,  as  an  apprentice  and 
a  journeyman,  were  among  the  quarries  and 
in  the  solitudes  of  his  native  region  of  the 
Moray  Firth ;  but  even  there  he  broke  in 
upon  new  ground,  and  became  acquainted 
with  spots  with  which  he  had  not  till  then 
been  familiar.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
Highlands,  too,  till  then  confined  to  Koss- 
shire  and  Sutherland,  was  gradually  extended 
by  journeys  into  totally  new  districts,  with 
features  peculiar  to  themselves.  Many  a 
spot  of  wild  beauty,  l)ing  round  tbe  little 
circle  of  hewn  and  unhewn  stones  where  he 
and  his  comiianiuns  plied  their  midday  la¬ 
bors,  received  his  solitary  evening  visits,  and 
breathed  its  quiet  but  everlasting  influence 
into  his  trains  of  meditation.  Even  now,  we 
suppose,  he  has  but  to  shut  his  eyes,  and  a 
succession  of  these  old  loc  il  visions  will 
come  back  —  sweet  inland  glens  created  for 
nothing  but  the  hush  of  the  waterfall ; 
clusters  of  h  imlets,  each  under  its  patch  of 
stars;  remote  village  churchyards  studded 
with  their  homely  lombsiones ;  rocky  coves 
and  promontoiies  where  memory  still  hears 
the  sulieu  swinge  of  the  sea.  One  journey 
in  particular  he  refers  to  as  of  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  at  the  time  —  that  which  introduced 
him  tirct  to  the  scenery  and  circumstance  of 
the  western  coasts  of  Scotland.  He  records 
at  some  length  the  novel  impressions  which 
this  part  of  Scotland  made  upon  him, 
coming  upon  it,  as  be  did,  fresh  from  the 
east  coast,  and  with  his  mind  full  of  east 
coast  images.  The  very  sea  on  the  west 
co.ist  was  diflferent ;  one  could  see  the 
pebbles  at  the  bottom  through  a  far  greater 
depth  of  water;  and  the  fi^h  and  molluscs 
were  not  the  same.  All  this,  and  hundreds 
of  other  facts  of  tbe  kind,  be  noticed  with 
the  practised  eye  of  a  tourist  and  a  natural¬ 
ist;  and  all  this  he  now  accounts  to  have 
been  no  ineSicient  part  of  his  schooling 
while  a  working •  man.  More  important  in 
many  respects  than  his  visit  to  the  west 
coast,  was  bis  professional  journey  to  the 
south,  and  bis  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edinburgh  during  the  entire  season  of 
1824-25.  The  first  visit  to  Edinburgh  and 
its  neighborhood  is  always  an  event  of  note 
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in  the  life  of  a  Scottish  provincial,  and 
especially  in  that  of  a  young  native  of  the 
north  of  Scotland ;  and  that  in  the  case  of 
Hugh  Miller  the  migration  was  one  of  un¬ 
usual  consequence,  appears  from  tbe  large 
space  assigned  in  the  Autobiography  to  bis 
reminiscences  of  the  south  country.  It  was 
immediately  after  this  visit  to  the  south  that 
he  abandoned  the  rougher  life  of  a  journey¬ 
man,  and  began  that  of  a  jobbing  mason  or 
stone-cutter, — finding  sufficient  employment 
in  such  private  commissions  as  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Cromarty  afforded,  with  occasional 
excursions  into  the  adjacent  counties  of  Koss, 
Elgin,  and  Inverness. 

The  whole  of  this  education  supplied  to 
Mr.  Miller  between  his  seventeenth  and  his 
thirty-fourth  year  immediately  out  of  the 
exercise  of  his  trade,  consisted,  it  will  be 
seen,  but  in  an  extension  and  continuation  of 
that  “education  of  circumstance,”  of  which 
his  pieceding  life  as  a  youth  had  afforded  so 
conspicuous  an  example.  The  only  difference 
was,  that  the  school  was  wider.  For  “  Cro¬ 
marty  scenery  and  circumstance,”  substitute 
**  Scottish  scenery  and  circumstance,”  still 
allowing  the  north  of  Scotland  and  its  east 
coast  to  predominate,  and  the  essential 
nature  of  the  progress  will  be  sufficiently 
indicated.  Here,  too,  the  former  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  kinds  of  circumstance  into  the 
two  main  divisions  of  circumstance  of  the 
Uncle  Sandy  vein,  and  circumstance  of  the 
Uncle  James  vein,  will  still  hold  good.  As, 
formerly,  our  author,  combining  in  himself 
the  tastes  and  predilections  of  the  two  uncles, 
bad  shown  an  eiiual  aptitude  for  the  natural 
history  of  Cromaity,  and  for  the  miscella¬ 
neous  studies  which  it  offered  in  tbe  shape 
of  legends,  antiquities,  social  habits,  and 
quaint  individual  physiognomies,  so  now, 
with  his  firmer  powers  of  self-control,  and 
his  larger  stock  of  principles  and  idea«,  he 
stiU  moved  on,  gathering  facts  from  both 
worlds  wherever  he  went.  New  minerals 
were  picked  up  and  polished,  new  arrange¬ 
ments  of  rock  observed,  new  plants  identified, 
new  fishes  and  molluscs  studied  and  dis¬ 
sected.  What  with  such  an  increased  store 
of  materials  personally  collected,  whai  with 
tbe  higher  scientific  organization  that  Could 
be  given  to  them  by  hints  c>iught  from  books 
or  by  original  hypotheses  and  generalizations. 
Uncle  i:^ndy  and  Cromarty  were  soon  left 
far  behind.  Above  all,  in  geology  the  pio- 
gress  was  immense.  Until  the  lime  ot  his 
becoming  a  mason,  the  geology  of  our 
author  had  amounted  to  little  more  than  an 
empirical  knowledge  of  the  mineral  cbarac- 
20 
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ters  of  rocks.  The  wonders  of  the  fossil 
world  had  hardly  dawned  upon  his  view. 
An  occasional  fact,  such  as  the  disinterring 
of  the  trunk  of  an  antediluvian  tree  in  a 
morass,  had  sufficed  to  bring  the  vision  of  a 
pre-adamite  universe  of  organizsd  life  just 
within  his  range.  But  hardly  had  he  been 
a  few  days  at  work  in  his  6rst  quarry  when, 
attracted  by  the  organisms  in  which,  as  it 
chanced,  the  locality  was  unusually  rich,  he 
began,  almost  instinctively,  his  course  of 
geological  fesearches.  From  place  to  place, 
wherever  he  went,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Moray  Firth  to  those  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
the  hammer  was  continually  in  his  pocket, 
and  his  eye  ever  indefatigable  in  the  search 
for  fossils.  The  results,  all  the  world 
knows.  Not  only  did  the  stone-mason, 
blending  what  he  saw  with  what  he  read, 
become  a  self-taught  geologist,  learned  in  all 
that  contemporary  science  professed  to  know; 
not  only  did  he  add  to  the  number  of  his 
private  enjoyments  that  of  being  able  to 
speculate  as  profoundly  as  some  of  the  first 
intellects  of  the  age  on  the  great  theme  of 
our  planet’s  primeval  history ;  it  fell  to  him 
also  to  make  for  himself  the  name  of  a  dis¬ 
coverer,  and  to  be  the  first  to  decipher  in 
the  volume  of  nature  a  passage  till  then  un¬ 
read.  Hugh  Miller  and  the  Old  Red  Sand¬ 
stone  are  names  now  indissolubly  associated ; 
and  the  connection  was  formed  long  before 
the  world  knew  of  it.  Thus,  at  least.  Uncle 
Sandy  might  have  been  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  fruits  of  his  elementary  teaching. 
But  the  vein  of  Uncle  James  was  still  as 
strongly  marked  in  the  genius  of  his  pupil ; 
and  the  claims  of  Scottish  antiquities,  le¬ 
gends,  and  social  facts,  were  not  sacrificed  to 
those  of  Scottish  geology.  This,  indeed,  is 
Hugh  Miller’s  peculiarity,  that  into  what¬ 
ever  district  he  goes,  the  geology  and  the 
humanity  of  that  district  seem  equally  to 
attract  him.  There  are,  we  doubt  not, 
readers  of  his  volumes  who  invariably  skip 
the  geological  pages;  and  there  may  possibly 
be  also — though  this  is  not  so  likely — read¬ 
ers  who  skip  the  other  pages  to  alight  on 
these.  Such  a  union  of  Uncle  James  and 
Uncle  Sandy  is  very  rare  among  our  British 
authors.  Scott,  for  example,  was  Uncle 
James  all  over.  It  was  enough  for  him  to 
have  the  living  population,  with  its  humors, 
its  bustling  life  of  joy  and  sorrow,  its  habi¬ 
tations  and  traditions,  and  a  sufficient  surface 
of  Scottish  scenery  whereon  to  plant  them. 
And  this  is  what  literature  properly  re¬ 
quires.  Our  author,  however,  begins  deeper. 
He  constructs  the  stony  skeleton  of  a  district. 


carries  it  through  the  pre-adqmite  ages,  and 
fossilizes  for  you  all  that  has  ever  been  in  it, 
or  on  it,  from  its  ferns  to  its  saurians,  before 
he  considers  it  an  available  landscape,  on 
which  you  and  he  can  intelligently  keep 
your  footing.  If  he  is  discus'^ing  Argyll¬ 
shire,  his  imagination  ranges  back  through 
all  those  unknown  and  antecedent  zoologies 
which  have  been  swept  from  that  region  to 
fit  it  for  the  Campbells.  But,  once  he  has 
laid  down  his  landscape,  he  is  not  like  some 
of  our  geologists,  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  what  is  on  it.  In  his  present  volume, 
for  example,  there  is  hardly  a  single  variety 
of  Scottish  concrete  circumstance  in  which 
he  does  not  seem  at  home.  Wherever  he 
goes,  he  visits  old  towers  and  forts,  and  col¬ 
lects  local  legends.  Highland  or  Lowland, 
with  all  the  zest  of  a  patriot  and  an  antiqua¬ 
ry.  He  is  no  less  delighted  with  the  trace 
of  a  kelpie  than  he  would  be  with  that  of 
a  pterodactyl.  With  his  pockets  full  of 
fossils,  he  would  go  miles  to  see  a  battle-field 
of  Wallace;  nor  in  any  of  his  geological 
tours  would  he  omit  seeing  a  Covenanter’s 
grave.  Well  also  may  he  claim  for  his 
work  that  interest  which  arises  from  con¬ 
temporaneous  glimpses  into  the  life  of  the 
Scottish  people.  Here  we  have  a  series  of 
pictures  of  Scottish  society,  as  various  as 
they  are  authentic.  East  coast  fishermen 
and  sailors.  Highland  farmers,  north  country 
masons,  south  country  masons,  colliers  of 
the  Lothians,  gipsy  outlaws — all  these  types 
or  varieties  of  Scottish  life  are  sketched  from 
actual  knowledge,  and  with  a  range  of  back¬ 
ground  varying  from  the  wild  solitude  of 
scene  in  Sutherland  to  the  low  squalor  of  a 
public  house  in  Edinburgh.  There  are  in¬ 
cidental  sketches  also  of  outlying  curiosities 
of  Scottish  humanity  not  exactly  belonging 
to  any  class;  —  Highland  maniacs,  half¬ 
witted  eccentrics  in  Lowland  villages,  and 
others  besides.  And  lastly,  there  are  por¬ 
traits  of  striking  individuals  with  whom  the 
author  came  in  contact — with  some  of  them 
casually,  with  others  more  habitually  and 
intimately.  There  is  old  John  Fraser,  the 
prince  of  north  country  masons,  who  could 
do  with  ease  three  times  as  much  work  as 
any  other  man  ;  there  is  "  Cha,”  the  hero  of 
the  south  country  squad,  and  the  type  of  a 
noble  nature  wrecked  into  a  blackguard  ; 
there  is  William  Ross,  the  house-painter, 
weak  -  bodied  and  diffident,  but  with  the 
genius  of  a  bom  poet  and  artist;  there  is 
Peter  M’Craw,  the  tax-gatherer  of  Leith ; 
there  is  the  aristocratic-looking,  silver-haired 
mason’s  laborer,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
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Elarli  of  Crawford,  whom  the  Niddry  masons 
used  to  salute  with  —  “John,  yerl  o’  Craw¬ 
ford,  bring  us  anither  hod  o’  lime  and,  as 
one  reminiscence  at  least  of  a  man  known  to 
fame,  there  is  a  glimpse  of  Dr.  M’Crie  of 
Edinburgh,  walking  in  the  lane  near  Libber- 
ton,  an  erect,  military-looking  old  gentleman, 
with  his  collar  stained  with  powder  and  his 
hat  turned  up  behind.  From  each  and  all 
of  these  men  our  author  learned  something  ; 
and  each  and  all  of  them,  accordingly,  he 
ranks  among  his  “  schools.”  In  fact,  to 
whatever  man,  thing,  or  event  taught  him 
any  thing,  he  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that 
he  applies  this  name. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  so  many 
surrounding  circumstances  furnishing  mutter 
for  observation  and  reflection  that  men  are 
“  schools  ”  to  each  other.  At  all  events,  in 
early  life  this  cannot  be  the  case.  In  later 
life  men  do,  to  a  great  extent,  exist  indepen¬ 
dently  of  others,  and  regard  others  as  merely 
so  many  objects — so  much  circumstance  of 
costume,  physiognomy,  and  character — more 
or  less  interesting.  But  in  earlier  life  far 
closer  educational  relations  are  easily  formed 
between  man  and  man.  One  man  becomes 
an  educating  power  in  the  life  of  another,  not 
merely  by  standing  before  him  as  an  object 
to  be  gazed  at,  but  by  becoming,  so  to  speak, 
a  second  subject,  an  additional  self,  through 
whose  eyes  also  nature  may  be  seen.  This 
is  the  education  of  friendship.  Our  author, 
as  much  as  any  man,  seems  capable  of  living 
independently  of  aid  from  others,  and  of  tak¬ 
ing  people  as  they  occur  to  him  simply  as  so 
much  circumstance  drifted  into  his  net.  But 
he  also  has  learned  not  a  little  in  the  school 
of  friendship.  Of  the  individuals  whose  por¬ 
traits  he  sketches,  in  addition  to  those  of  his 
relatives,  several  were  men  who  not  only  inter¬ 
ested  him  as  objects,  but  had  also  a  hold 
upon  his  alTections,  and  thus  contributed  to 
his  education  in  two  ways  at  once.  Even  for 
“Cha,”  the  blackguard-hero  of  the  Edinburgh 
squad,  there  is  evidence  that  his  feeling  was 
one  of  personal  regard.  But  the  friend,  par 
excellence,  of  his  life — the  man  with  whom,  of 
all  those  mentioned  in  the  Autobiography, 
with  th6  exception  of  his  near  kinsmen,  his 
relations  were  most  decisively  of  a  sentimental 
character — was  the  house-painter,  William 
Ross,  This  interesting  person  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed;  the  time  to  which  the  description 
more  immediately  refers  being  the  first  year 
of  our  author’s  apprenticeship  as  a  mason : 

During  this  winter  1  was  much  in  the  company 
of  a  young  man  about  five  years  my  senior,  who 


was  of  the  true  stuff  of  which  friends  are  made, 
and  to  whom  I  became  much  attached.  1  had 
formed  some  acquaintance  with  him  about  five 
years  before,  on  his  coming  to  the  place  (Cromarty) 
from  the  neighboring  parish  of  Nigg,  to  be  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  house-painter  who  liv«l  a  few  doors 
from  my  mother’s.  But  tltere  was  at  first  too 
great  a  disparity  between  ns  for  friendship — he 
was  a  tall  lad  and  I  a  wild  boy;  and,  though  oc¬ 
casionally  admitted  into  his  sanctum — a  damp 
little  room  in  an  out -house,  in  which  he  slept,  and 
in  his  leisure  hours  made  water-color  drawings 
and  verses — it  was  but  as  an  occasional  visitor, 
who,  having  a  rude  taste  fur  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  was  just  worthy  of  being  encouraged  in  this 
way.  My  year  of  toil,  however,  had  wrought 
wonders  fur  me:  it  had  converted  me  into  a  sober 
young  man ;  and  VVilliam  Ross  now  seemed  to 
find  scarce  less  pleasure  in  my  company  than  I 
did  in  his.  Poor  William !  his  name  must  be  wholly 
unfamiliar  to  the  reader ;  and  yet  he  had  that  in 
him  which  ought  to  have  made  it  a  known  one. 
He  was  a  lad  of  genius,  drew  truthfully,  had  a  nice 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  possessed  the  true  poetic 
faculty  ;  but  he  lacked  health  and  spirits,  and  was 
naturally  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  and  diffi¬ 
dent  of  himself.  He  was  at  this  time  a  thin,  pale 
lad,  fair-haired,  with  a  clear  waxen  complexion, 
flat  chest,  and  stooping  figure;  and  though  he 
lasted  considerably  longer  than  could  have  been 
anticipated  from  his  appearance,  in  seven  years 
after,  he  was  in  the  grave.  He  was  unfortunate 
in  his  parents.:  his  mother,  though  of  a  devout 
family  of  the  old  Scottish  type,  was  an  aberrant 
specimen; — she  had  fallen  in  early  youth,  and  had 
subsequently  married  an  ignorant,  half-imbecile 
laborer,  with  whom  she  passed  a  life  of  poverty 
and  unhappiness;  and  of  this  unpromising  mar¬ 
riage  William  was  the  eldest  child.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  from  either  parent  he  derived  his  genius. 

.  .  .  His  boyhood  had  been  that  of  the  poet ;  he  had 
loved  to  indulge  in  day-dreams  in  the  solitude  of  a 
deep  wood  beside  his  grandmother’s  cottage;  and 
had  learned  to  write  verses  and  draw  landscapes 
in  a  rural  locality  in  which  no  one  had  ever  written 
verses  or  drawn  landscapes  before.  And  finally, 
as, in  the  north  of  Scotland, in  those  primitive  times, 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  artist  was  a  house- 
painter,  William  was  despatched  to  Cromarty, 
when  he  had  grown  tall  enough  for  the  work,  to 
cultivate  his  natural  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  pa¬ 
pering  rooms  and  lobbies,  and  in  painting  railings 
and  wheelbarrows.  .  .  .  We  used  to  beat  over  all 
manner  of  subjects  together,  e.<pecially  poetry  and 
the  fine  arts ;  and,  though  we  often  diflered,  our 
differences  served  only  to  knit  us  the  more.  He, 
for  instance,  deemed  the  “Minstrel”  of  Beattie  the 
most  perfect  of  English  poems ;  but,  though  he 
liked  Dry  den’s  “Virgil”  well  enough,  he  could  find 
no  poetry  whatever  in  the  “Absalom  and  Ahi- 
tophel  ”  of  Dryden ;  whereas  I  liked  both  the 
“Minstrel”  and  the  “Ahitophel,”and,  indeed,  could 
hardly  say,  unlike  as  they  were  in  complexion  and 
character,  which  of  the  two  I  read  oflenest  or  ad¬ 
mired  most.  Again,  among  prose  writers,  Addison 
was  his  especial  favorite,  and  Swift  he  detested 
whereas  I  liked  Addison  and  Swift  almost  equally 
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well,  and  passed,  without  sense  of  incongruity, 
from  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  or  the  paper  on  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  to  the  true  account  of  the  death 
of  Partridge,  or  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  If,  however, 
he  could  wonder  at  the  latitudinarian  laxity  of  my 
taste,  there  was  at  least  one  special  department  in 
which  I  could  marvel  quite  as  much  at  the  in¬ 
comprehensible  breadth  of  his.  He  was  a  born 
musician.  When  a  little  boy,  he  had  constructed 
for  himself  a  fife  and  clarionet  of  young  shoots  of 
elder,  on  which  be  succeeded  in  discoursing  sweet 
music;  and  addressing  himself  at  another  and  later 
period  to  both  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
science,  he  became  one  of  the  best  flute- players  in 
the  district.  Notwithstanding  my  dulne.-^s  of  ear, 
I  do  cherish  a  pleasing  recollection  of  the  sweet 
sounds  that  used  to  issue  from  his  little  riH^m  in 
the  outhouse,  every  milder  evening,  as  I  approach¬ 
ed,  and  of  the  soothed  and  tranquil  state  in  which 
I  ever  found  him  on  those  occasions,  as  I  entered. 
I  could  not  understand  his  music,  but  I  saw  that, 
mentally  at  least,  though,  I  fear,  not  physically, — 
for  the  respiratory  organs  were  weak, — it  did  him 
great  good.  ...  It  was  once  said  of  Thomson,  by 
one  who  was  himself  not  at  all  morbidly  poetic 
in  bis  feelings,  that  “he  could  not  have  viewed  two 
candles  burning  but  with  a  poetical  eye.”  It  might 
at  least  be  said  of  my  friend,  that  he  never  saw  a 
piece  of  fine  or  striking  scenery  without  being 
deeply  moved  by  it.  I  have  seen  him  awed  into 
deep  solemnity,  in  our  walks,  by  the  rising  moon, 
as  it  peered  down  upon  us  over  the  hill,  red  and 
broad,  and  cloud-encircled,  through  the  interstices 
of  some  clump  of  dark  firs;  and  have  observed  him 
become  suddenly  silent,  as,  emerging  from  the 
moonlight  woods,  we  looked  into  a  rugged  dell, 
and  saw,  far  beneath,  the  slim  rippling  streamlet 
gleaming  in  the  light,  like  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
aurora  borealis  shot  athwart  a  dark  sky,  when  the 
steep  rough  sides  of  the  ravine,  on  either  hand, 
were  enveloped  in  gloom.  My  friend’s  opportu¬ 
nities  of  general  reading  had  not  been  equal  to  my 
own,  but  he  was  acquainted  with  at  least  one  class 
of  bmks  of  which  1  knew  scarce  any  thing ; — he 
had  carefully  studied  Hogarth’s  “  Analysis  of 
Beauty,’’  Fresnoy’s  “Art  of  Painting,”  “Gesner’s 
Letters,”  the  “Lectures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,” 
and  several  other  works  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  in 
all  the  questions  of  criticism  that*related  to  exter¬ 
nal  form,  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  the 
influences  of  the  meteoric  media,  1  found  him  a 
high  authority.  He  had  a  fine  eye  fur  detecting 
the  peculiar  features  which  gave  individuality  and 
character  to  a  landscape, — those  features,  as  he 
used  to  say,  which  the  artist  or  poet  should  seize 
and  render  prominent,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
lest  they  should  be  lost  as  in  a  mob,  he  softened 
down  the  others;  and  recognizing  him  as  a  master 
in  this  department  of  characteristic  selection,  I 
delighted  to  learn  in  his  school, — by  far  the  best 
of  its  kind  1  ever  attended. 

William  Ross  afterwards  removed  to  Edin- 
bargh,  where  our  author  found  him,  on  hta 
temporary  visit  there,  working  as  a  decorator, 
and  as  full  of  genius,  but  as  desponding,  as 
ever.  "Ah!  Miller,”  he  used  to  say,  "you 
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have  stamina  in  you,  and  will  force  your  way  ; 
but  I  want  strength :  the  world  will  never 
hear  of  me.”  Nor,  but  for  this  tribute  of  his 
surviving  friend,  should  the  world  have  heard 
of  him.  He  died  in  Edinburgh,  not  long  after 
Mr.  Miller’s  return  to  Cromarty ;  and  the 
news  came  at  the  very  time  when  his  friend 
had  a  heavier  and  nearer  loss  to  grieve  for  in 
the  death  of  his  uncle  James.  Perhaps  his 
case  is  not  an  uncommon  one.  For  one  Hugh 
Miller  that  has  stamina  to  force  his  way,  there 
are,  not  improbably,  many  William  Kosses 
who  die  ere  they  can  emerge  from  obscurity, 
or  even  attain  a  step  towards  the  position 
they  merit.  Such  men  we  have  known  our¬ 
selves. 

As  far  as  we  can  discern,  none  of  all  Hugh 
Miller’s  subsequent  acquaintances  succeeded 
to  exactly  that  place  in  his  regards  which  had 
been  occupied  by  William  Koss.  To  some 
of  these  acquaintances,  however,  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  debts  of  a  very  important  kind.  To 
one,  in  particular — an  old  school  companion, 
with  whom,  after  a  long  interruption,  his  in¬ 
tercourse  was  renewed,  about  the  time  of  his 
return  from  Edinburgh  to  Cromarty — he  as¬ 
signs  an  influence  over  his  thoughts  of  no 
ordinary  nature.  Whoever  knows  what  Hugh 
Miller  is,  must  be  aware  that  if  there  is  one 
part  of  his  intellectual  history,  the  omission 
of  which  in  an  account  of  his  life  would,  more 
than  any  other  omission,  leave  the  man  him¬ 
self  unexplained,  it  is  that  part  where  his 
personal  relations  to  the  faith  and  the  theo¬ 
logy  of  his  native  land  would  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  If  Mr.  Miller  himself,  however,  has 
deemed  it  right  to  maintain  a  certain  reserve 
on  this  point,  it  is  not  for  others  to  discuss  it 
more  at  large.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  in 
the  few  pages  which  he  does  devote  to  the 
topic,  he  represents  himself  as  having  been, 
up  to  the  period  of  his  return  to  his  native 
place  from  bis  temporary  residence  in  the 
south,  in  an  uncertain  condition  as  to  religious 
belief — sufficiently  decorous  in  his  demeanor 
towards  the  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland,  and 
feeling  even  a  patriotic  and  hereditary  respect 
for  it,  us  became  a  descendant  of  Donald  Roy, 
but  personally  at  sea  on  the  whole  question, 
"  now  a  believer  and  anon  a  sceptic,”  and 
"without  any  middle  ground  between  the  two 
extremes  on  which  he  could  at  once  reason 
and  believe.”  At  this  period,  he  says,  and 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  theological  conver¬ 
sations  with  his  friend,  now  a  minister  of  the 
Scottish  Free  Church,  but  then  only  a  student 
of  divinity,  be  began  to  find  that  rest  which 
be  had  long  wanted  in  the  cardinal  principles 
of  Scottish  evangelism.  And  the  new  im- 
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puiHe  thus  giren  to  his  thoughts  was  power¬ 
fully  assisted  by  his  subsequent  intercourse 
with  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  of 
Cromarty,  a  man  who,  though  not  widely 
known  beyond  his  own  parish  till  shortly  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  was  in  reality,  according  to 
Mr.  Miller’s  opinion,  the  most  original  mind 
in  the  Scottish  pulpit  of  his  generation,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Chalmers. 

From  this  period  the  plot  of  Mr.  Miller’s 
life  rapidly  thickens.  Found  out,  as  one  may 
say,  by  the  parish  minister,  and  gradually  by 
others,  and  still  others,  not  only  in  Cromarty 
but  in  its  neighborhood  also,  the  stone¬ 
mason  became  a  local  celebrity.  Geologists 
in  other  towns  corresponded  with  him ;  editors 
of  local  newspapers  solicited  communications 
from  him ;  he  published  a  volume  of  verses, 
entitled,  “Poems  written  in  the  Leisure  Hours 
of  a  Journeyman  Mason  the  Cromarty  la¬ 
dies  began  to  lionize  him,  and  would  walk  up 
to  where  he  was  at  work  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  conversing  with  him  ;  and,  to  add  dignity 
to  good-will,  he  was  elected  a  town-councillor. 
In  one  respect,  up  to  this  time,  he  had  been 
very  obdurate.  Though  turned  thirty,  he 
still  walked  in  bachelor  meditation,  fancy  free. 
In  due  time,  however,  a  conqueress  appeared, 
and  chains  were  wound  round  the  Cromarty 
Hercules.  We  will  not  spoil  this  graceful 
episode  in  our  author’s  life  by  attempting  to 
narrate  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  walking  by 
the  side  of  a  young,  fair,  and  highly  accom¬ 
plished  companion,  between  whom  and  him¬ 
self  it  was  well  understood  that  they  should 
so  walk  together  during  their  whole  lives,  the 
Hercules  came  very  soon  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  that  case,  it  would  not  do  to  remain 
a  stone- miison.  What  else  to  become,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  so  easy  a  question.  The  editor¬ 


ship  of  a  country  newspaper  offered,  in  some 
respects,  not  unsuitable  prospects;  but  to 
write  savage  local  politics  was  not  an  occu¬ 
pation  that  one  could  conscientiously,  in  most 
cases,  undertake.  For  several  years  no  pro¬ 
gress  was  made,  and  the  idea  of  an  emigra¬ 
tion  to  the  American  backwoods  became 
more  and  more  familar  both  to  Hercules  and 
the  lady,  as  the  only  likely  solution  of  the 
problem  how  to  make  their  marriage  possible. 
In  the  end  their  patience  was  rewarded.  A 
branch  bank  was  opened  at  Cromarty,  and 
the  agent,  a  respectable  gentleman  in  the 
town,  was  left  to  nominate  his  own  assistant.. 
He  offered  the  post  to  Mr.  Miller,  who  at 
once  accepted  it ;  and  after  a  short  visit  to 
Linlithgow,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
nature  of  his  future  business  in  a  branch  bank 
there,  he  returned  to  Cromarty,  no  longer  an 
operative,  but  an  accountant.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion  be  remained  one  or  two  years,  during 
which  the  marriage  took  place.  During  this 
time,  also,  his  ‘‘  SceAes  and  legends  of  the 
North  of  Scotland  ”  6rst  saw  the  light,  and 
he  began  to  contribute  with  some  regularity 
to  various  Scottish  periodicals.  The  Non¬ 
intrusion  controversy  was  then  just  risinsr  to 
its  height,  and,  at  the  critical  moment  follow¬ 
ing  the  adverse  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  Auchterarder  case,  Mr.  Miller, 
whose  feelings  had  been  gradually  but  strong¬ 
ly  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Church,  pub¬ 
lished  his  celebrated  “Letter  to  Lord  Brough¬ 
am.”  At  that  moment  the  Non-Intrusionists 
of  the  south  were  in  quest  of  a  suitable  man 
to  be  the  editor  of  their  projected  newspaper. 
Dr.  Candlish  pointed  out  the  author  of  the 
popular  pamphlet  as  the  very  man  of  all 
others  to  fill  this  post;  and  in  1840  Hugh 
Miller  of  Cromarty  removed  to  Edinburgh. 
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Os  one  of  the  bridges  of  the  numberless 
canals  of  Rotterdam,  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
stands  a  bronze  statue  ten  feet  high,  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  with  a  soft  and  somewhat  sickly 
intellectual  expression,  diligently  reading  a 
book  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand  ;  and 
hard  by  is  a  mean-looking  house  with  the  in¬ 
scription  : — “  Haec  est  parva  domu->,  msgnus 
qu4  natus  Erasmus” — (this  is  the  small  bouse 
in  which  the  great  Erasmus  was  bom.)  This 
bronze  statue  was  preceded  by  one  of  stone,  I 
and  that  by  a  wooden  image,  erected  ten  years 
after  the  death  of  Erasmus :  the  stone  statue 
was[substituled  eight  years  later.  In  1592,  the 
Spaniards  threw  it  in  the  Meuse,  and  thirty 
years  elapsed  before  its  place  was  occupied  by 
the  existing  monument,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Henry  de  Keiser.  The 
admirers  of  Erasmus  have  said  that,  in  this 
respect,  he  resembled  the  divinities  of  ancient 
Rome,  who  were  honored  with  images  of  clay 
before  golden  temples  were  erected  to  them. 
In  1652,  this  famous  bronze  was  pulled  down 
by  the  insurgents,  who  looked  on  it  as  having 
some  connection  with  Popery,  and  had  well- 
nigh  destroyed  it.  The  magistrates  of  Basel 
commissioned  a  merchant  of  their  city,  at 
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that  time  in  Rotterdam,  to  buy  the  statue ; 
but  the  authorities  at  Rotterdam  having  per¬ 
suaded  the  people  that  Erasmus,  though  a 
cleric,  was  neither  a  saint  nor  a  sayer  of 
masses,  and  that  his  statue  required  neither 
adorations  nor  prayers,  it  was  determined  that 
it  should  not  l>e  sold,  but  replaced  upon  its 
pedestal. 

Erasmus  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Ter- 
gou,  whose  name  was  Gerard.  Margaret, 
his  mother,  was  the  daughter  of  a  physician. 
His  parents  were  not  married — a  reproach  of 
which  his  learned  adver^ary,  Julius  Scaliger, 
did  not  fail  to  make  a  virulent  use  in  a  lite¬ 
rary  controversy,  while  the  better  sort  of  peo¬ 
ple  defended  Erasmus,  as  a  man  who  had 
procured  for  himself  a  high  reputation,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  irregularity  of  his  birth.' 
The  brothers  of  Gerard,  who  was  a  man  of 
pleasure,  would  have  persuaded  him  to  enter 
the  Church,  leaving  his  patrimony  to  them. 
To  escape  from  their  solicitations  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  copyist. 
While  there,  his  relatives  informed  him  that 
Margaret  was  dead.  His  grief  for  her  sup¬ 
posed  loss  induced  him  to  take  orders,  but  on 
returning  to  Holland  he  found  Margaret  still 
alive.  As  a  priest,  he  could  not  ful61  bis 
promise  of  marriage  to  her ;  she  would  not 
marry  any  other  man ;  and  they  did  not  live 
together. 

At  four  years  of  age,  young  Gerard — who 
afterwards  adopted  the  custom  of  scholars  in 
that  age  of  revived  ancient  learning,  by  trans¬ 
lating  his  name  into  Latin  (Desiderius)  and 
Greek  (Erasmus) — was  sent  to  school,  and 
while  yet  a  boy,  his  pleasing  voice  secured 
him  an  appointment  in  the  choir  of  Utrecht 
Cathedral.  At  nine  he  was  removed  to  the 
school  of  Hegius,  at  Deventer,  where  one  of 
his  schoolfellows  was  Adrian,  who  succeeded 
Leo  X.  as  Pope.  W onderful  stories  are  told  of 
his  retentive  memory  at  that  early  age.  His 
mother,  who  resided  for  his  sake  at  Deventer, 
died  of  the  plague  when  he  was  thirteen. 
His  father  soon  followed  her  to  the  grave. 

Erasmus  had  an  elder  brother,  who  shared 
with  him  a  small  patrimony,  which  sufficed 
for  the  expenses  of  their  studies  at  the  uni- 
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veraitied.  Their  father  was  scarcely  dead, 
when  their  relatives  and  their  (ruardians 
robbed  them  of  their  little  property,  and 
sought  to  cover  their  delinquency  by  indue* 
ing  the  young  orphans  to  become  monks. 
The  more  active  of  these  guardians  had  for¬ 
merly  been  a  schoolmaster ;  but  he  was  not 
tinctured  with  the  love  of  letters,  and,  under 
a  reputation  for  piety,  he  carried  a  perfectly 
selhsh  nature.  Young  Erasmus  wrote  him 
one  day  a  somewhat  elaborately  composed 
letter,  to  which  he  sullenly  replied — “  Write 
me  no  more  of  that  kind,  without  sending 
also  a  commentary.”  He  was  one  of  those 
”  servants  of  God”  who  thought  they  offered 
to  Him  an  acceptable  sacrifice  when  they  en¬ 
rolled  some  helpless  youth  on  the  list  of  some 
monastic  order ;  and  he  recounted  with  pride 
the  recruits  he  had  brought  to  St.  Francis, 
St.  Dominic,  St.  Benedict,  St.  Augustin,  St. 
Bridget,  and  other  beads  and  founders  of 
convents.  As  soon  as  the  boys  were  fit  to 
go  to  college,  their  guardian,  fearing,  as  he 
said,  that  they  might  there  imbibe  sentiments 
too  worldly,  sent  them  to  a  convent  in  Bra¬ 
bant,  whose  monks  derived  their  income  from 
the  instruction  of  children.  When  a  youth  of 
lively  character  and  precocious  intelligence 
came  into  their  hands,  it  was  their  prac¬ 
tice  gradually  to  subdue  him,  by  harsh  treat¬ 
ment  of  various  kinds,  to  the  proper  tone  of 
the  monastic  life.  These  “  brothers”  were 
ignorant  enough,  buried  in  the  shades  of  their 
convent,  strangers  to  science,  spending  in 
pra}ers  the  time  not  employed  in  scolding 
and  whipping  their  pupils,  incapable  of  teach¬ 
ing  what  they  did  not  know,  and  filling  the 
world  with  stupid  monks  or  badly  educated 
laics.  In  this  convent  Erasmus  and  his 
brother  spent  two  years,  under  a  master  who 
was  the  more  severe  for  his  want  of  learning, 
chosen  nut  by  competent  judges,  but  by  the 
general  of  the  order,  often  the  most  ignorant 
of  the  monks.  This  man  had  a  gentle  col¬ 
league,  who  loved  Erasmus,  and  amused  him¬ 
self  with  him,  and  who,  hearing  him  speak 
one  day  of  returning  home,  labored  to  retain 
him  in  the  convent,  and  unite  himself  with 
their  body,  telling  him  all  sorts  of  tales  of  the 
happy  life  they  led  there,  and  bestowing  on 
him  many  caresses  and  little  gifts.  The  b«>y 
resisted  like  a  man.  He  said  simply  that  he 
would  take  no  part  until  his  reason  was  more 
advanced.  The  monk,  who  was  a  good-na¬ 
tured  man,  did  not  urge  him.  On  returning 
to  Terguu,  they  found  that  one  of  their  two 
guardians  had  died  of  the  plague,  without 
having  given  up  his  accounts.  The  other, 
taken  up  with  bis  trade,  troubled  himself  but 


little  about  his  wards.  They  thus  came  en¬ 
tirely  into  the  power  of  the  other,  whose 
name  was  Guardian.  He  began  to  speak 
strongly  of  a  scheme  for  engaging  them  in 
the  Church.  Elrasmus  was  now  fifteen,  and 
his  brother  three  years  older.  The  elder 
brother  was  feeble,  and  afraid  of  Guardian, 
and  seeing  himself  poor,  would  willingly 
have  sufifered  him  to  do  what  he  liked  with 
him,  to  escape  the  difficulty  of  resisting  him, 
and  the  uncertainties  of  a  precarious  life. 
Erasmus,  who  appears,  even  then,  to  have 
felt  the  instinct  of  his  future,  spoke  of  sell¬ 
ing  the  little  land  that  remained  to  them, 
making  up  a  small  sum,  going  to  the  univer¬ 
sities  to  complete  their  studies,  and  commit¬ 
ting  themselves  thereafter  to  the  grace  of 
God.  His  brother  was  induced  to  consent, 
on  condition  that  Erasmus  would  be  the 
spokesman.  Guardian  called  for  them,  some 
days  after  they  had  pledged  themselves  to 
each  other.  Assuming  a  gentle  tone,  he  spoke 
largely  of  bis  pateinal  tenderness  towards 
them,  his  zial  and  bis  vigilance,  and  after- 
waids  congratulated  them  on  his  having 
found  a  place  fur  them  in  another  convent 
nearer  home.  Erasmus  thanked  him,  but 
told  him  that  his  brother  and  himself  were 
both  too  young  to  take  so  grave  a  step — that 
they  could  not  become  monks  before  they 
knew  what  was  meant  by  being  a  monk — 
that  they  wished  to  consider  the  matter  more 
maturely,  after  devoting  some  years  to  the 
study  of  letters — that  some  time  for  reflec¬ 
tion  could  not  hurt  them.  Guardian  was  not 
prepared  for  a  refusal.  He  broke  forth  into 
threats,  and  could  scarcely  keep  off  his  hands. 
He  quarrelled  with  Erasmus,  and  resigned 
his  guardianship,  saying  that  they  had  nut  a 
florin  left,  and  that  they  nmst  look  out  for 
themselves.  The  youth  wept,  but  his  resolu¬ 
tion  remained  unshaken.  The  threatenings 
having  failed,  the  guardian  changed  his  mode 
of  attack.  He  intrusted  the  business  to  his 
brother,  a  man  of  polish,  and  of  persuasive 
Client.  He  had  the  youths  into  his  garden, 
treating  them  with  pleasant  conversation  and 
wine.  He  drew  so  attractive  a  picture  of 
monastic  life,  that  the  elder  youth  yielded. 
Erasmus,  at  sixteen,  of  delicate  constitution, 
oppressed  with  ague,  solitary,  and  poor,  what 
was  to  become  of  him ! 

He  was  beset  by  persons  of  all  qualities. 
One  gave  him  a  lively  description  of  monas¬ 
tic  tranquillity ;  another  set  before  him  a 
tragical  representation  of  the  dangers  of  the 
world,  as  if  monks  were  living  beyond  the 
world  ;  this  man  terrified  him  by  reciting  the 
miseries  of  hell,  as  though  convents  never  led 
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to  bell ;  that  other  quoted  miraculous  exam¬ 
ples — such  as  a  man  being  devoured  by  a  lion 
as  be  turned  back  from  a  monastery ;  some 
spake  of  monks  wlio  had  been  honored  by 
conversations  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  St. 
Catharine,  who  had  been  affianced  to  him, 
and  had  enjoyed  long  interviews  with  him. 
Erasmus  was  looked  on  as  a  grand  prize, 
whose  precocious  abilities  promised  a  monk 
that  would  do  honor  to  his  gown. 

While  agitated  by  these  uncertainties,  he 
had  seen,  in  a  monastery  near  the  town,  one 
of  the  companions  of  his  childhood,  who  had 
been  in  Italy  seeking  his  fortune,  but  not  suc¬ 
ceeding,  had  been  induced  by  the  love  of 
repose,  a  taste  for  good  living,  and  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  good  singing,  to  become  a  monk. 
Cantelius — such  was  his  name — persuaded 
Erasmus  to  follow  his  example,  boasting  of 
the  quietude,  freedom,  harmony,  angelic  fel¬ 
lowship,  and  literary  leisure  of  the  convent. 
To  Erasmus  the  convent  now  seemed  to  be 
the  garden  of  the  Muses,  where  the  cherished 
tastes  of  his  life  would  be  indulged.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  town,  new  assaults  awaited 
him.  Again  Cantelius  plied  his  charms,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  hesitation  by  asking  him  to 
become  his  pupil.  Erasmus  sought  relief 
from  present  attacks  in  the  convent,  but 
without  intending  to  remain  there. 

After  many  months  spent  in  literary  luxury 
and  equality,  without  being  obliged  to  fast 
or  to  perform  nocturnal  duties,  the  day  ar¬ 
rived  for  taking  the  habit  of  the  order.  He 
spoke  of  resuming  his  freedom,  but  he  was 
met  with  new  threats,  and  after  a  brief  strug 
gle,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  made  a  monk. 
A  whole  year  passed  away  without  regrets. 
But  by  slow  degrees,  he  learned  that  neither 
his  soul  nor  his  body  could  conform  to  that 
way  of  life.  He  saw  studies  neglected  or 
despised.  Instead  of  true  piety,  for  which 
he  h  id  some  relish,  there  were  endless  chants 
and  ceremonies.  His  brother  monks  were, 
for  the  greater  part,  stupid,  ignorant,  sen¬ 
sual,  and  ready  to  oppose  any  among  them 
who  gave  signs  of  a  delicate  intellect,  and  a 
stronger  inclination  for  study  than  for  feast¬ 
ing.  The  most  robust  had  the  greatest  influ¬ 
ence.  Though  at  first  he  had  been  exempted 
from  fasting,  he  was  soon  brought  under  rule. 
So  tender  was  his  constitution,  that  if  his 
meal  was  postponed  for  an  hour,  bis  heart 
failed  him,  and  he  fell  into  a  swoon.  He 
suffered  grievously  from  cold  and  from  wind  ; 
but  how  could  he  escape  them  in  an  un¬ 
healthy  convent,  with  long  damp  passages, 
and  with  cells  imperfectly  closed  ?  He  was 
in  a  continual  shiver.  The  mere  smell  of 


fish  gave  him  a  headache,  and  brought  on 
symptoms  of  fever.  So  light  was  his  slum¬ 
ber.  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
and  after  some  hours,  that  be  could  fall 
a-^leep,  after  rising  to  perform  the  nightly 
offices  of  devotion,  from  which,  during  his 
novitiate,  he  had  been  exempt.  Deeply  did 
he  now  sigh  for  liberty  once  more.  But  he 
was  met  by  horrible  scruples.  “  Tricks  of 
Satan,"  said  one,  “to  draw  away  a  servant 
from  Jesus  Christ.”  “  I  had  the  same  tempt¬ 
ations,"  said  another,  “  but  since  I  overcame 
them,  I  have  lived  as  in  Paradise  "  “  There 
is  danger  of  death,"  insinuated  a  third,  “  in 
abandoning  the  habit ;  for  this  offence  against 
St.  Augustine,  men  have  been  smitten  with 
incurable  disease,  blasted  by  the  thunder,  or 
killed  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent :  the  least  of 
the  evils  is  the  infamy  attached  to  an  apos¬ 
tate.”  The  young  monk  feared  shame  more 
than  death  :  his  repugnance  was  conquered, 
and  to  the  gown  he  now  added  the  friar’s 
cowl.  Regarding  himself  as  a  prisoner,  he 
sought  consolation  in  study  ;  but  as  letters 
were  viewed  in  the  convent  with  suspicion, 
he  was  forced  to  study  secretly  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  house  where  men  were  allowed  to  be 
drunk  in  public. 

Erasmus  had  attained  his  twenty-third 
year  when  the  Bishop  of  Cambray  invited 
him  to  come  and  live  with  him.  Having  ob¬ 
tained  the  consent  of  his  bishop  in  ordinary, 
of  the  particular  prior  of  the  convent,  and 
of  the  general  prior  of  the  order,  he  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation ;  but  he  staid  with 
the  bishop  only  a  short  time.  He  entered 
the  famous  theological  College  of  Montaigne, 
at  Paris,  whose  very  walln,  he  said,  were  theo¬ 
logical.  But  the  regimen  of  the  place  was 
deailly.  John  Standonn6e,  the  governor  at 
the  time,  who  had  spent  his  youth  in  pov¬ 
erty,  and  was  as  bard  as  the  rocks  of  the 
desert,  fed  his  young  pupils  with  fish  and 
tainted  eggs,  never  allowing  them  meat,  mak¬ 
ing  them  lie  on  wretched  beds  in  damp  cham¬ 
bers,  and,  to  crown  all,  forcing  them  to  wear 
the  monk’s  gown  and  cowl.  Many  youths  con¬ 
temporary  with  Erasmus  became  mad,  blind, 
or  leprous ;  some  of  them  died  under  this 
harsh  treatment;  and  Erasmus  himself  was 
so  ill,  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  recov¬ 
ering  ;  and,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
he  must  have  lost  his  life,  but  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  St.  Genevidve! 

The  love  of  letters  and  of  theology  had 
drawn  Erasmus  to  Paris  the  first  time,  but 
the  college  diet  and  sickness  drove  him  away. 
He  soon  repaired  thither  again  to  complete 
his  studies,  but  was  driven  away  the  second 
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time  by  the  plaj^e.  He  seems  at  this  time 
to  have  taken  private  pupils,  among  whom 
was  Lord  Montjoy,  a  young  English  noble¬ 
man,  who  became  a  valuable  friend  to  him 
in  after-life.  Erasmus  had  to  submit  to  vex¬ 
ing  humiliations  in  consequence  of  the  negli¬ 
gence  or  injustice  of  those  on  whom  he  had 
claims  for  the  means  of  living.  While  ram¬ 
bling  through  the  Netherlands,  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  the  Marchioness  de  Ve/e,  whose  > 
castle,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  he  reached  ' 
with  difficulty,  and  not  without  darger.  His 
first  view  of  the  marchioness  enchanted  him, 
and  from  the  warm  comforts  of  her  hospitable 
abode  he  wrote  of  her  in  the  moat  laudatory  ; 
terms  to  Lord  Monfjoy.  Within  a  year  he 
altered  his  tone.  She  had  promised  him  a 
pension,  but  he  received  nothing.  He  made 
a  voyage  to  England,  where  he  associated 
with  the  leaders  of  the  classical  revival  in 
London  and  the  universities,  with  Colet  and 
Linacre,  Orocyn  and  Latimer.  In  returning 
to  France  he  was  upset  in  a  boat,  and  all  his 
gold  went  to  the  bottom.  He  borrowed  some 
money  to  take  him  from  Calais  to  Paris. 
Trivelling  on  horseback,  in  company  with  an 
Englishman,  on  the  road  to  Amiens,  some 
robbers  had  lingered  in  advance  of  them  more 
than  a  day,  to  see  whether  he  might  be  a 
good  prize ;  but  on  that  occasion  his  poverty 
was  of  service  to  him,  for  the  robbers,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  he  was  poor,  did  not  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  take  his  life  for  such  a 
trifle.  He  had  taken  away  all  temptation 
to  hurt  him  by  letting  them  take  the  little 
that  he  had.  By  these  successive  losses  he 
was  reduced  very  low.  He  urged  a  friend, 
who  was  preceptor  to  the  son  of  the  mar¬ 
chioness,  to  press  bis  demands  ;  but  his  friend 
had  claims  of  his  own,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
marchioness  were  going  to  ruin.  The  pov¬ 
erty  of  Erasmus  was,  of  course,  relative  — 
poverty  for  a  man  of  delicate  habits,  fond  of 
change,  buying  manuscripts,  having  scribes 
in  bis  pay,  elegant  and  lavish  in  his  tastes, 
burdened  by  the  costs  of  his  frequent  remo¬ 
vals,  his  high  friendships,  his  domestics,  sec¬ 
retaries,  messengers,  copyists — one  could  not 
afford  to  he  Erasmus  but  at  that  price.  Any 
other  man  would  have  thought  himself  well 
off  with  what  to  Erasmus  was  poverty.  Yet 
his  resources  were  precarious.  The  little  he 
received  from  his  various  pensions  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany,  and  France,  only  helped  him 
to  incur  debts,  and  it  was  reduced  to  less 
than  half  by  the  officers  and  bankers  through 
whose  hands  it  passed  before  it  reached  him. 

At  the  age  of  forty,  Erasmus  took  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Rome,  a  journey  which  be  had  been 


contemplating  all  his  life.  He  arrived  at 
Bologna  some  da^s  before  the  triumphal 
entry  of  Pope  Julius  IL,  the  conqueror  of 
Romagna.  In  the  midst  of  a  crowd  who 
clapped  their  hands  “  to  the  destroyer  of  ty¬ 
rants,”  he  must  have  smiled  at  the  aspect  of 
that  booted  and  spurred  papacy,  offering  to 
the  kisses  of  the  stupid  multitudes  his  feet 
whitened  by  the  dust  of  the  battle-field, 
brandishing  the  sword  like  the  keys  of  St. 
Peter,  and  pushing  his  horse  on  the  breaches 
of  walls  thrown  down  to  do  him  honor.  I 
like  to  represent  to  myself  Erasmus,  says  M. 
Nisard,  in  the  beautiful  history  before  us,  in 
the  grand  street  of  Bologna,  leaning  against  a 
wall,  wrapped  in  his  fur,  his  ironical  counte¬ 
nance  gazing  on  the  passing  cortege,  and  me¬ 
ditating  those  wise  critiques  on  the  warlike 
papacy  which  his  adversaries  afterwards 
treated  as  heresies  worthy  of  the  flames. 

It  was  on  Tuesday,  November  19,  1506, 
that  the  Pope  made  his  entry  into  Bologna. 
Some  a-trologers  and  some  merchants  would 
hare  dissuaded  him,  but  he  laughed  at  their 
predictions,  and  said,  “  In  the  n  ime  of  God, 
let  us  advance  and  enter.”  Before  arriving 
at  the  church,  he  passed  under  thirteen  tri¬ 
umphal  arches,  on  each  of  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  —  “  To  Julius  IL,  triumphant  over  ty¬ 
rants.”  On  each  side  of  the  principal  street 
were  raised  tribunes,  in  the  form  of  long 
galleries,  on  which  the  great  people  and 
the  ladies  of  the  high  houses  of  Bologna 
waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and  showered 
their  devices  on  the  head  of  the  triumpher. 
The  street  was  hung  with  veils  sewed  to¬ 
gether,  which  formed  an  immense  canopy 
over  a  space  planted  with  green  trees,  and 
decorated  with  arms,  paintings,  and  devices, 
suspended  from  all  the  windows,  while  the 
road  was  covered  with  carpets.  A  hundred 
young  nobles,  carrying  in  their  hands  “golden 
staves” — the  only  kind  of  arms  suitable  to 
the  vanquished — preceded  the  cortege;  then 
came  twenty- two  cardinals,  in  scarlet  robes, 
having  their  hats  laced  with  gold  ;  then  the 
condemned  who  were  favored  by  the  Pope, 
or  victims  of  the  tyrant  of  Bologna,  set  free, 
and  bearing  an  inscription  on  their  breasts ; 
then,  behind  a  forest  of  standards,  in  a  cloud 
of  perfumes,  incense,  white  wax  -  tapers, 
hymns,  and  concerts,  two  canopies,  borne  on 
men’s  arms, — one  of  white  silk,  broidered 
with  gold,  for  the  holy  sacrament,  the  other, 
more  magnificent,  of  crimson  silk  and  gold 
brocade,  for  the  Pontiff,  who  trod  beneath 
his  feet  the  boquets  of  roses  presented  by 
the  young  girls  of  Bologna, — a  rare  present 
for  the  season ;  lastly  came  the  orations,  the 
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only  thing  to  console  the  little  for  not  having 
the  triumphs  of  the  great,  and  the  pacific  for 
not  being  victorious.  There  were  four  am¬ 
bassadors —  of  France,  Spun,  Venice,  and 
Florence ;  four — including  two  rectors  of  the 
university  and  two  senators,  besides  six  nobles 
of  Bologna — in  all  fourteen  ;  and,  in  return¬ 
ing,  when  twenty  of  the  principal  citizens 
had  presented  the  Pope  with  the  keys  of  the 
city,  some  pieces  of  poetry  were  recited,  a 
new  discourse  delivered,  and  a  psalm  was 
chanted  in  front  of  the  Pontiff  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bologna — enough,  as  M.  Nisard  slyly  re¬ 
marks,  to  keep  Julius  II.  from  believing  him¬ 
self  a  god. 

After  the  fetes  came  the  plague,  and  per¬ 
haps  because  of  the  feasts:  while  Pope  Julius 
II.  was  receiving  a  second  triumph  at  Rome, 
in  which,  said  the  good  Christians  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  one  could  see  at  one  glance  of  the  eye 
the  Church  militant  and  the  Church  triumph¬ 
ant,  the  plague  decimated  the  crowd,  still 
pale  and  staggering  from  the  excess  of  the 
previous  night.  Erasmus  ran  a  great  risk  on 
this  occasion.  Though  he  had  laid  aside,  by 
permis>ion  of  the  Pope,  the  complete  dress 
of  a  regular  monk,  he  retained  the  white 
band.  It  so  happened  that  the  surgeons  who 
had  the  care  of  the  infected  were  required  to 
wear  a  piece  of  white  liuen  attached  to  their 
shoulder,  that  people  might  avoid  coming  in 
contact  with  them.  Even  with  that  precau¬ 
tion  they  were  in  danger  of  being  stoned  in 
the  streets  by  the  most  cowardly  population 
in  all  Italy,  says  Erasmus,  who  are  so  afraid 
of  death,  that  the  smell  of  incense  throws 
them  into  a  fury,  because  it  is  their  custom 
to  burn  it  in  their  funerals.  Erasmus  went 
out  into  the  streets  with  his  white  band,  little 
dreaming  that  they  would  confound  an  eccle¬ 
siastic  with  a  physician,  or  take  a  band  for  a 
shoulder-knot.  That  imprudence  nearly  cost 
him  his  life  on  two  occasions.  The  first  time, 
he  went  to  see  one  of  his  learned  friends. 
As  he  drew  near  the  house,  two  ill-looking 
soldiers  rushed  upon  him,  with  cries  of  death, 
and  drawing  their  swords  to  strike  him.  A 
woman  passing  by  told  the  wretches  that  they 
were  mistaken,  that  the  man  before  them 
was  not  a  physician  but  a  churchman ;  this 
did  not  appease  them ;  they  continued  to 
brandish  their  swords  against  Erasmus,  when 
happily  the  gate  of  the  house  was  opened 
from  within,  received  poor  Erasmus,  trem¬ 
bling  with  terror,  and  closed  upon  his  assail¬ 
ants.  The  second  time  he  was  entering  an 
inn  where  some  of  his  countrymen  lodged. 
All  at  once  a  crowd  gathered  round  him, 
armed  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  exciting 


each  other  to  strike  by  crying — “Kill  the 
dog!  kill  the  dog  !’’  At  the  moment  a  priest 
passed  by,  who,  instead  of  haranguing  the 
crowd,  smiled  agreeably,  and  whispered  in 
Latin  to  Erasmus — “  They  are  asses.”  These 
“asses”  would  have  finished  by  tearing  the 
poor  foreigner  to  pieces,  if  he  had  not  been 
overlooked  from  a  neighboring  house,  by  a 
young  nobleman  in  a  rich  purple  cloak.  Eras¬ 
mus,  who  did  not  understand  the  language 
of  the  people,  asked  this  young  gentleman 
in  Latin  what  they  meant.  “  It  is  your  band 
that  enrages  them,  they  are  sure  to  stone  you 
if  you  don’t  remove  it.”  Erasmus  durst  not 
remove  it,  but  he  hid  it  behind  his  dress. 
Afterwards,  he  obtained  from  Julius  II.  a  dis¬ 
pensation,  confirmed  by  Leo  X.,  to  lay  aside 
bis  canonical  costume  for  that  of  a  secular 
ecclesiastic. 

His  journey  to  Italy  increased  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  not  his  wealth.  He  superintended 
the  education  of  the  two  sons  of  Boeria. 
Some  time  he  spent  at  Turin,  at  Venice,  Pa¬ 
dua,  and  at  Rome,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  the  Pope  and  several  cardinals.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  England  poor  and  needy,  and  forced 
to  employ  bis  powerful  intellect  in  applica¬ 
tions — often  unsuccessful — for  relief.  His 
first  residence  was  with  Sir  Thomas  More, 
then  a  young  man.  We  find  him  at  one  time 
living  in  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  and  at  another 
at  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge.  Henry  VTil., 
who,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  had  written  more 
than  one  friendly  letter  to  him,  gave  him  a 
royal  welcome.  Wolsey  emulated  his  master 
in  giving  him  splendid  promises.  From  Lord 
Montjoy  he  received  a  pension ;  Archbishop 
Wareham,  besides  frequent  presents,  gave 
him  the  rectory  of  Aldington,  near  Ashford, 
in  Kent.  Had  the  promises  made  to  him  in 
this  country  been  performed,  he  said,  he  would 
have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  here,  but 
he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Charles,  Arch¬ 
duke  of  Austria,  to  Brabant,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  pension,  and  a  canonry.  Though  ir¬ 
regularly  paid,  he  resisted  an  invitation  from 
Francis  1.,  with  an  offer  of  a  benefice  of  a 
thousand  litres,  and  still  lingered  at  Louvain, 
and  other  places  in  the  Netherlands. 

It  was  while  occupied  as  a  teacher  among 
the  bigoted  theologasters,  as  he  called  them, 
in  the  University  of  Louvain,  that  he  came 
into  correspondence  with  Luther.  Long  be¬ 
fore,  he  had  written  strongly  against  the 
abuses  of  the  Church.  He  was  now  in  the  ple¬ 
nitude  of  his  literary  sovereignly  ;  the  three 
grandest  monarchs  of  the  world — Francis  I., 
‘Charles  V.,  Henry  VIII. — contended  for  the 
honor  of  having  him  as  a  voluntary  subject. 
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Popes  offered  him  public  hospitality  in  the 
Eternal  City.  His  writings  poured  forth  from 
the  presses  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  England. 
Small  royalties,  as  well  as  provinces  and  cities 
as  large  as  kingdoms,  begged  his  acceptance 
of  a  glorious  repose  among  them.  While 
Europe  was  wrapped  in  the  momentary  si¬ 
lence  that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
war  of  civilization  between  her  three  great 
kings,  and  Erasmus  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
letters,  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  harsh 
voice  from  Wittemberg.  Luther  burled  Eras¬ 
mus  from  his  throne.  The  latter  bad  done 
all  be  could,  as  far  as  bis  convictions  and  de¬ 
sires  went,  in  the  way  of  reformation.  He 
would  have  confined  the  dispute  to  scholars, 
councils,  and  aimed  no  farther  than  the  rec¬ 
tification  of  abuses.  There  needed  a  roan  of 
promptitude,  activity,  passion,  audacity,  deci¬ 
sion,  energy,  who  could  look  into  principles, 
and  who  could  agitate  the  people.  Though 
Luther  and  Melancthon  were  mo!>t  anxious 
to  have  Erasmus  with  them,  and  though  the 
monks  classed  them  together,  even  hating 
Erasmus  more  bitterly  than  they  hated  Lu¬ 
ther,  there  was  always  a  wide  gulf  between 
their  temperaments,  their  habits,  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  their  objects.  Luther  urged  Eras¬ 
mus  to  more  decision ;  Erasmus  preached  to 
Luther  moderation,  compromise,  and  man¬ 
agement.  Luther  was  concerned  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  men’s  souls ;  Erasmus  fur  classical 
literature,  sacred  science,  and  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  The  prudence  of  Erasmus  was  timid, 
not  always  frank,  always  uncertain,  sometimes 
self-contradictory,  and  not  free  from  the  charge 
of  hypocrisy.  He  had  little  real  for  evangel¬ 
ical  truth.  Hu  shrank  from  tumult  and  con¬ 
troversy.  He  had  no  mind  to  be  a  martyr. 
He  was  not  earnest  enough,  not  profound 
enough  in  his  convictions,  not  fiee  enough 
from  the  fascinations  of  the  world  and  of  in¬ 
tellectual  ambition,  not  sufficiently  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  personal  comforts  indispensable 
to  a  man  of  refined  tastes  and  feeble  health — 
in  one  word,  not  robust  enough  in  mind,  heart, 
or  body,  to  take  the  lead,  and  he  would  not 
follow  in  the  suit  of  the  Saxon  monk,  who 
in  literary  talent  and  reputation  was  so  im¬ 
measurably  and  so  consciously  beneath  him. 
When  Leo  X.  was  succeeded  by  Adrian,  for¬ 
merly  the  fellow-student  of  Erasmus,  the  new 

E  pressed  his  quondam  schoolfellow  to 
in  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  as  the 
opponent  of  Luther.  Erasmus  would  have 
excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  bodily  suf¬ 
fering,  his  want  of  suitable  learning,  bis  sense 
of  neglect  on  the  part  of  some  who  had  called 
him  the  Prince  of  Letters  and  the  Star  of 


Germany,  his  apprehension  of  the  dangers  he 
must  bring  upon  himself  if  he  entered  on  such 
a  combat.  He  gave  some  salutary  counsels 
to  the  holy  father,  breathing,  on  the  whole, 
a  wise  and  tolerant  spirit.  lie  was  manifestly 
afraid  of  an  encounter  with  the  vehement  and 
popular  genius  of  Luther.  But  in  surveying 
the  whole  field  of  circumstances  which  con¬ 
stituted  his  own  situation,  he,  at  length,  re¬ 
solved  to  break  a  lance  with  the  champion 
of  the  Reformation,  to  whom  all  mankind 
pointed  as  specially  his  rival.  He  attacked 
the  doctrine  held  by  Luther,  in  common  with 
some  of,  the  chief  divines  of  Catholicism,  re¬ 
specting  the  “Freedom  of  Will,”  a  treatise 
not  without  much  merit,  but,  like  the  writer, 
rather  upholding  the  opinion  opposed  than 
destroying  it.  Men  of  all  parties  agree  in 
thinking  that  it  brought  little  glory  to  Eras¬ 
mus,  and  less  help  to  the  Papacy.  It  was  not 
an  attack  in  front.  It  touched  nothing  vital 
to  the  controversy.  He  neither  entered  on 
it,  nor  carried  it  forward,  with  spirit. 

Many  expressions  escaped  from  him  in  his 
letters,  which  show  with  what  reluctance  and 
sadness  he  went  down  into  the  arena :  he  who 
bad  longed  to  spend  the  evening  of  life  in  the 
garden  of  the  Muses,  reluctantly  pushed,  at 
sixty,  among  gladiators,  and  holding  the  net 
instead  of  the  lyre.  With  these  r<-grets  he 
mingled  some  bravadoes.  His  self-love  was 
flattered  by  the  King  of  England  and  the  Pope. 
The  compliments  he  received  before  the  work 
was  published,  closed  with  reproaches.  He 
ought  to  have  begun  earlier.  And  when  it 
appeared,  his  admirers  complained  that  it  was 
too  trcntle — that  it  had  no  object.  The  monks 
received  it  only  on  the  condition  that  it  should 
be  but  the  beginning  of  an  endless  war,  the 
first  of  a  hundred  treatises.  They  had  an  in¬ 
stinctive  perception  of  the  part  which  Eras¬ 
mus  was  playing  in  this  great  quarrel.  They 
saw  the  mixture  of  rationalism  with  his  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith.  They  had  no  liking  for  a 
man  who  treated  his  belief  as  a  personal  pro¬ 
perty.  They  continued  to  involve  him  in  the 
cause  of  Luther,  and  even  to  treat  him  worse 
than  his  adversary.  “  Erasmus,”  they  said, 
“  had  laid  the  eggs,  Luther  bad  hatched  the 
chickens.  Luther  was  only  infected  with  the 
plague,  it  was  Erasmus  who  had  introduced 
the  pestilential  seed.  Erasmus  is  a  soldier  of 
Pilate,  the  dragon  spoken  of  in  the  Psalms.” 
“  It  had  been  good,”  cried  a  monk,  “  if  that 
man  had  never  been  born  ”  —  an  indirect 
manner  of  asking  for  the  pile  to  shorten  the 
duration  of  the  mischief.  Some  monastic 
casuists  bad  in  their  chamber  a  portrait  of 
Erasmus,  on  which  they  had  the  savage  plea- 
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sure  of  spitting  every  morning.  Others  said 
loudly  that  it  was  too  bad  that  so  many  men 
had  perished  in  Germany  for  harboring  the 
heresies  of  Erasmus,  while  the  author  of  these 
heresies  still  lived.  Luther  wrote  a  letter  to 
Erasmus,  which  has  been  variously  regarded 
by  men  of  different  parties,  in  which  he  con¬ 
jures  him  not  to  lend  his  powerful  aid  to  the 
enemies  of  the  gospel.  It  certainly  breathes 
a  spirit  of  compassion  rather  than  of  dread 
towards  the  veteran  writer.  Erasmus  had 
put  himself  in  a  false  position,  by  abandoning 
his  natural  calmness,  in  demanding  justice 
gainst  Luther  at  the  hands  of  his  protector, 
^ederick,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  by 
writing  to  Luther  himself  a  letter  full  of  stu¬ 
died  insults.  “Look  you,”  said  Luther  to 
Melancthon,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  “at  your 
Erasmus,  anl  his  vaunted  moderation;  he  is 
a  serpent.”  Luther  was  now  the  master  of 
the  field,  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  philosophy  of  Erasmus,  practically  he  was 
beaten  by  the  Saxon  monk.  Erasmus  leaned 
to  the  ancient  and  long-established  faith  of 
Catholicism  ;  and  since  he  must  needs  die 
under  one  of  the  two  standards,  Catholicism 
or  Protestantism,  he  preferred  the  former,  in 
his  outward  profession.  In  reviewing  the 
controversy  between  these  illustrious  men, 
Mr.  Butler  says,  with  admirable  candor — 

Uufortnnately  for  Erasmus,  neither  the  works 
we  have  mentioned,  nor  the  hatred  of  him  which 
the  Lutherans  expressed  on  every  occasion,  could 
moderate  the  bitter  animosity  with  which  he  was 
pursued  by  many  members  of  his  own  communvm. 
To  present  even  a  short  view  of  the  controversies 
to  which  their  abuse  of  him  gave  rise,  and  of 
Erasmus’s  answers  to  them,  would  require  a  work 
much  larger  than  the  whole  of  the  present  volume, 
and  would  contain  few  interesting  particulars. 
That  Erasmus  had,  in  some  measure,  provoked 
these  insults  and  attacks,  by  his  offensive  satires 
and  ironies,  cannot  be  denied.  But  his  services 
to  religion  and  literature  should  not  have  been 
forgotten.  A  person  who  courted  the  favors  of 
the  celebrated  Lord  Bolingbroke,  took  occasion  to 
mention  before  him  some  failings  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  his  Lordship’s  opponent.  “  Sir,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Lord  Bolingbroke,  “the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  was  so  great  a  man  that  I  have  forgotten 
all  his  faults.”  Add  to  this, — that  Erasmus  re¬ 
peatedly  and  explicitly  disclaimed  in  his  works 
every  opinion  that  was  contrary  to  the  faith  or 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  that  he 
could  enumerate  among  his  defenders  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  her  children. — (Life  of  Eras¬ 
mus,  pp.  193,  194.) 

The  visits  of  Erasmus  to  England  are  but 
imperfectly  reported  by  M.  Nisard,  the  latest 
writer  on  Erasmus  with  whom  we  have  come 


into  contact,  and  of  whose  interesting  sketch 
we  freely  avail  ourselves.  The  fullest  accounts 
of  them  are  given  by  Knight,  in  his  “  Life 
of  Erasmus”  and  his  “  Life  of  Dean  Colet.” 
Mr.  Butler  traces  five  distinct  visits  in  1497, 
at  the  age  of  thirty; — in  1.500; — in  1510; 
and  in  1517.  After  much  wandering,  and 
many  hesitations  in  his  choice  of  a  permanent 
abode,  he  fixed  in  the  year  1531  on  Basel  as 
a  peaceful  and  well-governed  city,  where  the 
theologians  were  moderate  men,  and  where 
he  lived  tranquil  and  respiected  in  the  society 
of  Froben,  the  great  printer,  wielding  his 
mighty  press  as  the  master  of  the  literary 
movements  of  the  age.  Froben  had  offered 
him  a  house  and  a  salary.  He  declined  both, 
choosing  to  be  Froben’s  friend  rather  than 
his  pensioner.  He  purchased  a  house  where, 
with  the  exception  of  some  journeys  which 
he  commenced,  but  which  his  bad  health  in¬ 
terrupted,  he  lived  in  the  friendship  of  Fro¬ 
ben’s  family,  and  in  the  midst  of  labors 
which,  in  his  epistles,  he  calls  Herculean. 
To  the  house  was  attached  a  garden  of  some 
size,  with  a  small  pavilion  in  the  middle,  to 
which  he  repaired  on  fine  days,  not  to  take 
repose,  but  to  translate  some  pages  of  Basil, 
or  of  Chrysostom. 

The  first  sorrow  he  experienced  at  Basel 
was  the  sudden  death  of  Froben.  He  loved 
him  for  the  gentleness  of  his  conversation, 
for  all  the  'good  service  he  had  rendered  to 
liberal  studies,  for  his  noble  character,  for 
the  purity  of  his  manners,  for  the  judgment 
with  which  he  conducted  his  business,  and 
for  his  attachment  to  his  friends.  He  was 
a  man  without  bitterness  or  misgivings, 
willing  to  be  robbed  rather  than  affront 
people  by  closely  watching  their  transactions. 
He  could  neither  remember  the  severest 
injuries,  nor  forget  the  smallest  services. 
Gentle,  affable,  of  temper  even  too  easy  for 
the  head  of  a  house  and  the  father  of  a 
family,  he  knew  not  how  to  exhibit  polite¬ 
ness  towards  those  whom  he  could  not  but 
suspect,  nor  hide  beneath  an  open  coun¬ 
tenance  the  inward  feeling  of  mistrust,  when 
he  had  detected  the  frail  honesty  of  some 
by  the  facility  with  which  they  had  deceived 
him.  For  this  Erasmus  sometimes  re¬ 
proached  him:  Froben  smiled,  and  fell  into 
the  same  snare  next  day.  His  profession 
supplied  him  with  peculiar  pleasures.  When 
he  had  drawn  the  first  proofs  of  some  cele¬ 
brated  author,  of  whom  he  was  preparing 
an  edition,  he  came  triumphing,  with  a  radi¬ 
ant  countenance,  to  show  his  specimen  to 
Erasmus  and  his  other  friends,  as  if  that  had 
been  the  only  reward  he  expected  for  all 
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the  pains  bestowed  on  the  impression.  Fro- 
ben’s  editions  were  prized  for  their  correct¬ 
ness.  He  printed  none  but  serious  books, 
refusinu  bis  presses  to  libels,  though  that 
was  a  lucrative  branch  of  trade ;  he  would 
not  tarnish  his  reputation  by  money  dis¬ 
honorably  gained.  He  fell  as  if  thunder¬ 
struck  one  day  when  he  was  mounted  on  a 
ladder  to  reach  some  book  on  a  high  shelf, 
and  he  was  carried  to  his  bed,  unconscious, 
having  crushed  the  brain :  he  died  after  a 
lethargy  of  two  days.  Erasmus  composed 
two  epitaphs  for  him,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
both  ingenious  and  touching — a  rare  example 
of  esteem  and  friendship  reciprocated  be¬ 
tween  an  author  and  his  books-  l!er. 

The  Reformation  had  so  far  prevailed  at 
Basel  as  to  be  publicly  acknowledged.  Eras¬ 
mus  was  regarded  witli  an  evil  eye.  No 
one  dare  undertake  any  thing  against  a  man 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  public 
faith ;  but  they  murmured  against  him  in 
their  secret  meetings,  and  already  the  most 
ardent  asked  if  there  was  no  other  neutral 
town  where  he  could  conce  d  his  equivocal 
impartiality.  Elsewhere  his  Catholic  friends 
complained  of  his  remaining  in  a  town  infect¬ 
ed  with  heresy;  and  though  he  took  inhnite 
pains  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious,  though 
he  had  been  seen  in  less  than  twelve  days 
to  read  the  first  part  of  a  treatise  by  Luther 
not  yet  published,  to  write  a  diatribe  in  reply, 
set  it  up,  revise  it,  and  print  it,  that  the 
answer  might  appear  at  the  same  time  as 
the  attack,  so  that  Luther’s  friends  might 
not  triumph  in  the  interval  between  two 
fairs — the  season  for  publication — for  want 
of  an  antagonist, — bia  enemies  gave  it  out 
that  he  was  playing  a  double  game;  that  he 
disavowed  at  Basel  in  his  secret  intrigues 
with  the  professors  the  dociiines  of  his  re- 

[ilies  to  Luther.  Gtlcolampadius,  who  had 
ong  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Eras 
mus,  complained  of  incivilities,  which  Eras¬ 
mus  tried  to  explain  away  by  pueiile  excuses. 
The  Protestant  was  backed  by  the  sympathy 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  Erasmus  foresaw  a 
coming  storm,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he 
yielded  to  it,  and  became  again  a  wanderer. 
Before  his  preparations  were  completed,  the 
revolution  broke  out  at  Basel.  The  Catholic 
and  Protestant  parties  were  only  prevented 
by  the  authority  of  the  senate  from  fighting 
in  the  public  square.  The  churches  were 
spoiled.  The  ornaments  of  wood  were 
burned,  those  of  stone  or  metal  broken  to 
pieces.  Erasmus,  referring  to  this  destruction 
of  images,  said, — “All  this  happened  in  the 
midst  of  such  laughter  as  to  astonish  me 


that  the  saints  worked  no  miracle,  they  who 
had  formerly  performed  such  great  ones  for 
trifling  ofl^ences,”  —  which  M.  Nisard,  evi¬ 
dently  joining  in  the  sentiment,  marks  as 
bearing  a  double  sense — like  most  of  the 
sentences  of  this  sagacious  sceptic — capable 
of  being,  at  once,  the  ironical  reflection  of  an 
enem^  of  the  saints,  and  the  pious  cry  of 
astonishment  from  an  adorer  of  images.  The 
mass  was  soon  abolished  at  Basel,  and  in  all 
the  canton,  and  citizens  were  forbidden  to 
celebrate  it  privately  in  their  houses.  Eras¬ 
mus  became  alarmed.  He  secretly  applied 
to  King  Ferdinand  for  a  safe-conduct  through 
his  dominions  and  those  of  the  Emperor.  At 
the  siime  time  he  sent  away  his  money, 
rings,  vases,  and  other  valuables,  which  be 
owed  to  the  munificence  of  his  illustrious 
friends.  Soon  after,  he  openly  loaded  two 
wagons  with  his  books  and  his  baggage.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  departing  when  he  was 
seized  in  the  night  with  a  violent  illness, 
which  detained  him  at  Basel,  uneasy  for  the 
consequences  of  a  departure  prepared  in 
secret,  of  which  the  senate  would  have 
reason  to  complain.  The  report  spread. 
(Ecolampadius  had  expressed  some  vexation. 
Erasmus  besought  him  to  come  and  see  him. 
He  came.  They  discoursed  of  theology. 
He  allowed  Erasmus  to  differ  from  him  on 
some  points.  He  promised  him  protection 
in  the  name  of  the  city,  and  even  endeavored 
to  persuade  him,  by  a  thousand  sincere 
reasons,  not  to  go  away.  “  But  all  my  goods 
are  at  Friburg.”  “Well,  go;  but  promise 
me  to  return.”  “  I  shall  remain  some  months 
at  Friburg,  to  go  afterwards  where  God 
shall  call  me.”  They  squeezed  each  other’s 
hands,  and  parted. 

Recovering  from  his  illness,  Erasmus 
freighted  a  barge,  and  fixed  the  day  for  his 
departure.  Was  he  to  leave  Basel  stealthily, 
or  in  open  day  ?  The  latter  would  be  nobler, 
the  former  safer.  He  would  have  adopted 
the  nobler  course,  but  he  had  some  friends 
who,  doubtless,  had  no  idea  of  displeasipg 
him  by  suggesting  a  middle-path  between 
a  clandestine  flight  and  an  open  departure. 
There  were  on  the  quai  at  Basel  two  wharves 
at  which  to  embark  for  going  either  up  or 
down  the  Rhine,  one  near  the  great  bridge, 
the  most  frequented  part  of  the  town,  the 
other  opposite  St.  Anthony’s  Church,  the 
little  wharf  used  by  fishing-boats  and  other 
small  craft.  It  was  at  this  latter  point  that 
the  friends  of  Erasmus  counselled  him  to 
embark.  All  was  ready ;  the  sailors  were  at 
their  oars;  there  wanted  only  the  pass  of 
the  senate:  but  it  did  not  come.  The  captain 
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of  the  barge  was  sent  for  to  the  senate ;  he 
was  questioned  once  and  again.  About 
what?  Erasmus  knew  nothing;  he  became 
restless.  Standing  on  the  bridge,  wrapped 
in  a  fur  mantle,  Froben’s  last  present,  with 
troubled  aspect,  we  may  believe  that  he  was 
a  prey  to  all  the  agonies  of  fear.  He  was 
not  a  stranger  to  the  disposition  of  a  large 
part  of  the  senate  towards  him.  Threaten¬ 
ing  words  had  been  uttered ;  why  was  the 
captain  of  the  barge  detained  ?  Was  he  to 
be  given  up  to  the  iconoclasts  of  Basel  ?  It 
was  the  month  of  April ;  a  piercing  fog  was 
rising  from  the  river.  Erasmus  trembled  in 
every  limb.  Was  it  from  fear?  He  might 
have  said  that  it  was  from  cold.  It  was  the 
fate  of  all  his  actions,  and  of  all  his  words, 
to  leave  some  doubts. 

At  length  the  captain  came  from  the 
senate,  with  orders  to  embark  at  the  grand 
wharf  near  the  bridge.  Erasmus  was  thus 
forced  to  brave  the  honor  of  a  public  depart¬ 
ure.  The  people  uttered  no  cries,  made  no 
gesture.  Erasmus  congratulated  himself 
that  it  was  no  worse.  He  had  that  vanity 
of  restless  spirits  which  makes  them  believe 
that  they  inspire  no  moderate  sentiments. 
In  reality,  he  was  regarded  only  with  in¬ 
difference  ;  they  neither  wished  him  well 
enough  to  'salute  him  with  their  regrets, 
nor  so  ill  as  to  violate  in  his  person  the 
laws  of  hospitality.  On  boarding  the  little 
vessel,  he  composed  a  quatrain,  in  Latin, 
bearing  this  sense  : — 

Farewell,  Basel !  of  all  cities. 

The  one  tliat  has  offered  me,  for  many  years,  the 
sweetest  hospitality: 

From  this  bark  which  bears  me  away,  I  wish  thee 
all  blessings;  and  above  all, 

Mayest  thou  never  have  a  guest  more  troublesome 
than  Erasmus. 

He  was  received  by  the  magistrates  of 
Friburg  with  great  honor.  In  the  name  of 
the  Arch-duke  Fetdinand  they  offered  him  a 
house,  in  which  he  spent  the  early  part  of 
his  sojourn.  At  first,  the  climate  pleased 
him,  and  seemed  milder  than  that  of  Basel. 
It  was  the  relief  of  his  mind,  escaped  from 
the  disturbances  of  Basel,  and  relieved  by 
the  journey  from  his  incessant  labors.  In  a 
few  months,  all  was  changed ;  the  air  be¬ 
came  harsh.  With  the  labors,  resumed  more 
actively  than  ever,  came  back  the  languor, 
depression,  swooning,  and  all  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  which  becloud  the  fairest  sky.  Health 
was  merely  the  cessation  of  sharp  sufferings, 
a  little  sleep  after  a  painful  operation.  These 
were  his  best  days.  In  these  rare  and  short 
intervals  he  began,  revised,  or  completed 


works,  for  which  the  health  of  two  strong 
men  would  now  scarcely  suffice ;  besides 
endless  letters  on  points  of  doctrine  and 
other  subjects,  which  made  him  relapse  from 
his  painless  languor  into  new  crises  of  suffer¬ 
ing.  He  knew  this,  he  spoke  of  it,  he  com¬ 
plained  i)f  it  to  his  friends,  and  yet  he  spared 
not  a  phrase.  So  large  the  sacrifice  he 
made  to  literary  fame !  Every  week  his 
enemies  gave  it  out  that  he  was  dead ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  hy  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
which  broke  his  skull ;  according  to  others, 
by  an  incurable  malady.  The  more  urgent 
spoke  of  him  as  already  buried,  specifying 
the  place,  the  month,  the  hour  —  swearing 
that  they  had  been  present  at  his  burial,  and 
had  trodden  on  his  grave.  He  knew  of 
these  reports,  and  he  wearied  the  presses  of 
Basel  and  Friburg;  he  seemed  to  multiply 
his  life  to  make  men  more  impatiently  desire 
his  death. 

Partly  to  maintain  his  independence,  and 
partly  to  escape  the  insalubrity  of  the  bro¬ 
ken-down  palace  in  which  Ferdinand  had 
harbored  him,  he  purchased  a  house,  and 
made  alterations  in  it,  as  if  for  a  long  resi¬ 
dence.  In  a  letter  to  John  Uinckius,  he 
said  :  “  If  you  were  told  that  Era.smus,  the 
septuagenarian,  had  taken  to  himself  a  wife, 
would  you  not  make  three  or  four  signs  of 
the  cross?  Yes,  Uinckius,  and  not  without 
good  reason.  Well !  I  have  done  a  thing  not 
less  difficult,  nor  less  tiresome,  nor  less  incom¬ 
patible  with  my  character  and  my  tastes.  I 
have  bought  a  house  of  handsome  appearance, 
and  at  a  reasonable  price.  Who  will  despair 
of  seeing  the  rivers  flow  back  towards  their 
sources,  when  he  has  seen  poor  Erasmus,  the 
man  who  has  always  preferred  literary  lei¬ 
sure  to  every  thing,  become  a  dealer  in  law, 
a  purchaser,  a  bargain-maker,  a  builder,  hav¬ 
ing  no  more  dealing  with  the  Muses,  but  with 
carpenters,  locksmiths,  masons, and  glaziers?*’ 
Alas!  in  that  beautiful  house,  “he  had  not 
even  a  nest  where  he  could  safely  lay  down 
his  little  body.”  He  had  hastily  constructed 
a  room  with  a  chimney  and  a  planked  floor, 
but  the  smell  of  the  lime  made  it  still  unfit 
to  live  in.  We  thus  see  him  placed  between 
two  houses  in  which  he  could  not  remain 
without  danger ;  the  one  offered  by  a  prince, 
but  in  ruins  and  insalubrious — as  these  man¬ 
sions  of  state  usually  are ;  the  other  un¬ 
finished,  or  too  new  to  be  inhabited  with 
safety.  And  already  he  was  complaining  of 
the  flux  that  carried  him  off.  While  his  ex¬ 
penses  increased,  his  revenues  fell  short.  His 
two  English  pensions  yielded  but  a  fourth 
after  all  the  deductions  made  by  the  bank- 
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ere,  and  even  that  fourth  was  sometimes 
appropriated  by  gentlemen  of  the  road.  Of 
his  Flemish  pension  he  was  robbed  by  an 
old  friend  to  whom  he  had  trusted  every 
thing,  to  whom  he  would  have  intrusted  his 
life.  From  Charles  V.  he  never  received  a 
florin.  “  Has  not  Erasmus,”  he  asked,  “  come 
back  to  evangelical  poverty  ?”  It  was  a  fa¬ 
vorable  moment  for  making  him  oflere.  So 
many  princes,  tired  out  by  the  heavy  ver¬ 
bosity  of  their  ordinary  theologians,  would 
be  charmed  with  the  relief  of  the  illustrious 
old  roan’s  refined  and  attractive  discourse ! 
So  many  exalted  prelates,  pr>or  in  genius, 
would  be  delighted  to  make  use  of  his !  But 
these  promi.ses  did  not  tempt  F^rasmus.  He 
had  known  for  half  a  century  that  promises 
bind  him  who  receives  them,  but  not  him 
who  makes  them.  Cardinal  Bernard,  Bishop 
of  Trent,  begged  him  to  make  use  of  his 
eminence’s  credit  with  F’erdinand.  Did  he 
wish  for  a  place, — a  pension  ?  “  What  would 
an  ecclesitistical  dignity  be  to  me?”  replied 
Era.smus, — “an  increa.sed  load  for  a  stum¬ 
bling  horse  !  As  to  amassing  money,  at  the 
end  of  my  career,  would  it  not  be  as  absurd 
as  to  increase  the  provisions  for  the  road  at 
the  end  of  a  journey  ?  All  I  wish  for  is  a 
tranquil  old  age,  if  not  joyous  and  flourish¬ 
ing,  its  I  see  many  have.”  Pope  Paul  III. 
wished  to  introduce  some  erudite  person  into 
the  College  of  Cardinals.  Erasmus  was 
proposed,  but  he  made  objections;  first,  his 
health,  which  unfitted  him  for  the  duties  of 
the  cardinalate  ;  afterwards,  the  smallness  of 
his  fortune ;  he  could  not  be  a  cardinal  with 
a  revenue  of  less  than  three  thousand  ducats. 
His  friends  asked  for  him  some  ecclesiastical 
commissions  which  might  help  to  raise  the 
requisite  income.  He  knew  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  strongly  blamed  them.  To  think 
of  bestowing  the  supreme  honors  of  the 
priesthood  on  one  who  expected  death  every 
day,  who  often  desired  it,  so  cruel  were  his 
.pains !  “  I  can  hardly  venture  to  put  my 

foot  out  of  my  chamber,  and  I  am  affrighted 
at  the  prospect  of  mounting  the  back  of  an 
ass ;  this  thin,  transparent  body,  can  no  long¬ 
er  breathe  but  in  a  heated  atmosphere ;  and 
it  is  a  man  afflicted  with  so  many  evils  whom 
you  wish  to  aspire  after  commissions  or  car¬ 
dinals’  hats  !”  M.  Nisard  says  these  refusals 
were  sincere.  His  conscience,  his  tastes,  the 
repose  of  his  last  days,  all  forbade  such  late 
ambition.  W^hat  a  lie  to  his  whole  life  would 
he  not  have  given  if  he  who  had  boasted  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  church,  indi¬ 
rectly  attacking  the  wealth  of  the  prelates 
and  the  luxury  of  their  manners,  if  he  had 


been  seen  wrapped  in  the  Roman  purple! 
What  a  figure  he  would  have  cut — a  broken- 
down  old  man  planted  on  a  mule  between 
two  footmen,  or  carried,  like  a  woman,  in  a 
litter,  in  processions  of  tall  cardinals,  ma¬ 
naging  their  fiery  steeds  like  the  Emperor’s 
pages!  And  as  for  money,  while  he  had 
enough  to  pay  his  servants,  to  warm  his 
chamber  without  a  stove,  to  drink  occasion¬ 
ally  his  spoonful  of  old  Burgundy  wine  mixed 
with  liquorice  juice,  to  send  for  the  best 
physician  in  the  place,  to  renew  his  gown 
and  his  fur-lining,  and  to  entertain  some 
messengers  on  the  grand  routes  of  Germany 
and  Flanders,  what  more  did  he  need  ? 

After  seven  years  of  uninterrupted  suffer¬ 
ing  and  constant  labor,  battling  with  the 
Lutherans  in  the  great  religious  contest,  and 
with  the  Budaeans  in  the  great  literary  con¬ 
test  of  the  age,  added  to  two  or  three  vi>iia- 
tions  of  the  plague,  which  drove  his  friends 
and  his  domestics  away  from  him,  he  became 
weary  of  Fnburg  and  of  his  beautiful  house. 
A  prophetic  sadness  took  the  place  of  the 
engaging  humor  and  the  habits  of  agreeable 
satire  which  he  had  maintained  even  in  his 
sufiei  ings  He  wished  to  revisit  his  true  coun¬ 
try — Basel,  Froben’s  little  garden,  and  the 
pavilion  where  he  had  translated  Chrysos¬ 
tom  ;  he  wished  to  superintend  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  his  “  Ecclesiastes,”  which  he  had 
committed  to  the  presses  of  Froben  as  his  last 
voucher  before  God  and  men.  His  physi¬ 
cians  had  recommended  to  him  change  of  air. 
He  was  carried  on  a  litter  to  Ba^el,  the  only 
town  he  had  loved,  because  there  he  had 
found  liberty  and  friends.  Seven  yr  ars  be¬ 
fore,  he  had  left  her,  disturbed  and  threat¬ 
ened  with  troubles ;  he  returned  to  her 
calm,  tranquil,  settled  down  in  a  serious 
mood,  all  her  people  in  the  first  fervor  of  a 
new  faith.  His  friends  had  prepared  for  him 
an  apartment  such  as  they  knew  he  liked, 
small  and  commodious,  without  a  stove,  and 
having  an  eastern  aspect.  He  was  solaced ; 
these  changes  were  good  for  him.  It  was  in 
August,  the  month  in  which  the  fewest  peo¬ 
ple  die,  and  in  which  the  dying  hope.  “  Here,” 
he  said,  “  I  find  myself  less  ill ;  for  to  find 
myself  actually  well  I  have  no  more  hope  in 
this  life.”  He  was  not,  however,  without 
projects.  He  contemplated  journeys  to  Bra¬ 
bant  and  to  Besan^on.  At  Basel  there  re¬ 
mained  some  causes  of  inquietude :  he  had 
more  friends  there  than  at  Friburg,  but  at 
the  same  time  more  enemies.  Death,  he 
feared,  might  surprise  him  in  an  heretical 
city,  whereby  his  latter  end  would  contradict 
his  life.  “A  man  of  the  middle  path”  to  the 
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end,  he  had  made  choice  of  a  city  without 
any  marked  character,  where  Roman  Catholi- 
ciam,  having  no  serious  enemies,  had  none  of 
the  exaggerations  produced  by  controversy. 
God,  however,  determined  otherwise.  The 
small  room  which  bis  friends  at  Ba^el  had 
prepared  for  him  was  to  be  his  death-cham¬ 
ber.  It  was  the  reformers,  against  whose 
violence,  as  he  esteemed  it,  he  had  been 
fighting  for  twelve  years,  that  rendered  him 
the  last  honors.  He  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  extreme  danger,  that  the 
really  last  conflict  took  him  by  surprise.  In 
the  brief  moments  of  relief  from  horrid  suf¬ 
fering,  he  was  working  at  a  commentary  on 
“  The  Purity  of  the  Church,”  and  a  revision 
of  Origen.  But  bis  forces  having  actu¬ 
ally  failed,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down  his 
pen  and  confess  himself  vanquished.  He 
did  it,  as  M.  Nisard  says,  with  a  touching 
grace,  preserving  to  the  last  the  sweet  and 
benevolent  irony  which  was  the  natural  turn 
of  his  thoughts.  A  few  days  before  his 
death,  his  friends  having  come  to  see  him, 
“Ah,  well !”  he  said,  smiling,  “  ichere  are 
your  rent  garments,  where  the  ashes  with 
which  you  are  going  to  cover  your  heads 
On  the  evening  of  July  15,  1536,  the  final 
agony  came  on.  During  that  struggle,  the 
last  of  all  man’s  struggles,  he  was  beard  fre¬ 
quently  to  pronounce  in  Latin  and  in  German 
these  words : — My  God  !  deliver  me.  Lord 
Jesus,  have  pity  on  me  !  Lord,  end  my  suffer¬ 
ings!  Such  were  his  last  groans.  He  }ield- 
ed  his  soul  towards  midnight.  The  whole 
town,  the  consul,  the  senate,  the  professors, 
followed  him  to  his  grave.  His  body  was 
borne  by  students,  and  laid  in  the  cathedral 
— now  a  Protestant  church — near  the  choir, 
in  a  chapel  which  had  been  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin.  They  still  show  at  Basel  the  house 
in  which  be  died,  his  ring,  bis  seal,  bis  sword, 
his  knife,  and  his  will,  written  in  his  own 
band,  in  which  be  bequeathed  most  of  his 
property  to  the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  to 
young  girls  at  an  age  to  be  married  to  whom 
poverty  might  become  a  snare,  and  to  young 
men  of  good  promise — a  will,  of  which  M. 
Nisard  says,  it  was  neither  that  of  a  dogmatic 
Catholic,  (who  would  have  endowed  con¬ 
vents,)  nor  of  a  reformist,  (who  would  have 
consecrated  bis  properly  to  the  propagation 
of  the  new  faith,)  but  of  a  man  loving  good 
and  knowing  bow  to  do  it,  and  as  it  regards 
religion,  steering  still  a  middle  course. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Eras¬ 
mus,  drawn  from  his  own  letter  to  bis  friend 
Goclenius,  written  after  his  fiftieth  year,  from 
the  biographical  memoir  prefixed  by  Beatus 


Rhenanus  to  the  edition  of  the  works  of 
Erasmus,  published  four  years  after  his  death 
at  Basel,  and  given  in  the  London  edition  of 
his  Letters,  folio,  1642.  We  have  also  con¬ 
sulted  the  curious  observations  of  Bayle  in 
bis  “  Diclionnaire  Hislorique  et  Critique.” 
Chronological  minutes  of  the  principal  eveuts, 
which  M.  Le  Clerc  drew  up  while  engaged 
on  the  splendid  edition  of  the  works  of  Er<is- 
mus  indicated  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
were  inserted  by  him  in  successive  volumes 
of  the  “  Biblioih^ue  Choisie.”  These  are 
translated  and  enlarged  in  Jortin’s  “  Life  of 
Erasmus,”  followed  by  criticisms  on  his 
writings.  M.  de  Burignfi’s  ‘‘  Vie  d’Erasme” 
contains  the  history  of  many  celebrated  men 
with  whom  he  had  been  connected,  a  critical 
analysis  of  his  works,  and  an  impartial  exami¬ 
nation  of  his  religious  sentiments.  We  liave 
here  presented  M.  Nisard’s  “  History  of  Eras¬ 
mus  and  his  Writings,”  in  as  condensed  a 
form  as  we  could,  sometimes  translating  his 
words  literally  into  our  own  language.  Mr. 
Charles  Builer  has  filled  seven  pages  of  his 
“  Life  of  Erasmus”  with  a  catalogue  of  all 
his  works,  in  the  order  of  the  Leyden  edition. 

The  work  to  which  M.  Nisard’s  history  is 
prefixed — “  The  Encomium  of  Folly” — is 
without  a  rival  in  any  language,  age,  or  coun¬ 
try,  for  its  acute  judgment,  its  polished  taste, 
its  pungent  and  spaiking  wit.  lie  says  he 
wrote  It  on  a  journey  fiom  Italy  to  England; 
and  he  dedicated  it  to  Sir  Thorny  More. 
It  was  universally  admired,  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  copies  of  It  were  sold  in  a  few  months. 
Those  who  do  not  read  Latin,  but  to  whom 
French  is  easy,  will  be  charmed  with  the 
elegant  translation  now  before  us.  But  of 
course  the  original  has  forces  and  points  not 
easily  transferred.  The  author  himself  con¬ 
fessed  that  it  was  too  gay  for  some  of  the 
subjects  treated.  We  have  a  lively  remem¬ 
brance  of  our  grammar-school  days,  when 
this  was  a  favorite  class-book  with  our  teach¬ 
er,  if  not  with  all  his  pupils.  “  The  Coilor 
quies,”  by  which  Erasmus  is  best  known,  is 
praised  even  by  Mr.  Butler  as  a  literary  com¬ 
position,  though  he  is  perplexed  by  the  free¬ 
doms  taken  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  public  library  at  Deven¬ 
ter  are  shown  volumes  of  the  works  of  Eras¬ 
mus,  in  which  the  monks  covered  with  thin 
paper  all  the  passages  in  which  the  author 
hud  animadverted  on  the  Church  of  that 
lime,  and  on  the  manners  of  the  religious. 
The  Sorbonne  decided  that  “  (be  Colloquies 
contained  many  erroneous,  scandalous,  and 
impious  positions;”  and  but  fur  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  Francis  I.,  the  faculty  of  theology 
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at  Paris  would  have  adopted  their  decision. 
They  were  condemned  by  the  Inquisition. 
At  Paris  and  in  other  places  edi'.iuns  have 
been  published  with  the  objeciionahle  pas¬ 
sages  omitted.  They  have  been  translated 
into  English  by  Bailey,  Clarke,  and  L’Es- 
trange.  We  have  not  room  here  even  to 
mention  his  original  writings  ;  his  prefaces, 
learned  and  eloquent,  to  classical  and  theo¬ 
logical  writers  ;  his  editions  of  Hecuba,  and 
Iphygene,  and  Jerome;  of  Suetonius,  and 
Cicero,  and  Augustine ;  bis  Ciceronianus, 
and  the  controversies  in  which  it  involved 
him ;  his  Letters,  so  varied  in  their  topics, 
and  in  their  style  so  natural  as  the  pictures 
of  his  inward  life,  so  illustrative  of  (he  lite¬ 
rary  revival,  and  of  the  religious  revolution  in 
which  he  took  so  prominent  a  part.  All  of 
them,  to  use  Mr.  Butler’s  language,  “  display 
so  much  learning,  ingenuity,  spirit,  fancy, 
science,  and  taste,  and — that  without  which 
nothing  is  excellent — gtnvu  so  much  abounds 
in  them,  that  no  works,  either  ancient  or  mo¬ 
dern,  are  read  with  greater  pleasure.”  Ilis 
substantial  glory  is,  that  of  having  published 
the  Jini  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  which  he  dedicated  to  Pope 
Leo  X.,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  new  Latin 
version.  The  labor  required  for  this  work 
can  be  appreciated  by  but  few  even  of  the 
learned,  lie  lived  to  publish  live  editions  of 
the  Greek  Testament.  In  the  6rst  two,  he 
did  not  insert  the  passage  of  the  three  heavenly 
witnesset,  (1  John  v.  7.)  When  reprehended 
for  this  omission,  he  offered  to  insert  it  in 
the  next  edition,  if  it  should  be  found  in  a 
single  manuscript.  Afterward,  the  “  Codex 
Montfortianus,”  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  was  found  to  contain  it, 
when  Erasmus  fulhlled  his  pledge,  and  the 
passage  was  printed  in  the  subsequent  edi¬ 
tions. 

We  owe  so  much  to  M.  Nisard  for  his  ex¬ 
quisitely  written  account  of  Erasmus,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  correcting  a  small  error 
into  which  he  has  fallen,  respecting  one  of 
Erasmus’s  journeys  to  England.  He  reports, 
that  “  the  pirates,”  as  he  calls  the  custom¬ 
house  officers  at  Dover,  searched  his  pockets, 
because  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  country 
did  not  allow  more  than  a  fixed  amount  of 
foreign  money  to  be  introduced  into  England ; 
whereas,  according  to  Mr.  Butler’s  more  ac¬ 
curate  statement,  “  his  friends  having  neglect¬ 
ed  to  inform  him  that  persons  travelling  out 
oyEngland  were  only  authorized  to  take  with 
them  a  certain  amount  of  the  current  specie  of 
the  realm,  the  custom-house  officers  stripped 
him  of  almost  all  he  had.  liis  own  interest, 
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and  that  of  his  friends,  were  exerted  in  vain 
to  procure  its  restitution.”  (Butler,  p.  64.) 
We  also  agree  with  Dr.  Merle  D’Aubign6, 
who  speaks  of  the  “beautiful  and  conscientious 
work  of  M.  Nisard,”  as  appearing  to  him. to 
be  at  fault  in  appreciation  of  Erasmus  and  of 
Luther.  Erasmus,  it  is  true,  was  earlier  in 
the  field  of  reform  than  Luther ;  but  Luther 
went  immeasurably  farther  as  he  obtained 
more  spiritual  light.  Erasmus  had  brighter 
literary  talent,  finer  wit,  more  calmness  and 
moderation;  but  Luther  was  more  decidedly 
religious,  more  energetic,  more  daring.  Eras¬ 
mus  prepared  the  way  for  Luther,  who  soon 
threw  hijn  into  the  shade. 

Much  of  the  labor  of  Erasmus  was  of  a 
kind  to  introduce  a  higher  order  of  education, 
in  which  independent  treatises  on  all  subjects 
would  be  composed  in  modern  tongues, so  as 
to  supersede  the  best  productions  in  a  dead 
language.  To  use  an  ancient  image,  variously 
applied  by  poets  from  Cowley  to  Byron,  bis 
literary  fame  was  pierced  by  an  arrow  fea¬ 
thered  from  his  own  wing.  “  If  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,”  he  says,  in  his  “  Treatise 
on  Epistolary  Writing,”  “the  time  fast  ap¬ 
proaches  when  the  public  will  no  longer  stand 
in  need  of  these  instructions,  and  young  men 
will  no  longer  want  my  precepts.”  Even  his 
great  work  —  “.\dagia”  —  presenting  in  a 
golden  and  jewelled  vase  the  distilled  wisdom 
of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  literature, 
which  gave  the  impulse  to  the  highest  works 
of  modem  intelligence — “the  magazine  of  Mi¬ 
nerva,”  to  which  men  resort  as  to  the  leaves 
of  the  sjbil,  said  Budaeus,— even  that  marvel 
of  industry,  scholarship,  and  taste,  would 
scarcely  be  read  in  the  present  day  for  its 
own  sake,  however  interesting,  in  collateral 
respects,  to  the  lover  of  ancient  erudition. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
cherish  a  hearty  veneration  for  the  memory 
of  this  glorious  Erasmus,  whose  character  we 
should  essay  in  vain  to  sketch.  His  portrait 
by  Holbein  is  preserved  in  the  city  which  is 
honored  by  his  tomb ;  another  portrait,  by 
whom  we  know  not,  adorns  the  hall  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge.  But  who  shall  draw  the 
intellectual,  moral,  spiritual  lineaments  of  a 
man  whose  struggles  for  life  began  so  early, 
pervaded  so  long  a  course  of  years  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  development  of  civilization, 
— surrounded  by  contemporaries  whose  names 
are  volumes  and  whose  deeds  are  histories, — 
holding  a  middle  course  between  popes,  car¬ 
dinals,  monks,  and  priests  on  one  side,  and 
profound  thinkers,  earnest  workers,  impetuous 
reformers,  and  awakening  peoples  on  the 
other ; — a  man  who  lived  in  fellowship  with 
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evening  sky  prolongs  and  radiates  the  light 
of  the  sun  which  lias  set  behind  the  western 
hills  ?  We  have  lingered  on  the  threshold  of 
his  obscure  birth-place, among  the  busy  trades¬ 
men  of  a  Dutch  sea-port;  we  have  watched 
the  rapid  flow  of  the  Rhine  from  the  over¬ 
looking  platform  of  the  cathedral  where  his 
remains  await  the  trump  of  God ;  we  have 
spent  hours  of  sober  luxury,  days  of  earnest 
thought,  beneath  the  shadows  of  his  many- 
sided  genius ;  and,  while  we  rejoice  that  his 
Romanism  was  frittered  so  much  away  by  the 
Christian  philosophy  of  which  he  was  the 
great  master,  we  shake  the  head  in  wonder 
and  vexation,  saying  to  ourselves, — “After 
all,  Erasmus,  we  know  thee  not :  thou  art  to 
us  a  mere  phantom,  crossing  the  great  Eu¬ 
ropean  stage,  of  which  the  coarse  and  impe¬ 
tuous,  but  manly  and  transparent  Luther  was 
the  hero.” — There  have  been  men  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  France,  in  England,  of  whom  Eras¬ 
mus  was  the  type.  It  may  be  that  all  times 
have  need  of  them,  and  all  places.  But  as 
with  Erasmus,  so  with  the  rest,  the  moment 
arrives  when  they  must  give  way  to  the 
energetic  and  the  pushing,  who,  not  content 
with  ridiculing  the  things  that  ought  not  to 
be,  will  lift  up  a  strong  arm  and  smite  them 
to  the  dust. 


Rome,  though  lashing  the  vices  of  her  clergy, 
and  mocking  the  superstition  of  her  votaries ; 
— always  complaining  of  poverty,  yet  main¬ 
taining  his  independence  to  the  last,  and  be¬ 
queathing  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  to  his 
friends,  but  the  bulk  of  his  property,  esti 
mated  at  seven  thousand  ducats,  to  the  poor; 
— tortured  nearly  all  his  days  by  gout  or 
gravel,  and  often  rambling  over  Europe,  yet 
leaving  works  behind  him  that  fllled  more  than 
ten  folio  volumes,  eulogized  by  cardinals, 
pontiffs,  and  monarchs,  by  Catholic,  Protes¬ 
tant,  and  sceptic ; — as  learned  as  he  was 
witty ; — as  humorous  as  he  was  plodding ; 
uniting  the  patience  of  the  drudge  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  genius; — a  Catholic,  but  for 
Protestant  necessities  and  aspirations ;  —  a 
Protestant,  but  for  Catholic  alliances,  calcu¬ 
lations,  prejudices,  and  conclusions ; — a  man 
standing  entirely  by  himself ;  neither  the  slave 
of  tradition  nor  -the  champion  of  freedom ; 
marrying  the  past  to  the  future,  and  guiding 
posterity  to  bolder  thoughts,  broader  views, 
and  more  settled  principles  than  his  own ; 
who  believed  much,  but  doubted  more ;  whose 
satirical  smile  cut  beyond  the  reach  of  swords : 
and  whose  life  is  in  those  works  which,  though 
they  have  ceased  to  be  read,  have  spread  the 
influence  of  his  thoughts  far  and  wide,  as  the 
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That  nature  has  no  superfluous  products, 
either  organic  or  inorganic,  might  be  inferred 
from  the  wisdom  of  its  Author,  as  well  as 
from  the  multitudinous  examples  of  adapta¬ 
tion  to  important  purposes  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  The  utility  of  certain  objects  may 
not  be  apparent  to  us,  after  all  our  prying ; 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  devoid  of 
the  property,  but  only  that  we  are  hood¬ 
winked.  Men  have  been  slow  to  learn  the 
value  of  many  of  nature’s  choicest  gifts. 
Some  of  those  that  are  now  most  highly 
prized,  were  in  former  ages  contemplated 
with  indifference,  as  incapable  of  service ;  and, 
though  wiser  than  our  ancestors,  we  may  still 
be  laboring  largely  under  similar  ignorance, 
with  reference  to  a  thousand  living  or  lifeless 
forms  around  us.  The  deadly  poisons  of 


many  vegetable  substances  are  elaborated 
into  wholesome  medicines  by  the  skilful 
physician.  Insectivorous  tribes,  sporting  by 
millions  in  the  sunbeam,  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  traveller,  with  multitudes  of  minute 
meduioB  in  the  ocean,  are  the  food  of  superior 
forms  of  existence  of  high  importance  to  so¬ 
ciety  ;  while  microscopic  organisms,  the  out¬ 
casts  apparently  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
convey  instructive  lessons  to  the  anatomist 
of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Divine  Arti¬ 
ficer,  by  the  variety  and  complexity  of  their 
structure.  The  common  earth-worm,  once 
accounted  a  despicable  link  in  the  chain  of 
animal  life,  and  trodden  under-foot  without 
concern,  has  now  a  recognized  useful  office, 
loosening  the  earth  by  its  perforations,  ren¬ 
dering  it  pervious  to  rain  and  the  fibres  of 
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plants,  while  unconsciously  naanufncturing  the 
finest  earth  for  grain  and  grass.  But  there 
are  forms  of  life,  insignificant  as  to  the  out¬ 
ward  appearance,  which  are  not  only  indi¬ 
rectly  serviceable  to  mankind,  but  of  great 
direct  commercial  value,  either  in  themselves 
or  in  their  products,  to  some  of  which  we  may 
refer  with  interest,  as  illustrating  the  bounty 
of  Providence,  and  the  frequent  connection  of 
the  beneficial  with  the  lowly  in  the  scheme  of 
creation. 

The  honey  which  the  bee  elaborates  from 
tbe  nectar  of  flowers,  is  in  many  countries  an 
important  article  of  food,  and  the  base  of  a 
vinous  beverage,  though  its  value  has  much 
abated  to  ourselves  since  the  discovery  of 
suoar.  The  wa.x  which  the  insect  occasion¬ 
ally  secretes,  is  also  in  extensive  demand 
among  the  civilized  nations  for  various  do¬ 
mestic  purposes,  polishing  furniture,  and 
lighting  up  the  saloons  of  the  great. 

Though  bee  culture  is  with  us  a  branch  of 
rural  economy,  the  home  supply  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  is  far  below  the  demand  ;  and  we  pay 
annually  not  less  than  100,000f.  for  foreign 
honey,  while  at  least  10,000  cwts.  of  wax  are 
imported.  At  Narbonne,  the  chief  trade  is 
in  honey,  which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
France,  remarkable  for  its  whiteness  and 
highly  aromatic  flavor.  This  peculiar  excel¬ 
lence  is  owing  to  the  number  of  fragrant 
plants  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  variety 
in  the  nourishment  of  the  bees  secured  by  the 
system  of  management.  From  the  gardens 
of  the  city,  the  hives  are  regularly  carried  to 
the  surrounding  meadows,  and  afterwards 
conveyed  thirty  or  forty  miles  distant,  ns  far 
as  the  Low  Pyrenees.  By  this  arrangement, 
the  cultivated  vegetation,  with  that  of  the 
meadows  and  the  mountains,  is  put  into  requi¬ 
sition  to  produce  the  honey  of  Narbonne. 
The  tending  of  bees  is  perhaps  the  oldest  of 
all  industrial  occupations,  after  tilling  the  soil 
and  keeping  flocks  and  herds.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  most  stable  as  to  its  locality.  Milton 
speaks  of  tbe 

“  Flowery  hill,  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 
Of  bees’  industrious  murmur.” 

Hymettus,  memorable  from  its  connection 
with  the  name  of  Plato,  extends  to  the  east 
and  south  of  Athens.  From  the  summit,  the 
ancient  city  was  seen  in  its  glory,  near  the 
base,  while  beyond  it,  westward,  lay  the  gulf 
of  Salamis,  the  scene  of  the  naval  triumph 
of  the  Greeks  over  Xerxes.  At  that  time, 
the  hill  was  a  “  flowery”  one,  and  swarmed 
with  bees,  from  whose  hives  the  best  of  the 


Attic  honey  was  obtained.  Tl:o  hill  is  now 
where  it  was  and  as  it  was  when  Themisto- 
cles  fought  the  Persian — scovered  with  wild 
thyme,  giving  employment  to  those  humble 
laborers  who,  in  uninterrupted  succession, 
have  occupied  the  spot,  from  the  most  pros- 
perttus  days  of  Athena  to  the  present  hour. 
They  are  kept  in  hives  of  willow  or  osier, 
plastered  with  clay  or  loim  within  and  with¬ 
out.  For  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  the 
Hymettian  bees  have  been  on  record,  surviv¬ 
ing  the  revolutions  which  have  changed  the 
features  and  uprooted  the  population  of  At¬ 
tica  :  according  to  the  poetical  saying-^ 

“Their  race  remains  immortal;  ever  stands 
Their  house  unmoved,  and  sires  of  sires  are  born.’’ 

Next  to  these  pleasant*  caterers  for  the 
healthy,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  cl  iss,  of 
special  benefit  to  the  invalid,  though,  like 
most  other  remedies  of  the  physician,  the 
practical  application  is  sufficiently  disagree¬ 
able.  In  former  times,  odd  ideas  prevailed  re¬ 
specting  the  medicinal  value  of  insects,  which, 
if  true,  would  certainly  diminish  expenditure 
with  ihe  apothecary ;  for  lady-birds  have 
been  recommended  in  cases  of  measles,  ear¬ 
wigs  in  nervous  affections,  cockchafers  for  the 
bites  of  mad  dogs,  ticks  for  erysipelas,  and 
woodlice  as  aperients.  But,  passing  by  suc]^ 
vagaries,  the  Spanish  fly,  or  blister-beetle, 
eantharis  vesicatoria,  is  an  insect  of  commerce 
indispensable  in  materia  medica.  It  is  found 
sometimes  in  England,  but  this  is  a  rare  occur¬ 
rence,  though  it  appeared  in  gieat  numbers 
in  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
the  summer  of  1837,  frequenting  ash  tn-es, 
on  the  leaves  of  which  it  feeds.  It  is  more 
common  in  France,  abundant  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  though,  notwithstanding  the  mme,  the 
greatest  quantity  is  obtained  from  Astiachan, 
in  Russia.  The  Russian  insects  are  considered 
superior  to  those  from  other  quaiters.  When 
alive,  they  exhale  a  pungent  volatile  princi¬ 
ple.  Persons  employed  in  collecting  them 
have  the  face  and  hands  protected  by  cover¬ 
ings  from  contact.  This  is  usually  done 
morning  and  evening,  when  the  imects  are 
somewhat  torpid,  by  shaking  or  beating  the 
boughs  of  the  trees  they  infest  with  poles, 
and  receiving  them  on  linen  cloths  spread  upon 
the  ground.  They  are  then  killed  by  exposure 
to  the  vapor  of  hot  vinegar,  dried  in  ovens, 
or  on  hurdles  in  the  sun,  and  packed  for  the 
market  in  casks  and  small  chests.  Fifty  of 
the  dried  carcasses  scarcely  weigh  a  drachm. 
The  eantharis  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length,  of  a  light  shining  green  color. 
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with  bluish-black  le^  and  antennae.  When 
touched,  the  insect  feigns  death. 

After  the  luxurious  and  healing  insects,  we 
come  to  a  much  more  tiny  and  numerous 
class,  to  which  the  name  of  dyers  may  be  ap- 

fdied.  Cochineal,  used  to  produce  our  bril- 
iant  scarlet,  crimson,  and  carmine  dyes,  is 
the  dried  carcass  of  an  insect,  coccus  cacti, 
found  in  Mexico,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and 
some  of  the  West  India  islands,  where  it  lives 
and  propagates  upon  the  cactus  cochinillifera. 
The  plant  produces  a  fruit  which  is  also  of  a 
purple  color,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  the 
coloring  matter.  The  insect  is  of  small  size, 
seldom  exceeding  that  of  a  grain  of  barley, 
and  was  generally  considered  a  vegetable 
substance  for  some  time  after  it  began  to  be 
imported  into  Europe.  It  is  on  record,  that 
a  ship  being  wrecked  in  Caermartben  Hay,  of 
which  cochineal  formed  part  of  the  cargo,  the 
article  was  turned  out  into  the  sea  as  daniaged 
grain,  and  the  bags  alone  preserved.  In 
Mexico,  the  principal  seat  of  production, 
where  the  insect  is  reared  with  care,  there 
are  two  varieties  :  the  Irest,  or  domesticated, 
called  gr\.  i  fina,  or  fine  grain ;  and  the  wild, 
named  prana  sylvestra.  The  former  is  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  latter,  probably  because 
the  size- has  been  improved  by  the  favorable 
,eflFects  of  human  culture.  The  insects  are 
detached  from  the  plants  on  which  they  feed 
by  blunt  knives,  and  killed  by  being  dipped 
in  boiling  vaster,  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
placed  in  bags  for  exportation.  In  1851,  our 
imports  included  22,451  cwts.  of  cochineal, 
somewhat  more  than  half  of  which  quantity 
was  retained  for  home  consumption.  As 
each  pound  is  supposed  to  contain  70,000  in¬ 
sects,  the  enormous  annual  sacrifice  of  insect 
life  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world  may 
be  readily  imagined.  During  the  last  great 
war,  partly  on  account  of  the  obstacles  which 
it  placed  in  the  way  of  importation,  cochineal 
realized  a  high  price,  sometimes  as  much  as 
40«.  per  lb. ;  and  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  it 
was  little  inferior  in  value  to  one  laden  with 
specie,  in  the  estimation  of  our  seamen.  But 
upon  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  price  regu¬ 
larly  declined  till  it  sunk  to  one-tenth  of  the 
sum  named,  about  which  it  at  present  re¬ 
mains.  The  insect  has  been  introduced  into 
Spain,  Malta,  Algeria,  Java,  and  India,  but  the 
valuable  article  of  commerce  is  still  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  Mexico. 

Kermes-grains,  another  dye-stuff,  consist 
likewise  of  the  dried  bodies  of  an  insect  be¬ 
longing  to  the  old  world,  coccus  ilicis,  of 
kindred  species  to  the  true  Mexican  cochi¬ 
neal.  It  is  found  upon  a  small  kind  of  oak 


which  grows  abundantly  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  tree  clothes  the  declivities  of 
the  Sierra  Morena  in  Spain ;  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Murcia  have  no 
other  mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  than  by 
gathering  its  animal  tenants.  There  are 
several  other  species,  one  of  which  is  called 
the  scarlet  grain  of  Poland,  coccus  pokmicys, 
being  found  on  the  roots  of  a  perennial  plant, 
growing  in  sandy  soil  of  that  country  and 
other  districts.  The  word  kermes  is  of  Per¬ 
sian  or  Arabic  origin,  and  signifies  a  “  little 
worm.”  In  the  middle  ages,  the  material 
was  therefore  called  vermiculus  in  Latin,  and 
vermilion  in  French,  which  latter  term  has 
curiously  enough  been  transferred  to  the  red 
sulphuret  of  mercury.  Before  the  discovery 
of  the  western  world,  it  was  the  mo>t  es¬ 
teemed  substance  for  dyeing  scarlet,  and  had 
been  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Romans 
and  other  ancient  nations  from  an  early  peiiod. 
But  notwithstanding  their  ecquaintance  with 
it,  the  real  nature  of  the  product  was  un¬ 
known,  being  supposed  to  be  a  vegetable 
grain,  fruit,  or  excrescence,  and  not  finally 
established  to  be  an  insect — assuming  the 
aspect  of  a  berry  as  it  did  in  the  process  of 
drying — till  a  recent  date.  Through  several 
centuiies,  in  Germany,  the  rural  serfs  were 
bound  to  deliver  annually  to  the  convents  a 
certain  quantity  among  the  products  of  hus¬ 
bandry.  It  was  collected  from  the  trees 
upon  St.  John’s  Day,  with  special  ceremony, 
and  was  called  Jokannisblut,  “St.John’s 
blood,”  in  allu-ion  to  the  day  and  the  color. 
Many  a  proud  cardinal  has  been  indebted  to 
the  diminutive  creature  for  the  red  hue  of  his 
hat  and  stockings.  Cloths  dyed  with  the 
substance  are  of  a  deep  sc.arlel,  and  though 
not  so  brilliant  as  those  dyed  with  cochineal, 
they  retain  their  color  belter.  Old  tapestries 
at  Brussels,  and  other  places  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  exhibit  it  iu  unaltered  strength  after 
the  lapse  of  centuries.  Though  its  use  has 
been  almost  entirely  superseded  in  Europe 
by  the  cheapening  and  greater  lustre  of 
cochineal,  it  is  still  employed  for  dyeing  the 
scarlet  caps  worn  by  natives  in  the  Levant. 

Lac-dye,  improperly  denominated  a  gum,  is 
obtained  from  a  substance  produced  by  an 
insect,  chtrmes  lacca,  on  certain  trees  growing 
in  Bengal,  Assam,  Siam,  and  Pegu;  the  two  lat 
ter  countries  yielding  it  of  the  finest  quality. 
The  insdct  deposits  its  egg  on  the  leaves  or 
branches,  and  then  covers  it  with  a  quantity 
of  this  peculiar  material,  designed  evidently 
for  the  purposes  of  protection  and  food  for 
the  young.  The  substance  is  formed  into 
cells  finished  with  as  much  care  and  art  as  a 
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honeycomb,  but  differently  arranged.  It 
supplies  a  6ne  red  dye,  and  also  resinous 
matter,  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  sealing-wax,  hats,  and  as  a  varnish.  In 
1850,  the  importation  into  the  United  King¬ 
dom  amounted  to  18,124  cwts.  The  price 
varies,  according  to  the  quality,  from  3d.  to 
2«.  6d.  per  Ib.  L’lc  in  its  natural  state,  en¬ 
crusting  leaves  and  twigs,  is  called  stick-lac, 
and  is  collected  twice  a  year  by  simply 
breaking  off  the  vegetation,  and  taking  it  to 
market.  If  this  is  not  done  before  the  in¬ 
sects  have  left  their  cells,  the  value  of  the 
material  as  a  dye  is  deteriorated,  though 
supposed  to  be  improved  as  a  varnish.  Lac- 
dye  is  the  coloring  matter  extracted  from 
stick -lac,  and  is  usually  formed  into  small 
cakes,  like  indigo,  exhibiting  a  hue  approach¬ 
ing  to  carmine. 

A  substance  of  vegetable  basis,  but  insect 
production,  is  of  a  greater  interest,  as  not 
only  supplying  a  dye,  but  a  medicine,  while 
contributing  to  the  higher  object  of  enabling 
mankind  to  interchange  their  thoughts,  be 
their  distance  from  each  other  ever  so  great. 
We  allude  to  gall-nuts — morbid  excrescences, 
like  the  oak-apple,  produce!  by  the  gall  fly, 
a  species  of  cynipg.  The  insect,  one  of  the 
winged  class,  is  armed  with  a  needle  in  a 
sheath,  which  has  most  surprising  powers  of 
extension,  amounting  to  double  the  length 
of  the  animal  itself.  With  this  weapon  it 
forms  a  nest  for  its  offspring  by  puncturing 
the  young  shoots  of  a  diminutive  species  of 
oak,  common  in  the  Levantine  countries.  An 
egg  is  then  inserted  in  the  wound,  along  with 
an  irritating  fluid,  the  action  of  which  upon 
the  plant  occasions  the  excrescence,  or  gall- 
nut,  resembling  a  tumor  on  an  animal  body. 
In  the  same  manner,  having  passed  through 
the  larva  state,  the  young  pierce  their  way 
out  of  the  vegetable  matter  which  has  been 
their  protection.  Galls  are  of  globular 
shape,  varying  in  magnitude  from  the  size  of 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  boy’s  marble.  They  may 
be  either  simple,  containing  only  one  inhab¬ 
itant,  or  compound,  supporting  a  number  of 
individuals,  and  are  distinguished  in  com¬ 
merce  by  their  color.  White  galls,  the  least 
valuable,  are  those  which  have  not  been  ga¬ 
thered  till  after  the  insects  have  effected 
their  escape.  Green  and  blue  galls  contain 
the  insects,  and  are  heavier  than  the  former. 
The  best  are  imported  from  Aleppo,  and  are 
chiefly  brought  there  from  Mosul  on  the 
Tigris,  being  gathered  in  the  neighboring 
country.  As  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
vegetable  astringents,  they  are  often  used 
with  effect  in  medicine,  and  are  also  employed 


in  the  preparation  of  black  dyes  and  the 
manufacture  of  writing-ink.  No  substitute 
equal  to  them  as  a  constituent  of  ink  has  yet 
been  discovered.  Thus  commerce,  friendship, 
and  literature  are  alike  indebted  to  the  in¬ 
stinctive  labors  of  a  humble  fly  for  the  means 
of  conducting  mercantile  transactions,  reci¬ 
procating  affection,  and  registering  thought 
for  the  instruction  and  delight  of  mankind. 

But  of  all  the  insects  of  commerce,  by  far 
the  most  important  are 

The  spinning-worms, 

That  in  their  green  shops  weave  the  smooth¬ 
haired  silk, 

which  have  produced  by  their  labors,  and  are 
still  producing,  the  most  astonishing  effects 
upon  the  habits  and  employments  of  millions 
of  human  beings.  To  estimate  aright  the 
value  of  the  silk- wot m  vaoi\\,phal(xnn  mori^me 
must  not  look  at  the  ultimate  product,  worn 
at  the  courts  of  princes  and  in  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  of  the  luxurious,  but  to  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  as  the  staple  article  of  cultivation  with 
hundreds  of  thousands,  among  whom  the 
prospect  of  a  defleient  crop  causes  as  much 
alarm  as  a  scanty  harvest  of  grain.  It  after¬ 
wards  gives  sub.sistence  to  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  more  in  its  final  manufacture  into  the 
garbs  of  fashion.  The  insect,  whose  brief 
existence  is  a  succession  of  changes  as  sur¬ 
prising  as  the  events  of  a  fairy  tale,  is  at  first 
a  minute  round  body,  or  egg,  “  la  r/roi'ne”  of 
the  French,  the  size  of  a  small  pin-head.  On 
being  hatched,  it  emerges  as  a  caterpillar, 
feeds  eagerly  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry 
tree,  increases  rapidly  in  size,  and  remains  in 
the  larva  state  a^ut  six  weeks,  changing  its 
skin  four  times  during  that  period.  Before 
each  of  these  changes,  called  ‘‘  ages”  by  the 
continental  peasant,  the  worms  cease  to  eat  r 
but  after  having  gone  through  it,  they  feed 
with  a  more  voracious  appetite  than  ever. 
The  consumption  of  leaves  increases  with 
each  age.  The  same  number  that  will  re¬ 
quire  but  seven  pounds  weight  of  leaves  in 
the  first  age,  will  devour  from  two  to  three 
hundred  pounds  in  the  last.  This  is  the 
grande  freze"  of  the  French,  preceding 
periods  of  appetite  being  styled  ^‘petites 
frezes.”  The  noise  of  the  eating  at  this  lime 
in  a  silk  worm  country  resembles  that  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  smart  shower  of  rain.  When 
full-grown,  a  convenient  place  is  chosen,  and 
the  insect  begins  to  envelop  itself  in  an  oval 
case  or  ball  of  silken  fibres,  called  a  cocoon, 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg.  It  is  now 
a  chrysalis,  remaining  so  about  twenty  days, 
at  the  end  of  which,  it  gnaws  its  way  through 
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tlie  ball,  and  comes  out  a  winged  moth.  In 
a  few  days,  the  female  deposits  her  eggs, 
from  three  to  five  hundred  in  number,  and 
both  insects  speedily  terminate  their  exist¬ 
ence,  the  eggs  in  their  turn  becoming  larvae, 
and  going  through  the  same  strange  cycle 
of  transformations.  But  where  the  silk  is 
the  object  in  view,  and  not  the  breeding  of 
the  moth,  it  is  not  allowed  to  reach  this  final 
stage,  as  the  fibre  would  be  cut  into  small 
pieces  by  the  opening  at  which  escape  is 
made.  The  chrysalis  is  therefore  destroyed, 
when  the  cocoon  is  finished,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  heat,  and  the  fibre  is  unwound. 

The  material  produced  by  this  insect  ar¬ 
tisan  was  at  one  time  valued  in  Rome  at  its 
weight  in  gold;  and  the  Emperor  Aurelian  is 
said  to  have  refused  his  consort  a  silken  robe 
0.1  account  of  its  costliness.  At  that  very 
period  the  peasantry  of  China  were  clothed 
with  it ;  and  both  there  and  in  India  it  has 
been  a  prime  object  of  production  and  manu¬ 
facture  from  remote  antiquity.  About  the 
year  a.  d.  550,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the 
eggs  of  the  insect  were  first  brought  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  two  monks.  They  were 
hutched  and  fed ;  they  lived  and  propagated; 
mulberry  trees  were  planted  for  their  nourish¬ 
ment  ;  and  a  new  branch  of  industry  was 
established  in  Europe.  The  production  of 
raw  silk  pissed  from  thence  through  Sicily 
and  Italy  into  France,  where  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  has  since  become  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  industry  and  support  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  districts.  Down 
to  the  year  1802,  there  existed  at  the  small 
village  of  Alban,  a  few  miles  from  the 
Rhone,  the  first  white  mulberry  planted  in 
the  country.  It  was  brought  from  Naples 
by  one  of  the  soldiers  who  accompanied 
Charles  YIII.  in  his  Italian  campaign  in 
1494.  Raw  silk  is  annually  consumed  in  the 
manufactories  of  Lyons  to  the  amount  of  one 
million  of  kilogrammes,  equal  to  2,205,715 
English  pounds.  Four  thousand  millions  of 
cocoons  are  required  for  this  produce,  making 
the  number  of  caterpillars  reared,  allowing 
for  those  that  die,  or  are  kept  for  eggs,  and 
for  bad  cocoons,  4,292,400,000.  As  the 
length  of  the  silk  of  one  cocoon  averages  five 
hundred  metres,  or  1526  English  feet,  the 


length  of  the  total  quantity  annually  spun  at 
Lyons  is  6,500.000,000,000,  or  six  and  a  half 
billions  of  English  feet,  equal  to  14  times  the 
mean  radius  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  5944  times 
the  radius  of  the  moon’s  orbit,  52,505  times 
the  equatorial  circumference  of  the  earth, 
and  200,000  times  the  circumference  of  the 
moon ! 

It  is  recorded  of  our  James  L,  that  while 
King  of  Scotland  his  wardrobe  could  not 
supply  him  with  a  single  pair  of  silk  stock¬ 
ings.  He  sent  therefore  to  beg  the  loan  of  a 
pair  from  the  Earl  of  Mar,  in  order  to  appear 
in  due  state  before  the  English  ambassador, 
assigning  as  a  reason,  “Ye  would  not,  sure, 
that  your  king  should  appear  as  a  scrub 
before  stringers.”  On  coming  to  the  throne 
of  England,  he  imported  silk -worms  and 
planted  mulberry  trees,  in  order  to  have  silk 
of  home  growth  as  well  as  domestic  manu¬ 
facture;  but  the  effort  was  abandoned.  Trials 
have  since  been  repeatedly  made ;  and  very 
successful  ones  were  reported  to  tbe  British 
Association  in  1847,  made  by  Mrs.  Whitby, 
of  Newlands,  near  Lymington,  in  Hampshire, 
on  her  own  estate.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
respecting  the  perfect  practicability  of  the 
object ;  but  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  silk 
can  be  produced  at  home  at  a  cost  admitting 
of  competition  in  the  market  with  foreign 
produce.  The  culture  seems  better  adapted 
to  warmer  skies  and  a  less  vigorous  popu 
lation.  The  quantity  of  this  material  annu¬ 
ally  brought  to  our  shores  amounts  to  between 
four  and  five  millions  of  pounds  weight ;  and 
the  annual  value  of  our  silk  manufactures 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  ten  millions 
sterling.  To  supply  the  raw  product,  and 
feed  thousands  of  our  countrymen  by  tbe 
uses  made  of  it,  the  labors  of  myriads  upon 
myriads  of  insects  are  required.  At  least 
I  14,000,000,000  of  animated  creatures  annu¬ 
ally  live  and  die  to  furnish  the  amount  which 
we  consume;  and  when  the  demands  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  are  con¬ 
sidered,  tbe  imagination  is  bewildered  by  tbe 
contemplation  of  the  prodigious  multitudes 
which  every  year  spin  their  slender  threads 
to  deck  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  Enu¬ 
meration  is  here  as  formidable  a  process  as 
that  of  counting  tbe  leaves  of  tbe  forest,  or 
the  blades  of  grass  in  the  greensward. 
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There  U  a  lively  anecdote  told  by  that 
pleasing  twaddler,  Procopius,  which,  though 
related  of  the  age  of  Justinian,  embodies, 
with  prophetic  inspiration,  an  event  we  are 
all  anxiously  awaiting.  His  Imperial  Majesty 
had  prepared  a  palace  and  gardens  not  far 
from  the  Bosphorus,  and  specially  destined 
for  the  summer  residence  of  the  chaste  The¬ 
odora.  But  the  nymphs  of  those  delightful 
groves — so  it  is  complained  by  the  historian 
— were  often  alarmed  by  the  misconduct  of 
one  Porphyrio,  a  whale  ten  qubits  broad  and 
thirty  long.  This  mammal,  after  passing  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  pompous  manoeuvres 
— which  doubtless  called  forth  the  loudest 
demonstration  of  applause  from  the  Party 
of  Order  at  Byzantium — ended  a  noisy  ca¬ 
reer  by  stranding  his  unwieldly  carcass  in 
the  shallows  of  the  river  Sangaris. 

If  we  substitute  the  Emperor  Nicholas  or 
the  fortress  of  Sevastopol  for  the  whale 
Porphyrio,  the  anecdote  of  Procopius  becomes 
a  normal  myth,  suggestive  of  the  nuisance 
which  has  for  the  last  6ve-and-twenty  years 
infested  the  waters  of  Constantinople.  And 
we  trust  and  believe  that  the  Allies  are  about 
to  scour  the  hills  of  the  Crimea  in  such 
effectual  fashion  that  the  Osmanli  will  hence¬ 
forth  be  able  .to  smoke  his  pipe  in  peace  on 
the  slopes  of  Haider  Pasha,  and  treat  the 
distant  flourishes  of  “  the  Moscow”  (may 
his  father’s  grave  be  utterly  deflled  !)  and  the 
forgotten  gambols  of  whale  Porphyrio,  with 
the  like  measure  of  sublime  contempt. 

We  have  already  described  the  Russian 
Black  Sea  fleet,  and  placed  our  readers  in 
possession  of  the  names  of  the  ships  of  which 
It  is  composed,  together  with  all  neces-sary 
details  of  organization,  maUriel,  &c.  To 
those  accounts  we  now  propose  to  add  an 
authentic  statement  of  the  military  forces 
now  in  the  Crimea,  and  a  short  discussion  of 
the  probable  issue  of  an  attack  on  Sevastopol. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  dis¬ 
turbances — that  is  to  say,  about  the  date  of 
Prince  Menzikof’s  expedition  to  the  Golden 
Horn — the  13th  Division  of  Infantry  was 
concentrated  at  Sevastopol.  With  these 
troops,  the  Prince  wished  to  execute  a  coup 


de  main  against  Constantinople,  by  transport¬ 
ing  them  in  the  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Bosphorus,  landing  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  take  the  forts  in  rear,  and  then  mak¬ 
ing  a  combined  movement  by  sea  and  land 
on  the  capital.  The  presence  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  Russian  sail  of  the  line  off  the  Se¬ 
raglio  point,  and  of  twelve  thousand  Russian 
troops  outside  the  gates,  would,  it  was  stated 
by  that  wise  diplomat,  strike  terror  into  the 
crumbling  Ottomans,  and  insure  the  speedy 
signature  of  endless  ultimata,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  city. 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  Emperor 
did  not  consent  to  entertain  this  proposal; 
for  it  needs  no  great  wisdom  to  see  what 
would  have  been  the  inevitable  result  of  so 
wild  an  attempt. 

We  are,  however,  half  inclined  to  believe 
that  Prince  Menzikof,  whose  satirical  and 
farcical  idiosyncrasy  is  so  deservedly  famous, 
in  submitting  such  a  hopeful  scheme  to  the 
notice  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  was  onl^ 
indulging  in  a  practical  sarcasm  on  the  mili- 
tiiry  and  naval  knowledge  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas ;  for  the  elaborate  acquaintance  with 
these  subjects  displayed  hy  that  noble  sove¬ 
reign  occasionally  makes  him  the  object  of 
much  petty  jealousy  on  the  part  of  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

The  13th  Division  of  Infantry  eventually 
received  orders  to  proceed  to  the  coast  of 
Mingrelia,  whither  it  was  conveyed  by  the 
fleet  from  Sevastopol.  This  operation  was 
effected  in  the  month  of  September;  and 
while  the  combined  squadrons  lay  in  Besica 
Bay,  twelve  Russian  sail  of  the  line,  two 
frigates,  two  corvettes,  seven  steamers,  and 
eleven  transports,  were  landing  at  Anakria 
the  troops  whose  presence  saved  Tiflis,  which 
must,  without  their  arrival,  have  inevitably 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

The  Idth  Division  was  replaced  by  the  1st 
Brigade  of  the  14th  Division,  which  had  been 
previously  stationed  at  Odessa,  and  was  now 
brought  over  to  Sevastopol  by  the  line-of- 
battle-ships  Seiaphael  and  U riel,  and  the  fri¬ 
gates  Flora  and  Kulevcha.  In  the  month  of 
September,  then,  the  force  of  infantry  in  the 
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Crimea  was  limited  to  two  regiments — those 
of  Volhynia  and  Minsk. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the 
17th  Division  of  Infantry  (6th  Corps) 
msrched  from  Moscow  to  the  Crimea,  and 
arrived  at  their  destination  in  the  month  of 
March  or  April.  Two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
of  the  Light  Division  of  the  6th  Corps,  also 
arrived  about  the  same  period.  Of  the  artil¬ 
lery  force  which  accompanied  these  troops, 
we  have  no  positive  accounts  ;  it  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  normal 
proportion  of  one  field  battery  to  each  in¬ 
fantry  regiment  was  not  departed  from. 

Beyond  these,  no  other  military  forces  have 
been  detached  from  the  active  army,  and  the 
remaining  divisions  and  brigades  of  the  nine 
corps  of  which  this  is  composed  are  so  far 
from  the  new  theatre  of  war,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  immediately  available  for  operations  in 
the  Crimea.  It  must,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  reserves  of  the  4th  and  5th  Corps 
d’Arm6e  are  stationed  in  the  governments  of 
Bessarabia,  Kherson,  and  Taurida,  and  that 
two  infantry  brigades  of  these  reserves— equal 
to  sixteen  battalions — are  concentnited  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sevastopol. 

We  further  assume  that  the  two  batta¬ 
lions  of  Inward  Guard  belonging  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Taurida  have  been  mobilized ; 
though  this  assumption  is  purely  hypotheti¬ 
cal,  and  made  to  avoid  the  risk  of  under¬ 
rating  the  enemy’s  strength.  To  the  above 
troops  must  be  added  seven  artillery  compa¬ 
nies,  which  form  the  permanent  garrison  of 
Sevastopol,  and  certain  bittalions  of  regular 
Cossack  infantry,  removed  this  spring,  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  and  French 
fleets,  from  forts  on  the  Black  Sea. 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  know  the  precise 
location  of  the  forces  here  specified.  We 
can  only  say  that  they  form  the  corps  with 
which  the  Allies  will  have  to  deal — whether 
in  the  field  or  behind  the  walls  of  Sevasto¬ 
pol.  But  it  may  be  surmised  that  places 
like  Kertch,  Theodosia,  Perecop,  &c.,  have 
not  been  entirely  neglected,  and  whatever 
gurrisons  they  possess  must  be  furnished 
from  the  force  now  described. 

We  have  not  included  the  Cossack  cavalry, 
of  which  there  are  four  regiments  (with  one 
or  two  light  batteries)  belonging  to  the 
Crimea.  Nor  have  we  thought  it  necessary 
to  add  the  sailors,  dockyard  workmen,  con¬ 
victs,  Ac,,  though  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
be  forced  to  assist  in  manning  batteries,  &c., 
at  Sevastopol.  The  number  of  sea-soldiers 
and  others  may  be,  iu  round  numbers,  about 
20,000. 


As  our  account  differs  materially  from  the 
galvanic  and  confidential  statements  at  pre¬ 
sent  circulating  in  "  well  informed  quarters,” 
it  may  be  proper  that  we  should  state  the 
limitations  under  which  we  vouch  for  its  cor¬ 
rectness — limitations  which  arise  from  the 
fact  of  a  certain  time  necessarily  elapsing 
between  the  events  and  our  publication.  It 
is  possible  that  part  of  the  garrison  of 
Odessa  and  part  of  the  remainder  of  the 
reserves  of  the  4th  and  5th  Corps  have  been 
quite  recently  despatched  to  the  Crimea. 
But  this  is  highly  improbable.  The  garrison 
of  Odessa  (in  spite  of  the  very  natural  the¬ 
ory  of  the  admirals)  has  never  exceeded 
18,000  or  20,000  men  of  all  arms.  Now 
considering  that  an  immense  French  and 
Engli.-h  force,  well  provided  with  transports, 
was  encamped  within  twenty-four  hours’ 
steam  of  that  city,  it  is  not  to  be  credited 
that  so  important  a  garrison,  already  inade¬ 
quate  to  repel  a  serious  attack,  was  moved, 
en  masse,  belore  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops 
to  supply  its  place.  Up  to  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
Principalities  there  were  no  reserves  availa¬ 
ble  for  such  a  purpose,  and  so  far  from  the 
Ru-^sian  armies  on  the  Danube,  Sereth,  and 
Dniester,  being  in  a  position  to  detach  rein¬ 
forcements  to  the  south,  one  or  more  regi¬ 
ments  were  actually  ordred  from  ( )dessa,  after 
the  “bombardment,”  to  march  to  the  north 
of  Moldavia.  As  for  Prince  Oorchakof’s 
main  army,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any 
1  trge  portion  of  it  can  cross  the  intervening 
steppes  in  time  to  commence  operations  be¬ 
fore  the  month  of  November,  when  campaign¬ 
ing  in  those  regions  is  out  of  the  question. 

Nor  would  the  matter  stand  otherwise, 
even  if  Sevastopol  were  not  six  weeks’  or 
two  months’  march  frpm  the  Prutb,  since 
the  enemy’s  commander-in-chief  has,  in¬ 
cluding  the  forces  lately  posted  on  the  Sereth, 
but  150,000  effectives  at  his  disposal.  With 
these  troops,  half  of  which  are  in  a  state  of 
complete  disorganization,  he  must  observe 
the  lower  Danube,  so  as  to  prevent  Omar 
Pa'iha  passing  from  the  Dobrutcha  into  Bes¬ 
sarabia,  capturing  Ismail  and  Odessa,  and 
carrying  the  war  into  the  south  of  Russia, — 
to  say  nothing  of  200,000  Austrians,  whose 
altitude  is  at  least  threatening.  We  main¬ 
tain,  therefore,  that  if  the  Russian  force  in 
the  Crimea  be  in  excess  of  the  figures  above 
given,  it  is  so  to  an  extent  of  not  more  than 
6000  or  6000  men,  though  we  believe  our 
statement,  as  it  stands,  to  be  in  no  need  of 
correction.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  observ¬ 
ing  that  the  reports  of  “  fresh  corps”  arriv- 
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ing  at  Sevastopol,  ‘‘  from  the  interior  of  the 
empire,”  are  mere  fabrications,  and  that  these 
“  fresh  corps”  do  not  so  arrive,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  exist.  And  as  a  sample 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  information  above 
obtained  by  the  public  press  respecting  the 
Russian  armies,  we  may  quote  the  opinion  of 
a  leader  in  the  Times,  which  informed  the 
public  that  there  were  two  divisions  of  the 
6th  Corps  of  the  Crimea — that  these  said  two 
divisions  were  90,000  strong — that  to  them 
must  be  added  the  marines  of  the  fleet,  and 
the  Dockyard  battalions — that  the  18th  Di¬ 
vision  was  nine  months  marching  from  Mos¬ 
cow  to  Tiflis !  The  facts  being,  that  there 
was  one  division  of  the  6th  Corps  in  the  Cri¬ 
mea — that  there  are  neither  Dockyard  bat¬ 
talions  nor  marines  at  Sevastopol — that  the 
troops  which  left  Moscow  in  February  ar¬ 
rived  at  Tiflis  in  May.  As  to  the  figures 
given,  it  is  clear  that  if  two-thirds  of  a  corps 
amount  to  90,000  men,  the  whole  corps  must 
amount  to  135,000  men!  We  have  met 
with  many  astounding  estimates  of  Russian 
paper  legions,  but  never  before,  or  after, 
arithmetic  like  this.  We  really  begin  to 
suspect  that  our  “  Own  Correspondent”  is 
the  F.mporor  Nicholas  himself.  j 

So  much  has  been  written  of  late  about  | 
the  seaward  defences  of  Sevastopol,  that  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  go  into  details  respecting 
them.  And  they  are  at  present  matters  of 
curiosity  rather  than  of  importance,  for,  as 
far  as  can  be  seen,  it  is  likely  enough  that 
not  many  shots  will  be  fired  from  any  of 
them.  As  to  the  land  side,  the  place  might 
have  been  carried  last  autumn  by  a  coup  de 
main,  with  the  means  then  at  the  disposal  of 
the  admirals,  and  the  cooperation  of  a  few 
Turkish  b  attalions.  No  siege  train  would 
have  laeen  required ;  and  just  as  Mr.  Oliphant 
walked  down  the  main  street  in  1852,  so 
might  a>ur  marines  have  walked  down  it  in 
1853.  But  a  great  deal  has  been  done  by 
Prince  Menzikof  since  last  autumn.  It  is 
surmised  that  the  new  defences  (which, 
however,  were  determined  on  long  since) 
consist  of  detached  works  crowning  the  emi¬ 
nences  of  the  hills  behind  the  town.  These 
works,  which  may  be  regular  forts,  or  re¬ 
doubts,  or  entrenched  positions,  extend  from 
the  battery  above  the  Quarantine  to  the 
extremity  of  the  harbor,  and  possibly  to  the 
Careening  Bay.  Though  hastily  thrown  up, 
they  may  be  formidable  of  their  kind,  and 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  great 
difficulties  may  be  experienced  in  forming 
trenches  before  them.  But  to  call  Sevasto¬ 
pol,  considering  it  with  reference  to  the  land 


defences,  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  world,  is 
an  idle  exaggeration,  which  is  best  met  bjr 
the  Pahnerstonic  argument — “all  nonsense.” 

In  the  absence  of  more  detailed  informa¬ 
tion,  it  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  degree 
of  trouble  which  the  capture  of  Sevastopol 
may  offer  to  the  Allied  armies  operating 
from  this  side.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
repudiate  the  notion  that  it  can  be  so  taken 
except  by  systematic  siege  operations. 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  principle  by 
some  authorities,  that  a  well-appointed  be¬ 
sieging  army  plays,  of  necessity,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  a  winning  game — viz.,  when 
their  numerical  superiority  to  the  besieged  is 
in  a  given  ratio,  (which  varies  according  to 
circumstances ;)  when  they  are  strong  enough 
to  defeat  all  attempts  to  raise  the  siege  ; 
when  the  place  is  not  impregnable  on  account 
of  peculiarities  of  site. 

Perhaps  some  further  explanations  on  this 
head  may  not  appear,  at  a  moment  like  the 
present,  too  technical  and  special  for  the 
pages  of  Fraser.  We  recur,  therefore,  to 
the  well  known  fact,  that  the  bastions  and 
curtains  of  old  military  architecture  do  not 
admit  of  an  indefinite  resistance  to  the  means 
which  modern  warfare  can  direct  against  a 
front  of  fortification  constructed  on  that  sys¬ 
tem.  The  primary  object  of  siege  operations 
is  to  silence  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  artillery  ;* 
and  it  was  shown  by  Vauban  and  the  engi¬ 
neers  of  his  day,  that  the  superiority  of  the 
attack  to  the  defence  is  so  great  that  the 
besiegers  must  eventually,  in  spite  of  the 
guns  of  the  fortress,  be  able  to  advance  their 
trenches  up  to  the  edge  of  the  glacis,  and 
erect  their  breaching-balterit*8  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  ramparts.  Montalembert  pro¬ 
posed  to  abolish  the  bastion  system,  and  to 
build  up  tiers  of  masonry  and  case-mates, 
from  which  he  expected  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
centrate  an  overwhelming  fire  upon  the  at¬ 
tack.  This  principle  has  been  almost  univer- 
sallv  adopted  in  Germany  ;  but  it  is  generally 
considered  that,  whatever  advantages  may 
have  been  gained  for  the  defence  by  the 
adoption  of  this  and  other  recent  expedients, 
will  be  more  than  neutralized  by  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  made  gunnery  a  science, 
and  sapping  and  mining  an  art. 

Elstimates  have  been  given  of  the  duration 
of  resistance  for  a  front  of  fortification,  and 
the  probable  time  calculated  for  one  or  two 
systems,  is  as  follows : — 

Oayt. 


Vauban’fl  first  system . 19 

Montalembert’s  system . 30 

German  system,  double  line . 34 

Imaginary  perfect  system . 36 
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But,  for  an  attack  to  be  succesaful,  it  must 
be  conducted,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
en  regie  ;  and  where  sieges  have  failed,  (ex¬ 
cept  in  the  instances  where  they  have  been 
raised  from  external  causes,)  it  has  been 
owing  to  the  incompetence  of  their  com¬ 
manders,  or  deficiency  of  matfriel  on  the 
part  of  the  besiegers.  It  is  also  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  some  places  are  impregnable, 
for  a  front  of  fortification  may  be,  from  its 
position,  unattackable.  But  instances  of  this 
kind  are  rare;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  of  the  great  European  land  fortresses 
could  resist  the  science  of  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  engineers. 

These  are  the  views  of  military  authori¬ 
ties,  and  modem  history  supports  them. 
Certain  notable  instances  seem  to  militate 
against  the  principles  thus  laid  down — such 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  failure  at  Burgos, 
and  in  our  own  day  the  glorious  and  success¬ 
ful  defence  of  Silistria.  As  to  the  attempt 
on  the  castle  of  Burgos,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  British  army  throughout  the 
Peninsular  war  was  totally  destitute  of  an 
efficient  siege  equipment,  and  that  it  had  not 
more  than  one- third  of  the  proper  quantity 
of  artillery,  and  no  sappers  or  miners.  The 
number  of  guns  (including  howitzers  and 
mortars)  proposed  by  different  authorities  for 
a  proper  siege-train,  is,  taking  the  mean  of 
several  estimates,  lYO.  Now,  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  the  British  army  had  but  29  guns ; 
at  St.  Sebastian,  63 ;  at  the  third  siege  of 
Badajos,  66 ;  which  give  a  mean  for  those 
sieges  of  50  guns.  In  fact,  these  “  sieges” 
were  not  sieges  at  all,  but  attaques  brus- 
quiet,  necessarily  carried  on  against  all  rule 
and  principle,  from  the  absence  of  any  thing 
deserving  the  name  of  an  engineer  organiza¬ 
tion.  As  to  the  recent  siege  of  Silistria,  it 
is  impossible  to  attribute  the  tremendous 
losses  of  the  Russians  to  any  other  cause 
than  the  vicious  system  adopted  by  Prince 
Paskievitch.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that 
the  obstacle  from  which  that  general  retired  in 
despair  was  a  simple  earth -work,  open  at  the 
gorge,  mounting  but  six  guns.  The  heavy  fire 
of  theRussian  batteries  usually  dismounted  four 
or  five  of  their  guns,  and  storming  columns, 
several  thousand  strong,  were  beaten  back 
by  the  musketry  fire  of  a  handful  of  ill- armed 
Amaouta.  'The  successful  bravery  of  these 
heroes  is,  perhaps,  unexampled  in  history ; 
but  the  disgraceful  repulse  of  the  Russians 
remains  unaccountable.  Perhaps  the  true 
explanation  must  be  looked  for  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Nicholas — who,  with  all  his  vices,  is  a 


vigorous,  bustling  officer  —  caused  general 
confusion  by  propounding  some  new-fangled 
devices  of  his  own  for  the  benefit  of  his 
engineers. 

Assuming,  then,  as  we  reasonably  may, 
that  a  really  efficient  battering- train  has  been 
sent  to  the  Blast  from  Toulon  and  Woolwich, 
and  considering  what  has  been  said  above  as 
to  the  probable  strength  of  Sevastopol,  and 
the  known  forces  in  garrison  in  the  Crimea, 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
80,000  good  troops  would,  even  without  the 
active  cooperation  of  a  fleet  in  shelling  or 
battering,  capture  the  place  by  siege  opera¬ 
tions,  and  that  without  any  very  heavy  loss. 

Our  superiority  in  mere  numbers  would 
be,  we  repeat,  immense,  and  may  be  added 
to,  if  necessary,  by  reinforcements  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  and  from  the  Turkish  army 
of  the  Danube.  There  is,  as  has  been 
already  explained,  no  chance  of  an  army 
coming  to  attack  us  while  the  investment 
proceeds,  for  the  only  Russian  force  ecjual  to 
such  an  undertaking  is  on  the  Pruth ;  and 
we  are  further  of  opinion,  that,  if  100,000 
Russians  did  so  arrive,  they  would  be  forth¬ 
with  defeated ;  and  that  if  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  empire  were,  at  any  later  period, 
marched  on  the  Crimea,  that  force  would 
never  cross  the  Isthmus  of  Perecop,  if  we 
thought  proper  to  occupy  that  position. 
This  last  opinion  depends  upon  considerations 
the  discussion  of  which  we  shall  reserve  for 
another  opportunity. 

We  must  now  beg  our  readers  to  examine 
the  plan  of  Sevastopol  for  a  moment,  and  to 
cross  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  shore 
of  the  bay.  Here,  as  on  the  opposite  side, 
are  hills,  from  the  summit  of  which  you  look 
down  into  the  batteries  below,  on  to  the 
decks  of  the  ships  in  harbor,  and,  across  the 
water,  upon  the  town  and  docks.  So  that 
Marshal  St.  Amaud  and  Lord  Raglan,  if 
they  were  to  climb  one  of  these  summits — 
like  Admiral  Chads  at  Tolboken  lighthouse 
— would  have  a  good  view  from  thence  of 
tlie  architecture  they  are  ordered  to  destroy. 
The  question,  then,  arises,  whether  the  gen¬ 
erals  can  bring  up  their  heavy  guns  and 
mortars  to  this  commanding  line  of  position, 
for,  if  they  can,  perhaps  the  labor  of  a  siege 
may  be  avoided.  But  the  Russians  may 
plant  themselves  in  the  “old  field-work,” 
(which,  by  the  way,  if  the  outline  of  it  given 
on  the  plans  be  really  drawn  to  scale,  is  a 
very  considerable  affair,)  although  we  are 
told  by  travellers  that  this  was  considered 
untenable ;  in  which  case  it  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  dislodge  them  before  commencing 
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the  bona  bard  ment.  It  is  inapossible  that,  | 
with  the  limited  means  at  his  disposal.  Prince 
Menzikof  can  both  defend  this  position  and 
adequately  garri.son  Sevastopol,  letting  alone 
the  rest  of  the  Crimea ;  so  that  we  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  expecting  that,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  and  in  spite  of  any  arrangements 
recently  made  by  the  Russians,  we  shall  be 
able,  if  it  be  desirable,  to  encamp  our  forces 
on  the  hills  which  form  the  northern  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  bay.  This  done,  we  have  at  once 
a  plunging  and  raking  fire  into  Fort  Con¬ 
stantine,  and  the  other  batteries  which,  from 
this  side,  defend  the  entrance  to  the  roads  : 
to  which  reverse  fire  no  reply  could  be  made, 
unless,  indeed,  some  of  the  guns  of  the  upper 
tier  of  the  opposite  Paul  Battery  and  Fort 
Nicholas  could  be  brought  to  bear.  But  this 
is  improbable,  as  the  batteries  were  only 
built  to  command  the  water.  Without  en¬ 
tering  into  further  details,  we  shall  mention 
that  a  circle  drawn  from  the  supposed  line 
with  a  radius  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  would 
include  the  best  part  of  the  town,  and  all  the 
public  works,  docks,  shipping,  <kc.  2,600 
yards  is  too  long  a  range  for  battering  walls, 
but  a  bombardment  carried  on  at  that  dis¬ 
tance  from  a  commanding  position,  must 
eventually  result  in  the  annihilation  of  every 
stick  and  stone  in  Sevastopol. 

We  say  eventually,  for  an  operation  which 
looks  so  easy  on  paper  is  extremely  difficult 
in  practice.  It  appears  from  the  Notes  to 
Jones'  Sieges  that  Landau  resisted  a  bom¬ 
bardment  for  eighty,  and  the  small  fort  of 
Anduye  for  sixty-eight  days,  though  there 
was  scarcely  a  vestige  of  bomb-proof  cover 
in  either  of  them.  In  1769,  R^ney,  with 
the  view  of  burning  a  few  boats,  threw  into 
Havre,  in  fifty-two  hours,  19,000  shells  and 
1160  carcasses,  while  in  1792,  6000  shells 
and  30,000  hot  shot  were  thrown  into  Lille 
in  one  hundred  and  forty  hoan  without  effect. 
In  our  expedition  to  Copenhagen  in  the  year 
1807,  6412  shells  and  4966  shot  were  ex¬ 
pended  in  three  days,  and  at  Flushing  (at 
the  date  of  the  Walcheren  expedition) 
13,000  shot  and  4000  shells  were  thrown 
into  the  town  from  the  fleet  and  land  batter¬ 
ies.  In  the  present  instance,  water-carriage 
is  fortunately  available,  so  that  there  need 
be  no  want  of  the  implements  of  destruction. 
And  the  modern  system  of  horizontal  shell¬ 
firing,  the  increased  powers  given  to  rockets, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Lancaster  gun,  with 
its  astonishing  range  of  6000  yards,  are  so 
many  fresh  chances  in  our  favor. 

We  need  not  pursue  these  details.  What 
has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  show  the  weak¬ 


ness  of  Sevastopol  on  this  side,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  probability  that  our  enemies  have 
not  been  idle  in  endeavoring  to  meet  the  case 
of  our  wishing  to  take  advant^e  of  it. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  specnlate  on  the 
particular  scheme  of  attack  which  will  be  (or 
has  been)  adopted  by  the  Allied  generals. 
We  have  therefore  confined  ourselves  to  de¬ 
monstrating  that  they  are  not  necessarily 
restricted  in  their  choice  of  means — that  the 
capture  of  Sevastopol  may  be  attempted 
from  the  south  of  the  town  (which  would 
necessitate  a  regular  siege)  and  that  its  de¬ 
struction  may  be  attempted  by  a  bombard¬ 
ment  directed  from  the  heights  which  over¬ 
look  the  harbor  from  the  north.  Thus  the 
failure  of  either  plan  would  not  involve  the 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise,  especially  as 
there  would  still  remain  the  resource  of  a 
blockade,  by  which  the  garrison  would  be 
starved  into  submission. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  convey  the 
idea  that  any  of  these  movements  are  easy,  or 
devoid  of  risk.  The  event  of  the  siege  of  Sili- 
stria  shows  that  a  powerful  army  will  some¬ 
times  retire  in  despair  from  the  walls  of  a 
weak  fortress.  And  every  great  military  ope¬ 
ration  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty.  It  was  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  incorrect  notions  popularly  prevailing  on 
this  head,  that  certain  parties,  some  of  whom 
were  laboring  in  Russian  interests,  contrived, 
not  long  since,  to  propagate  a  general  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  a  French  army  suddenly 
pouncing  down  upon  our  shores,  without  our 
being  previously  aware  that  such  a  step  was 
in  contemplation.  Those  who  fancy  that  the 
landing  of  a  large  corps  d’armee,  with  a 
well-appointed  battering-train,  in  a  hostile 
country,  can  be  effected,  even  when  no  op¬ 
position  is  made,  without  months  of  previous 
preparation,  should  turn  to  Col.  Lewis’s 
Aide  Mernoire,  or  some  similar  work,  and 
run  over  the  lists  of  stores  of  all  kinds  re¬ 
quired  for  a  siege  and  engineer  equipment. 
Some  military  men  have,  indeed,  not  scrupled 
to  avow  their  conviction  that  an  expedition 
to  the  Crimea  was  an  undertaking  too  hazard¬ 
ous  to  be  attempted.  General  Macintosh, 
speaking  of  Sevastopol,  says : 

So  late  as  last  year,  (1853,)  travellers,  who, 
however,  were  not  military  men,  reported  that 
the  town  was  still  altogether  open  to  the  land  side. 
Detached  works  may,  however,  have  existed  even 
then  which  escaped  their  observation  *,  and  there 
I  is  little  doubt  that  since  the  occurrence  of  war 
the  Russians  have  been  busied  in  extending  the 
defences  on  that  side.  The  landing-places  near 
the  Monastery  of  St.  George  are  too  precipitous  to 
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be  surmounted  in  the  face  of  a  defending  force  | 
prepared  for  such  an  attempt;  and  anv  force 
landing  on  the  level  shore  between  Cape  Kherson 
and  Sevastopol,  would  most  probably  find  itself 
at  once  engaged  in  a  general  action,  and  would 
have  to  fight  for  a  space  large  enough  to  encamp 
upon.  I  am,  therefore,  certainly  of  opinion,  that 
a  descent  made  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Sevastopol,  even  with  a  strong  and  well-ap¬ 
pointed  force,  especially  after  so  much  time  has 
been  allowed  to  Russia  to  erect  fortifications 
there — though  these  may  be  only  field-works — 
and  to  collect  forces  for  their  defence,  would  be 
a  very  bold  and,  indeed,  hazardous  undertaking; 
and  that  while  a  subsequent  hasty  reembarka¬ 
tion,  should  it  occur,  without  any  object  having 
been  attained,  would  in  itself  be  inglorious,  a 
great  loss  in  men  and  material  would  hardly  fail 
to  attend  such  a  repulse. 

When  we  consider  the  great  scale  on  which 
arrangements  must  be  made  for  attacking  even  an 
imperfectly  fortified  place,  the  heavy  and  cum¬ 
brous  cannon  and  siege  stores  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  land  here,  the  great  quantity  of  pro¬ 
visions  requisite  for  the  support  of  the  besieging 
corps,  to  last  possibly  some  months,  and  which 
must  be  collected  in  a  secure  situation;  and 
when  we  take  into  calculation  what  a  large  force 
ought  also  to  be  kept  in  front  to  resist  attempts 
to  raise  the  siege  ;  when  we  consider  further 
that  the  army  must  land  on  a  level  shore,  com¬ 
manded  at  no  great  distance  by  heights  of  very 
considerable  strength,  and  that  the  area  where  it 
would  have  to  make  all  its  preparations  is  too 
confined  for  the  of)eration3  of  so  large  a  force  as 
would  be  required  for  such  an  attack, — I  feel  per¬ 
suaded  that  my  view  of  the  subject  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  just  by  all  who  have  had  experience 
in  such  matters,  though  it  may  not  meet  the 
wishes  of  many  who  are  too  impatient  that  a  blow 
should  be  struck  at  any  cost  in  that  direction. 

This  may  be  a  croaker’s  view  of  the  case ; 
but  it  at  any  rate  answers  the  criticisms 
of  those  who  would  have  ri.sked  the  attack 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year,  and  before 
the  necessary  arrangements  were  fully  com¬ 
pleted.  Whether  the  preparations  for  this 
most  obvious  step  should  not  have  been 
commenced  at  least  a  year  ago,  is  quite  an¬ 
other  matter.  At  that  time,  too,  as  we  have 
before  said,  Sevastopol  might  have  been 
taken  with  comparative  ea^e,  and  freedom 
from  loss  and  danger.  But  the  discussion  of 
this  last  question  involves  political  argument, 
and  we  are  only  concerned,  for  the  present, 
with  military  considerations.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  future  historians  of  these 
times,  looking  to  the  fact  that  in  the  sixth 
month'  of  the  war  an  immense  Allied  force 
was  thrown  on  to  the  shores  of  the  Crimea, 
will  probably  accept  that  result  as  a  proof 
that  extraordinary  exertions  were  made, 
during  the  period  that  preceded  the  opera- 
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tion,  by  every  branch  of  the  military  admin¬ 
istrations  in  France,  England,  and  Turkey. 
And  if  it  should  appear  that  the  commissa¬ 
riat,  or  any  other  department,  was  really  on 
the  inefficient  footing  which  some  pretend, 
so  much  more  credit  will  be  given  to  those 
who  have  vanquished  the  obstacles  which 
could  not  fail  to  spring  from  so  unfortunate 
a  fact.  The  blame,  if  any,  will  fall  on  the 
statesmen  who  were  unable  to  foresee  the 
impending  war.  And  if  history  be  just  ae 
well  as  severe,  her  censures  will  fall  less 
heavily  on  particular  ministers  than  on  that 
special  phase  of  the  English  mind  which 
makes  our  nation,  above  every  other  of  the 
civilized  world,  a  constant  victim  to  the 
trammels  of  Bureaucracy  and  Red  Tape 
routine. 

We  venture  these  remarks,  because  we 
think  that  there  is  a  general  disposition 
abroad  to  carp  and  criticise  on  very  inade¬ 
quate  grounds,  and  to  find  fault  in  the  wrong 
quarter.  No  doubt  the  running  fire  of  abuse 
of  the  Premier  which  has  been  kept  up  for 
the  last  six  months  from  the  columns  of 
almost  every  newspaper  in  the  three  king¬ 
doms,  has  not  been  without  its  good  effects. 
It  has  demonstrated  that  the  country  would 
be  content  with  no  half- measures,  and 
strengthened  the  position  of  those  whose 
antecedents  point  them  out  as  the  men  to 
propose  and  carry  out  a  course  of  vigorous 
action.  But  when  the  press  pursues  the 
generals  and  admirals  who  command  our 
forces  with  anonymous  accusations,  and 
brands  them  with  incapacity,  when  it  so  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  means  at  their  disposal  do  not 
enable  them  to  strike  a  crushing  blow — when 
it  wilfully  ignores  the  existence  of  an  Admi¬ 
ralty  and  a  Horse  Guards — then  it  descends 
from  the  proud  eminence  occupied  by  the 
commonwealth’s  censor,  to  the  low  arts  and 
disgraceful  calling  of  the  public  pander. 

How  far  some  of  the  assertions  of  “  Our 
Own  Correspondent”  may  be  founded  on 
fact,  we  do  not  here  inquire.  Some  of  these 
gentlemen,  who  are  presumably  members  of 
the  fourth  estate,  failing  in  their  endeavors 
to  extract  from  brigadiers  and  generals  of 
division  the  programme  of  the  intended  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  allied  armies,  forthwith  vented 
their  spleen  on  these  officers  by  abusing  the 
military  arrangements  at  Varna.  Their  chief 
accusations  were  as  follow  : — “  There  is  no 
cavalry,  and  when  it  comes,  it  cannot  be  dis¬ 
embarked,  because  there  are  no  flat-bottomed 
boats ; — there  is  very  little  artillery,  and 
what  there  is,  consists  of  nothing  but  six- 
pounder  batteries  ; — there  is  no  commissariat. 
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no  hospital,  no  chaplain,  no  champagne,  no 
biege-train,  no  means  of  transport,  no  lea, 
no  porter,  no  Mini6  rifles  ; — ihe  newspaper 
correspondents  are  to  be  expelled  the  camp  ; 
the  names  of  the  streets  are  not  painted  in 
the  Zouave’s  fashion  ; — the  engineers’  tools 
are  blunt  and  useless  ; — Lord  Raglan  won’t 
allow  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  have  a  day’s 
work  with  the  pontoons,  for  fear  they  should 
get  wet,  and  Sir  George  Brown  flatly  refused 
this  morning  to  tell  me  the  destination  of  the 
expedition.’”  If  half  these  harrowing  reve¬ 
lations  have  any  reference  to  facts,  we.  shall 
of  course  be  soundly  thrashed  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  But  it  is  just  possible  that  they  are 
only  the  very  natural  grumblings  of  individu¬ 
als  who  miss  their  cutlets  and  claret,  get 
laughed  at  for  not  knowing  a  gabion  from  a 
gun-boat,  and  give  endless  trouble  to  no  end 
of  people,  by  asking  all  manner  of  silly 
questions,  whereby  they  entail  on  themselves 
a  considerable  amount  of  snobbing.  At  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  deny  that  there  may 
be  points  in  which  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement,  and  we  therefore  think  that 
the  publication  of  all  this  gossip  performs  a 
function  of  considerable  utility.  It  may  have 
slight  influence  in  compelling  red  tapists  to 
adopt  reforms,  but  it  warns  the  authorities 
both  at  home  and  abroad  that  their  proceed¬ 
ings  are  narrowly  watched,  and  that  abuses 
will  not  be  perpetrated  with  impunity. 

We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  that  vexed 
subject  which  has  been  so  loudly  and  vehe¬ 
mently  argued  upon  by  the  parties  personally 
interested,  in  the  reversal  of  a  decision  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  taken  by  .Marshal  St. 
Arnaud  and  Lord  R  iglan.  The  comm  mders- 
in-chief  of  the  French  and  British  armies  have, 
we  are  told,  determined  to  refuse  to  newspaper 
correspondents  the  permission  to  accompany 
the  allied  forces  to  the  scenes  of  active  ope¬ 
rations,  and  further  informed  such  officers  as 
are  presumed  to  be  in  connection  with  the 
public  press,  that  they  must  renounce  either 
the  sword  or  the  pen.  In  the  adoption  of 
this  rule,  Omar  Pasha  has,  it  is  added,  been 
invited  to  concur.  The  motives  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  and  evasion  of  the  prohibition  are  so 
strong  that  one  hardly  expects  either  gen¬ 
erals  or  writers  to  yield  without  a  struggle. 
The  soldier  takes  the  reasonable  ground  that 
what  is  news  to  the  public  is  also  information 
to  the  enemy,  and  that  so  much  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  in  war  as  depends  on  the  due  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  secrets  of  an  intended  campaign, 
must  be  completely  compromised  by  the 
presetice  of  a  number  of  friendly  spies,  each 
eager  to  outdo  his  neighbor  in  transmitting 


information  to  Paris  and  London — that  is,  to 
Petersburg  and  Warsaw — of  the  details  of 
the  operations  resolved  on.  It  is  also  pro¬ 
bable  that  there  are,  in  the  Ottoman,  French, 
and  British  armies,  many  military  men  to 
whom  a  newspaper  is  an  abomination,  and 
that  amongst  our  own  officers  in  particular, 
many  of  those  wise  centurions  who,  to  judge 
of  the  efficiency  of  a  grenadier,  inspect  his 
dressing-case,  and  not  his  cart  ouch- box, — 
many  of  those  learned  tribunes  who  teach 
how  sweet  and  decorous  a  thing  it  is  for  a 
man  to  be  choked  in  the  embrace  of  a  lea¬ 
thern  stock,  and  dressed  with  a  head  piece 
which  will  insure  him  a  hug  of  welcome 
from  the  bears  of  the  northern  woods, — 
many  of  them,  we  say,  probably  consider 
that  the  base  public  has  no  other  function 
but  that  of  handing  over  the  cash  requited 
by  the  piper  for  the  payment  of  that  well- 
known  officer’s  current  expenses. 

On  the  side,  again,  of  this  “  base  public,” 
it  is  maintained  that  Government  never  re¬ 
ceives  despatches  from  the  seat  of  war, 
and  is  itself  indebted  to  the  newspapers  for 
the  information  it  requires,  and  that  if  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  be  forbidden  to  remedy  the 
deficiency,  the  result  will  be,  that  the  said 
“  base  public”  must  petition  that  exact  re¬ 
porter.  General- Adjutant  Baron  Osten  Sacken 
the  First,  to  furnish  them  with  special  bulle¬ 
tins  of  the  operations  of  Admirals  llamelin 
and  Dundas,  and  Generals  Raglan  and  Can- 
robert,  while  Lt.-General  Rassakowsky  will 
be  requested  to  supply  the  corresponding 
data  as  to  the  Baltic  fleet  and  army.  To 
which  “  Our  Own  Correspondent”  adds,  that 
by  his  assistance  the  tax-pa}  er  who  has  paid 
a  good  price,  is  enabled  to  judge  whether 
the  Government  is  supplying  him  with  a 
good  article,  in  return  for  money  advanced — 
that  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed  on  his 
accounts — that  if  he  is  gagged,  the  liberty 
of  the  press  is  destroyed,  and  a  “  sheet- 
anchor”  of  the  British  constitution  tampered 
with. 

We  must  confess  that  we  can  see  very 
little  force  in  any  of  these  arguments. 
Whoever  has  taken  the  trouble  to  compare 
newspaper  statements  as  regards  intended 
operations,  with  the  actual  course  of  events, 
will  have  convinced  himself  that  Prince  Pas- 
kievitch  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  must  be 
worse  than  demented  if  they  pay  the  smallest 
attention  to  the  avalanche  of  speculations 
daily  printed  for  the  amusement  of  us  all. 
That  a  large  army  is  brought  to  Varna  from 
England  and  France, — that  it  looks  in,  en 
route,  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Gallipoli,  and 
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Scutari, — that  enemy's  ships  cruise  in  the 
Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas, — that  the  Arrow' t 
guns  carry  more  than  three  miles, — general 
facts  of  this  kind  cannot,  in  an  age  of  steam 
and  galvanism,  be  burked,  and  kept  out  of 
sight  of  the  Russians.  In  spite  of  all  pre¬ 
cautions,  such  facts  must  transpire.  As  to 
matters  of  military  detail,  it  is  idle  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  any  sane  soldier  would  move  a 
single  percussion-cap  on  the  strength  of  stale 
on  diti  and  vague  conjectures. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  explain  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  We  shall  only  say,  gen¬ 
erally,  that  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
reckless  manner  in  which  items  of  foreign 
news  are  often  manufactured,  and  of  the 
complete  absence  of  foundation  and  guaran¬ 
ty  for  the  facts  ingeniously  put  forward  as 
“  confidentially”  ascertained,  so  far  from 
feeling  astonished  that  so  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  newspaper  statements,  (and 
so  much  less  on  the  English  than  on  the  for¬ 
eign  press,)  will  rather  wonder  that  this 
lottery  of  intelligence  should  ever  contain  a 
single  prize. 

As  to  Our  Own  Correspondents  with  the 
forces,  most  of  them  amuse,  but  few  are 
competent  to  instruct  the  public.  But  the 
English  nation  is  of  all  others  the  one  most 
addicted  to  the  affectations  of  mystery  and 
diplomacy.  For  every  official  report  pub¬ 
lished  by  our  government,  the  Russians 
publish  a  dozen — rubbish,  very  possibly,  but 
still  information.  Now  when  we  are  at  war, 
we  want  to  talk,  and  criticise,  and  advise, 
and  grumble,  and  fight  all  our  battles  much 
better  than  the  admirals  and  generals,  and 
what  is  still  more  important,  to  boast  before 
hand.  We  boast  far  more  than  the  Russians, 
and  we  must  have  food  for  our  talking  and 
boasting,  which  food  can  only  be  furnished 
by  Our  Own  Correspondent. 

This  gentleman,  we  say,  then,  can  do  no 
harm.  The  good  that  be  does  may  be  small, 
and  our  opinion  of  the  accuracy  of  the  details 
of  his  intelligence  has  been  expressed.  For 
all  that,  as  he  is  an  element  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  without  which  we  should  speedily  fall 
into  barbarism  and  bondage,  we  trust  that 
the  country  will  not  submit  in  this  matter  to 
the  dictation  of  a  military  tribunal,  if  any 
such  be  attempted.  Our  Own  Corre¬ 
spondent”  is,  in  some  sort,  the  representative 
of  the  English  people,  sent  to  report  to  us 
the  doings  of  our  military  and  naval  servants. 
For  ourselves,  as  we  shall  be  the  last  to  at¬ 
tach  any  weight  to  the  accounts  of  those 
of  them  who  may  overstep  the  limits  of  sim¬ 
ple  description,  so  we  are,  the  first  to  stand 


up  for  the  rights  of  “  our  members  for  the 
Crimea.” 

Looking  to  the  exceptional,  political,  and 
strategical  importance  of  Sevastopol,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assert,  that  if  we  except  a  few 
of  the  great  battles  of  the  world — which 
moreover  were  commonly  preceded  by  years 
of  preparation  and  long  campaigns — never 
before  have  such  vast  interests  depended  on 
the  issue  of  a  single  blow.  Setting  apart 
the  money-value  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea 
fleet — forgetting  the  millions  which  have  b<*en 
absorbed  in  the  construction  of  the  docks, 
batteries,  and  storehouses — there  is  left  a 
remainder  which  has  something  more  than  a 
mere  material  significance,  for  in  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  Crimea  is  to  be  found  the  secret 
of  the  prestige  of  Russia  in  the  West  and  in 
the  Etut.  Recent  events  have,  it  is  true, 
demonstrated  that  the  navy  which  in  time  of 
peace  so  bravely  sweeps  the  Euxine,  at  the 
first  whiff  of  smoke  from  a  foe,  places  itself 
on  the  peace  establishment ;  hut  such  a  fact 
does  not  shake  the  stability  of  the  walls  of 
I  Sevastopol,  and  a  harbor  which,  situated  as 
it  is  in  a  commanding  position,  shelters  a 
fleet  of  eighteen  line-of-battle  ships,  and  de¬ 
mands  the  constant  presence  of  a  large  block¬ 
ading  force,  is  even  now  a  source  of  great 
negative  means  of  offence. 

if  the  fir>t  half-year  of  the  war  with  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  be  marked  by  the  loss  of 
Sevastopol,  the  event  may  be  quoted  by  some 
as  simply  showing  that  the  Emperor  Nicho¬ 
las —  that  stupendous  sovereign  who  has 
amused  himself  for  five-and-twenty  years  by 
driving  about  shams  in  a  “  gig  of  respeclii- 
bilily” — had  located  in  the  Crimea  the  most 
impertinent  of  his  manifold  impostures.  This 
may  be  so:  observing  men  may  have  long  since 
arrived  at  a  like  conclusion.  But  Sevastopol 
was  not  meant  to  be  quoted  in  London  and 
Paris — where  the  mind  thinks — in  proof  that 
the  might  of  Russia  was  irresistible,  and  the 
doom  of  Turkey  not  to  be  staved  off  by  the 
squadrons  of  England  and  France.  It  was 
intended  to  form  a  false  premise  in  the  logic 
of  Turcoman  chiefs,  Prussian  kings,  Circas¬ 
sian  beys,  and  Khivan  khans.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  this  flourish  of  military  rhetoric  shall 
have  been  levelled  to  the  ground;  when  it  is 
seen  that  a  power  which  affects  the  airs  of 
universal  rule — which  usurps  the  nod  of 
resistless  force — is  powerless  to  save  the 
most  precious  jewel  in  her  possession,  though 
she  has  long  been  expecting  the  blow  that 
strikes  it  from  her  grasp ;  when  this  is  done 
— when  Sevastopol  is  once  more  the  harm¬ 
less  harbor,  with  nothing  to  be  dreaded  by 
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mariners  but  the  shade  of  the  cruel  Iphis^enia 
— so  surely  shall  the  whole  fabric  of  Russian 
prestige  fade  out  of  view.  A  great  sea-fight, 
a  naval  bombardment,  even  if  achieving  the 
same  practical  result,  would  produce  far  less 
moral  effect  than  an  operation  on  the  dry 
land,  where  the  enemy  is  parading  paper 
armies  of  two  millions  of  men. 

Such  is  the  loss  to  Russia  when  her  strong¬ 
hold  falls ;  and  this  loss  is  the  measure  of 
our  expected  gain.  To  the  Allies,  on  the 
other  hand — to  England  more  especially — a 
retreat  from  the  walls  of  Sevastopol  (if  patri¬ 
otism  can  contemplate  the  calamity)  would 
involve  consequences  most  disastrous  to  our 
fame  and  influence.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
proverbial  obstacles  which  impede  the  ener¬ 
getic  action  of  armed  coalitions — in  spite  of 
the  insidious  attempts  of  those  who  play  the 
game  of  Russia — whether  they  be  subterra¬ 
neous  spies,  mediocre  statesmen,  or  tipsy 
potentates — we  may  venture  to  anticipate 
for  the  first  campaign  of  St.  Arnaud  and  | 
Raglan,  a  result  as  triumphant  as  that  which 
has  been  elsewhere  achieved  by  the  genius 
of  Omar  Pasha  and  the  courage  of  his  ad¬ 
mirable  soldiers.  Looking  to  material  con¬ 
siderations,  the  balance  inclines  in  our  favor. 
The  descent  on  the  Crimea  has  been  prepared 
on  a  scale  which,  if  compared  with  expedi¬ 
tions  of  a  similar  nature,  must  be  pronounced 
to  be  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  mod¬ 
ern  military  achievements.  The  numerical 
strength  of  the  allied  forces  is  fully  adequate 
to  the  undertaking  proposed,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  generals  will 
be  shackled  by  the  want  of  proper  means 
and  appliances,  or  thwarted  by  the  yelps  and 
howls  of  domestic  faction.  It  is  improbable, 
we  think,  that  the  British  and  French  com¬ 
manders  should  have  to  struggle  with  the 
cla<8  of  wants  and  hinderances  which  spring 
from  the  ignorance  and  impotence  of  an  in¬ 
competent  administration  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  which  Wellington  found,  in  his 
Peninsular  campaign,  at  least  as  formidable 
a  foe  as  the  troops  of  his  gallant  enemy. 
And  setting  aside  our  natural  military  supe¬ 
riority — which  we  will  assert,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  to  be  immense — we  have  all 
the  advantages  conferred  on  us  by  the  posi¬ 
tion  we  have  so  long  occupied  as  the 
vanguard  of  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
When  we  state  that  the  Russian  army  is  not 
yet  entirely  supplied  with  percussion  mus¬ 
kets,  we  indicate  one  of  the  points  which 
lead  us  to  believe  that  such  troops  as  the 
Chasseurs  de  Vincennes  and  the  Coldstream 
Guards  are  to  the  men  of  the  regiments  of 


Borodino  and  Minsk,  what  the  sailors  of  the 
Napoleon  and  Agamemnon  are  to  the  “  sea- 
soldiers”  of  the  Selaphcul  and  the  UrieL 
.And,  looking  to  the  events  and  issue  of 
Prince  Paskievitch’s  late  campaign,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  to  what  military  gifts  besides 
courage  and  endurance  the  Russian  officers 
and  privates  can  lay  claim.  The  repeated 
obliviousness  of  the  alphabets  of  strategy 
and  tactics ;  the  disastrous  failure  of  an  army 
of  50,000  bayonets,  which  was  repulsed  in 
repeated  attacks  upon  a  Jliche  ;  the  futile 
attempts  to  imitate  the  more  refined  opera¬ 
tions  of  skilled  warfare,  and  the  suicidal 
slaughter  which  followed  ;  the  reckless  ex¬ 
posure  of  human  life  without  reference  to  the 
chances  of  defeat  or  success ;  in  all  this  there 
may  be  bravery  and  devotion,  but  the  system 
is  the  science  of  ignorance.  Such  a  system, 
even  though  the  allied  generals  may  not  have 
inherited  the  mantle  of  Napoleon  and  Wel¬ 
lington,  will  hardly  be  imitated  by  the  inva¬ 
ders  of  the  Crimea. 

We  think  it,  then,  reasonable  to  assume, 
and  that  without  unduly  depreciating  the 
enemy,  that  the  Frenchman  and  Englishman 
is  a  sounder  fighting  machine  than  the  Rus¬ 
sian,  better  prepared  for  war,  and  likely  to 
be  better  led. 

Passing  to  another  element  of  the  com¬ 
parison,  we  may  say  that  on  neither  side  do 
we  find  commanders  whose  antecedents  are 
in  themselves  guaranties  of  any  particular 
result.  There  is  no  man  living  but  Omar 
Pasha  of  whom  it  can  be  said  with  confidence 
that  he  is  competent  to  manage  an  army  of 
a  hundred  thousand  men.  There  are,  doubt¬ 
less,  great  soldiers  in  embryo — in  Russia, 
possibly;  in  England,  probably;  in  France, 
certainly — but  they  are  as  yet  unknown 
to  fame.  On  this  bead,  therefore,  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  soon  struck  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  should 
seem  fit  to  that  modest  monarch,  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  himself  to  march  with  bis  hosts  to 
the  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith.  Such  a 
step  might  bring  matters  to  a  speedy  issue. 
The  genius  of  this  proud  sovereign,  who  is 
pleased  to  direct  from  a  distant  zone  of  his 
dominions  the  most  minute  details  of  the 
operations  to  be  followed  in  the  far  south — 
who  himself  ordains  the  angle  at  which  every 
spur  and  helmet  in  the  empire  shall  be  worn 
— might,  if  brought  to  bear  against  pagans, 
achieve  unheard-of  results.  If  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  flushed  with  the  victories  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  were  to  condescend  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  forces  in 
the  Crimea,  the  Allied  generals  would  be 
appalled  by  the  evolutions  which  he  would 
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cause  to  be  executed.  Nicholas  the  Great, 
as  is  known  from  the  yearly  experience  of 
tlie  manoeuvres  of  Krasnoe  Selo,  is  mighty  in 
war.  His  army  allows  itself  to  be  surprised, 
for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  a  severer  cor¬ 
rection  on  the  foe ;  his  cavalry  does  not 
pursue  a  beaten  corps,  that  it  may  rest  after 
its  fatigues;  his  artillery  roams  about  in 
perilous  positions,  that  the  antagonist  may 
capture  it  without  a  Blow.  Against  such 
astute  devices  St  Arnaud  and  Haglan  might, 
we  own,  struggle  in  vain.  Let  us  pray,  then, 
that  the  Sclavonian  Mars  may  not  draw  the 
sword  in  person  ;  but,  basking  in  the  reputa¬ 
tion  he  has  gained  for  truth,  for  moderation, 
for  magnanimity,  content  himself  with  tele¬ 
scopic  scrutinies  of  hostile  fleets,  and  musical 
thanksgivings  for  the  favors  rained  by  Hea¬ 
ven  upon  his  hordes  of  Orthodoxy. 

Apart,  then,  from  the  possible  personal 
inteiference  of  the  great  Tartar  strategist, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  anticipate,  and  that 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  presumption, 
a  favorable  issue  to  our  flrst  campaign.  Some 
may  say,  too,  that  the  justice  of  our  cause 
is  an  additional  guaranty  of  success.  But 
theological  illustrations  of  political  transac¬ 
tions  should  be  received  with  great  caution  ; 
and  the  sceptical  remark  of  Marshal  Saxe, 
that  his  adversary  might  take  Providence  if 
he  himself  might  only  have  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  expresses  an  historic  fact. 
The  fortune  of  war  has  often  run  against  the 
right :  between  Leonidas  and  Kossuth,  the 
victims  of  lawless  aggression  are  neither  few 
nor  far  between. 

Our  enemy  has  in  some  sort  forestalled  us, 
by  monopolizing,  for  the  benefit  of  his  ortho¬ 
dox  warriors,  the  soldier’s  text.  In  U,  Dorni- 
ne,  speravi ;  non  con/undar  in  celemum ! 
We  must  needs,  then,  rely  upon  the  good 
sword  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  George,  who, 
as  we  pray,  shall  shortly  leave  such  an  im¬ 
print  of  their  footsteps  on  the  rocks  of 
Sevastopol,  as  may  be  viewed  by  future 
generations  with  the  veneration  with  which 
the  ancient  Romans  looked  on  the  hoofmarks 
of  the  great  twin  brethren  who  fought  for 


Rome  against  Tarquin  the  Tyrant,  by  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  Regillus.  Often  have 
England  and  France  poured  forth  their  blood 
and  trensuie  for  a  paltry  and  a  personal 
end  ;  and  sometimes  they  have  been  punished 
with  well  deserved  defeat.  We  now  march 
to  battle,  not  to  crush  the  freedom  of  nations, 
not  to  set  up  or  pull  down  s<>me  miserable 
royal  race,  not  to  repair  the  diminished  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  quibbling  protocol ;  these  were  the 
meaner  aims  of  the  kings  and  statesmen  by 
whose  ambition  we  are  warned.  We  go  to 
punish  falsehood  and  crime — to  avenge  the 
violation  of  the  laws  which  bind  the  states 
of  Europe — to  fulfil  our  functions  as  the 
high  police  of  civilization:  these  are  the 
grander  resolves  of  an  age  in  which  the 
power  of  the  rulers  is  checked  by  the  might 
of  the  people. 

That  this  resolve  will  beat  length  attruned 
—come  what  will,  cost  what  it  may — is 
guaranteed  by  the  unanimous  voice  with 
which  the  people  of  England  and  France 
call  for  vengeance  on  the  marauder  who  has 
intruded  upon  the  civilized  world ;  by  the 
splendid  talents  and  fixed  purpose  of  the 
Tliird  Napoleon;  by  the  presence  in  our 
councils  of  men  who  hate  barbarism  and 
oppression,  with  the  noble  scorn  of  Palmer¬ 
ston  and  Russell.  How  strange  that  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  such  unwonted  grandeur  should  have 
been  almost  powerless  to  rouse  a  single 
spark  of  enthusiasm,  to  inspire  one  little 
woid  of  eloquence  to  a  generation  of  legisla¬ 
tors  bi  ought  up  at  the  feet  of  Pitt  and  Peel. 
Stranger  still  it  is  that  the  care  of  drains  and 
dungeons  should  still  waste  the  energies  of 
the  man  whose  ardor  would  quicklv  inflame 
every  soldier  and  sailor  of  the  Triple  Alli¬ 
ance  with  a  double  determination  to  conquer 
or  die ;  the  sound  of  whose  dreaded  name 
would  alone  shake  the  battlements  of  Cron- 
stadt  and  Sevastopol.  But  England  has  thb 
one  consolation  against  an  evil  day — that  she 
has  yet  as  many  in  reserve  who  can  enable 
her  to  realize  the  latest  and  noble  boast, 
worthy  the  lips  of  Chatham  and  of  Cromwell, 
‘‘  I  care  not  who  stands  aloof.” 
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From  Tait’t  Hagaxine. 

GENIUS,  LITERATURE,  AND  DEVOTION. 

JOHN  FOSTER. 


Or  all  human  attributes,  genius  is  the  most 
truly  imperial.  In  whatever  combinations  it 
may  be  found — to  the  illumination  of  what¬ 
ever  topic  and  the  celebration  of  whatever 
pursuit  it  may  be  dedicated — whether  it  im¬ 
part  splendor  to  the  humble,  or  absorb  in  its 
vaster  glory  the  pride  of  the  exalted,  it  is 
clothed  in  royal  robes,  and  carries  with  it 
the  evidences  of  that  absolute  authority  with 
which  it  has  been  by  Heaven  invested.  Im¬ 
parted,  rather  than  created,  by  Ood,  it  is  too 
self-conscious  to  conceal  itself,  and  too  noble 
to  make  itself  ridiculous  by  ostentation.  The 
circumstances  of  life,  however  tragical,  can 
never  break,  they  can  only  illustrate  its  pow¬ 
er.  In  every  sphere  it  is  its  divine  province 
to  command,  not  to  obey.  Its  majesty,  being 
neither  borrowed  nor  assumed,  but  self-con¬ 
tained,  is  essential,  supreme,  and  everlast¬ 
ing.  If  any  laws  exist  to  which  it  owes  its 
homage,  they  are  unseen,  and  are  too  subtle 
in  their  essence,  and  too  sublime  in  their 
workings,  to  be  confounded  with  those  forces 
by  which  human  experience  and  human  ac¬ 
tion  are  ordinarily  controlled — they  rule  in 
the  subject  rather  than  over  it.  Should  ge¬ 
nius,  therefore,  be  encumbered  by  no  practi¬ 
cal  responsibilities,  other  than  those  which  it 
owes  itself  to  the  Great  Spirit,  it  will,  never¬ 
theless,  accomplish  a  mission  more  sacred 
than  any  which  mere  conscientiousness  could 
enable  a  man  to  sustain,  and  far  more  glori¬ 
ous  than  any  to  which  mere  ambition  would 
prompt  a  man  to  aspire;  whilst,  if  its  pos¬ 
sessor  should  have  immediate  professional 
duties  to  discharge,  it  at  once  relieves  the 
labor,  and  magnifies  the  virtue  of  their  per¬ 
formance. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  the  unlimited 
dominion  of  genius  over  the  life  and  character 
of  the  man  by  whom  it  is  possessed,  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
seen  in  fellowship  with  every  form  of  reli¬ 
gious  opinion.  Nothing  is  so  enthralling  over 
the  imagination,  the  reason,  the  heart,  the 
actions  of  a  man,  as  the  religious  convictions 
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which  he  entertains.  The  prime  characteris¬ 
tic  of  his  faith  gives  a  tinge  and  a  texture  to 
his  whole  being.  Nothing  would  so  soon 
ruin  an  empire  as  the  prevalence  of  a  system 
of  religion  adverse  to  its  main  interests  and 
inclinations.  A  theology  of  gloomy  dread 
would  sap  the  courage  of  any  people ;  or,  by 
breeding  an  impious  and  defiant  recklessness, 
convert  its  courage  into  the  ferocity  of  de¬ 
spair.  A  religion  of  soft  sentimentalisms  and 
unmitigated  amiability  (such  as  some  modem 
preachers  would  have  ns  believe  Christianity 
to  be)  would,  in  time,  enervate,  enfeeble, 
and  degrade  a  race  even  of  heroes.  A  brave 
nation  cannot  live  on  solutions  of  sugar.  But 
it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  genius  to  make  a 
baneful  dogma  innocent  by  virtue  of  its  own 
excellence,  or  else,  by  the  energy  of  its  high¬ 
er  revelations,  utterly  to  explode  it.  Not 
only  has  it  made  poverty  illustrious,  and  opu¬ 
lence,  by  comparison,  contemptible ;  not  only 
has  it  made  weakness  mighty,  and  power 
generous ;  not  only  has  it  inspired  the  war¬ 
rior  in  battle,  and  given  majesty  to  the  repose 
of  the  victor;  not  only  has  it  “soothed  the 
savage  breast”  by  its  charms  of  song,  and 
made  the  haunts  of  affliction  radiant  with  its 
heavenly  light,  (thus  sowing  the  elements  of 
a  noble  equality  among  men,  as  members  of 
society,)  but  it  has  triumphed  over  the  bond¬ 
age  of  sacred  creeds,  and,  by  relieving  the 
conscience  from  terror,  or  the  understanding 
from  folly,  has  given  to  the  world  its  immu¬ 
table  pledge  of  the  equality  of  men,  as  the 
children  of  God.  No  sect  has  been  barren 
of  its  immunities.  Like  an  angel  sent  to  bless 
mankind,  it  has  gone  from  community  to  com¬ 
munity,  smiling  an  ineffable  benediction  on  ail 
in  turn.  It  has  proved  its  superiority  over 
superstition;  for  what  iconoclastic  exploit 
may  not  be  ascribed  to  its  prowess  ?  It  has 
proclaimed  its  empire  over  prejudice;  for 
what  doctrine  of  confirmed  orthc^oxy  has  it 
not  sometime  attacked,  and  what  heresy 
that  synods  and  traditions  have  pronounced 
damnable,  has  it  not  sometime  defended? 
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The  cold  ceremonies  of  a  vain  formalism  have 
glowed  with  a  strange  vivacity  when  it  has 
performed  thtm,  and  it  has  made  the  ravings 
of  fanaticism  pregnant  with  supernal  wis¬ 
dom.  The  poetry  of  sacred  symbols  it  has 
sung;  and  to  the  profoundest  mysteries  it 
has  given  a  signibcance  and  simplicity  all 
divine.  When  barbarism  would  have  left 
piety  a  repulsive  and  disgusting  thing,  it  has 
changed  its  cruelties  into  heroism,  and  its 
blasphemies  to  worship ;  when  civilization 
would  have  trained  it  to  a  heartless  and  im¬ 
becile  rehnement,  it  has  stirred  it  to  a  glorious 
zeal,  and  inflamed  it  with  a  magnificent  en¬ 
thusiasm.  It  has,  therefore,  been  at  once  the 
reforming  and  the  conserving  element  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  world.  It  has  counter¬ 
acted  what  would  have  proved  injurious  if 
unopposed,  and  has  promptly  destroyed  what 
could  exist  no  longer  w  ithout  danger.  When 
corruption  has  grown  shameless,  and  bigotry 
has  become  fierce,  it  has  held  up  the  one  to 
scorn,  and  handed  over  the  other  to  appro¬ 
priate  condemnation,  and  over  both  it  has 
cast  the  oblivion  of  its  glory.  Faith  has  al¬ 
ways  cooperated  with  genius  in  these  its 
grandest  occupations,  but  faith  of  itself  is 
publicly  weak.  Luther  was  preceded  by 
many  small  martyrs ;  it  required  his  stalwart 
genius  to  achieve  the  Reformation.  Men  of 
genius  are  the  missionaries  of  progress  and 
the  prophets  of  brotherhood.  Because  every 
sect  has  had  them,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
quality  which  has  given  them  distinction  is  a 
higher  thing  than  the  opinions  which  have 
brought  them  fellowship  ;  and  that,  by  its 
plastic  and  undecaying  power,  truth  will  yet 
be  imprinted  on  the  portals  of  the  one  uni¬ 
versal  temple.  For,  if  genius  be  thus  the 
life-powtr  of  the  world,  wherever  it  is  seen 
it  should  receive  a<l miration  ;  and  it  may  be 
seen  everywhere.  The  Catholic  cannot  claim 
it  exclusively  for  himself,  neither  can  the 
Protestant.  It  has  spoken  in  a  louder  tone 
than  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  from  the 
valleys  of  Switzerland,  and  has  sent  forth 
from  the  studio  of  an  English  poet  sweeter 
mu^.ic  than  the  service  of  the  cathedral.  It 
has  indulged  its  divine  contemplations  in  the 
silence  of  the  cloister,  and  chanted  its  praise 
amid  the  boisterous  turmoil  of  revolution.  It 
has  given  sanctity  to  the  “dim  religious  light” 
of  Rome,  and  wisdom  to  the  restless  specu¬ 
lations  of  Greece.  It  has  its  monuments  in 
every  ancient  mythology,  and  will  build  them 
with  every  modern  faith.  Genius  has  a  thou¬ 
sand  limes  divided  the  Church  to  save  it  from 
death;  it  will  once  reconcile  the  churches, 
that  the  true  life  may  be  realized  by  all  the 
world. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  we  speak  now 
of  genius  in  the  combinations  specified  in  the 
title  of  this  paper.  In  the  abstract,  genius 
may  be  a  hallowed  thing.  Its  influences  are 
essentially  and  universally  good.  It  may  be 
depraved  in  its  applications  and  purposes, 
but  in  itself  it  is  sacred,  purifying,  and  divine. 
And  in  its  lowest  degradation  it  shows  a 
glory  that  vindicates  it  from  the  dishonor  of 
its  prostitutions.  It  is  itself  so  incorruptible 
a  thing,  that  the  judicial  censures  of  the 
world  fall  ever  on  the  man  who,  having  its 
power,  can  be  guilty  of  the  double  baseness 
of  abusing  it.  Yet,  though  thus  inherently 
holy,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  ascribe  to  it  that 
lofty  mission  we  have  defined  above,  with¬ 
out  carefully  securing  for  it  the  support  of  a 
conscience  free  from  guile,  and  a  heart  full 
of  devotion,  as  well  as  an  intellect  well  cul¬ 
tured  and  usefully  active.  We  cannot  revere 
as  the  instrument  of  public  spiritual  improve¬ 
ment  any  one  of  the  three  things  we  have 
combined  together.  Literature  without  ge¬ 
nius  is  dull ;  without  devotion  it  would  be  an 
embrrdied  and  elaborated  hypocrisy.  When 
the  soul,  originally  endowed  with  the  scarcest 
and  the  richest  of  all  qualifications,  is  dedi¬ 
cated  in  adoring  love  to  God,  and  to  prove 
the  integrity  of  its  worship  would  contribute 
at  once  its  grand  intellectual  eneri(ies  and  its 
profound  spiritual  peace  as  a  willing  service 
to  humanity — then  we  have  a  man  whose 
name  shall  be  a  centre  of  attraction  to  the 
whole  community  of  the  good  ;  whose  voice 
shall  address  the  universal  congregation  in 
strains  at  once  more  mighty  and  more  sweet 
than  mere  pulpit  orators  know  how  to  em¬ 
ploy;  and  whose  memory  shall  serve  as  a 
beacon-light  to  the  di.-ciples  of  every  creed 
through  many  generations.  The  preacher 
can  but  speak  to  a  few  people,  for  a  short 
lime,  and  on  a  contracted  topic ;  the  man  of 
genius  who  is  also  a  man  of  God,  and  who 
embodies  in  poetry,  in  philosophy,  or  in 
song,  the  raptures  of  his  mind,  instructs  and 
edifies  the  world.  The  “Old  Hundredth 
Psalm”  has  done  more  to  confirm  the  faiih 
and  console  the  sorrows  of  the  devout  than 
all  the  volumes  of  heavy  exegesis  that  were 
ever  penned.  And  any  man  who  shall  catch 
a  new  glimpse  of  God,  of  truth,  of  destiny, 
and  tell  the  world  what  he  hath  seen,  shall 
cause  more  joy  and  administer  more  instruc¬ 
tion  than  can  be  compassed  by  the  diligence 
of  a  hundred  pastors  or  the  mere  learning  of 
a  thousand  critics.  Exposition,  if  wisely 
done,  is  invaluable  ;  but  the  world  demands, 
at  least  once  in  a  century,  a  new  apocalypse 
of  heavenly  glory.  This  it  is  the  oflSce  of 
genius  to  supply. 
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The  spiritual  function  of  genius  being 
thus  important,  we  may  accept  its  supremacy 
over  dogmatic  conviction  and  sectarian  par¬ 
tialities  as  a  most  merciful  arrangement.  If 
this  mystic  faculty  could  be  enslaved  by 
faith,  (we  use  the  word  in  its  more  secular 
signification,)  its  energies  could  only  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  consolidation  of  stupendous  pre¬ 
judices,  and  the  aggravation  of  evils  already 
all  but  incurable.  But  when  it  rises  to  reign 
over  prejudice,  it  governs  not  to  strengthen 
but  to  subdue ;  when  it  appears  amid  the  dk- 
hrit  of  ecclesiastical  corruption,  it  does  not 
merely  disturb  it,  (which  would  be  only  to 
double  the  nuisance,)  but  it  sweeps  it  away. 
Milton  has  done  more  for  Puritanism  than  all 
its  martyrs  ;  they  have  made  their  own  con¬ 
sistency  famous,  he  has  brought  honor  to  the 
principles  they  attested  with  their  blood. 
Protestantism  is  much  given  to  rave  against 
Rome ;  its  condemnations  often  pause  to 
give  place  to  a  reverential  panegyric  on  the 
genius  of  Pascal.  We  feel  that  we  cannot 
despise  a  society  which  has  had  so  good  and 
great  a  member.  It  is  as  though  Ood  would 
silence  our  scorn,  by  showing,  even  there. 
His  radiant  visage. 

Why  do  we  dwell  on  this  theme  ?  Not  to 
serve  a  sectarian  purpose,  assuredly,  although 
it  does  so  happen  that  the  great  names  we 
have  selected  for  criticism  and  eulogy  both 
belong  to  the  same  denomination.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  Baptists  have  been  not  less  per¬ 
secuted,  and  even  more  despised  than  any 
other  of  the  many  sects  of  evangelical  Non¬ 
conformists.  With  this  fact  we  have  nothing 
more  to  do  now  than  to  remind  those  who 
are  still  superciliously  bigoted  enough  to  re- 
oice  over  it,  that,  at  least  in  recent  days, 
the  Christian  Church  has  gathered  some  of 
its  brighest  laurels  from  the  soil  which  they 
have  watered.  To  our  mind  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  so  rich  a  cluster  of  names 
can  be  found,  within  so  limited  a  period, 
among  the  annals  of  a  body  so  slighted  by 
public  opinion,  .\ndrew  Fuller — for  whom, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  highest  qualities  of 
mind  cannot  be  claimed  —  hy  the  sobriety, 
deliberateness,  extraordinary  candor,  clear¬ 
ness,  and,  above  all,  the  rich,  pious  simplici¬ 
ty  of  his  discussions,  has  entitled  himself  to 
be  considered  the  father  of  modern  evange¬ 
lical  theology.  The  severities  of  strict  Cal¬ 
vinism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  less  logical 
but  more  humane  views  taught  by  Baxter  on 
the  other,  were  by  him  ingeniously  if  not  con¬ 
sistently  balanced.  Then,  whilst  partisans 
have  over-estimated,  it  would  be  hard  to  re¬ 
spect  too  highly  the  services,  both  to  learn¬ 


ing  and  to  humanity,  rendered  by  the  laboi" 
ious  Dr.  Carey,  the  father  of  “  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.”  Three  months  ago  we  gave  our  tes¬ 
timony  of  honest  reverence  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  pulpit 
eloquence ;  and  now,  with  an  admiration  as 
unreserved,  and  a  discrimination  as  conscien¬ 
tious,  we  propose  to  review  the  life  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  one  of  the  clearest,  serenest,  and 
strongest  thinkers  modem  times  have  pro¬ 
duced.  Again  we  say,  it  would  be  insolent 
folly  to  charge  us  with  a  sectarian  purpose 
in  undertaking  this  ”  labor  of  love  our  ob¬ 
ject  is  far  higher  and  purer  than  this.  We 
desire  (no  superfluous  experiment  even  in 
these  days)  to  illustrate  the  sublime  catho¬ 
licity  of  consecrated  genius. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  very  rapidly  to 
summarize  the  chief  incidents  of  this  pecu¬ 
liar  man’s  life,  the  facts  of  which  are  by  no 
means  too  notorious.  We  propose  to  devote 
to  this  purpose  one  short  paragraph. 

John  Foster  was  bom  at  a  small  farm¬ 
house  situate  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  on  the 
17th  of  Septi-mber,  1770.  His  parents  were 
distinguished  for  eccentric  thoughtfulness 
and  shrewd  intelligence,  and  he  inherited 
their  peculiarities.  “  Old  -  fashioned,”  even 
when  a  child,  he  had,  before  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  “  a  painful  sense  of  an  awkward 
but  entire  individuality.”  Reserved  and  ta¬ 
citurn,  he  found  no  genial  companionships, 
and  his  solitude  was  painfully  animated  by 
strange  reveries  and  terrible  contemplations. 
He  began  early  to  a-ssist  his  parents  in  weav¬ 
ing  ;  but  his  mind  would  wander  from  his 
occupation,  and  he  frequently  got  into  the 
bad  books  of  his  employer.  He  studied  for 
three  years  under  Dr.  Fawcett,  at  Brearley 
Hall ;  from  which  place  he  removed  to  the 
Baptist  College,  Bristol,  soon  after  Robert 
Hall  had  ceased  to  be  classical  tutor  of  that 
institution  Here  he  remained  only  one 
year,  and  shortly  settled  as  minister  to  a 
small  congregation  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Of  his  auditors,  only  a  very  few  could  appre¬ 
ciate  his  sermons  ;  and  he  was  so  conscious 
of  this,  that  he  acquired  the  habit  of  looking 
down  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the“  meeting 
where  they  were  seated.  At  Newcastle  he 
remained  only  three  months.  His  next  en¬ 
gagement  was  at  Swift’s  Alley,  Dublin,  dur¬ 
ing  the  continuation  of  which  he  engaged  in 
violent  democratic  agitations,  which  exposed 
him  to  some  apprehensions  of  chains  and 
a  dungeon.  It  was  whilst  in  Ireland  that 
he  resolved  on  the  form  and  character  of  his 
first  literary  experiments.  Here  also  he  re¬ 
nounced  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
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punishments,  and  wavered  on  the  borders  of 
ArianUm.  Although  a  Baptist  by  associa¬ 
tion,  he  never  administered,  nor  (in  mature 
life)  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  immersion. 
His  views  on  ecclesiastical  matters  became 
contemptuously  lax.  “  I  have  long  felt,”  he 
says,  “  an  utter  loathing  of  what  bears  the 
general  denomination  of  the  Church,  with  all 
its  parties,  contests,  disgraces,  or  honors. 
My  wish  would  be  little  less  than  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  all  church  institutions,  of  all  orders 
and  shapes;  that  religion  might  be  set  free, 
as  a  grand  spiritual  and  mural  element,  no 
longer  clogged,  perverted,  prostituted,  by 
corporation  forms  and  principles.”  He  re¬ 
moved  to  Chichester  in  1797,  where  he  labor¬ 
ed  without  being  appreciated,  and  thereiore 
without  success,  for  two  years  and  a  half. 
In  1799  he  took  up  bis  residence  with  the 
Rev.  J.  Hughes,*  at  Battersea,  where  he  act¬ 
ed  as  a  sort  of  voluntary  missionary  around 
the  metropolis,  and  where  he  endeavored  to 
instruct  twenty -one  black  boys  brought  over 
from  Sierra  Leone!  He  was  in  later  years 
variously  occupied  as  preacher  and  writer, 
and  finally  removed  to  the  beautiful  village 
of  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  where  he  passed 
his  time  in  regular  labors  for  the  press,  f  chief¬ 
ly  for  the  "Eclectic  Review^')  in  select  but 
very  honorable  and  warmly  attached  friend¬ 
ships,  and  in  such  public  ministrations  as 
might  offer.  In  May,  1808,  he  married 
Miss  Maria  Snooke,  the  lady  to  whom  the 
“  Essays”  were  originally  addressed.  About 
the  beginning  of  1843  he  had  several  at¬ 
tacks  of  indisposition ;  in  September  of  the 
same  year  he  took  to  his  room.  At  about 
six  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  October  15, 
a  faithful  and  long-trusted  domestic  entered 
his  chamber  and  found  him  dead,  with  his 
arms  extended,  and  his  countenance  tranquil, 
as  if  in  pleasant  repose. 

No  two  names  are  more  frequently  asso¬ 
ciated  together  than  those  of  Robert  Hall  and 
John  Foster.  In  certain  circles,  where  their 
literary  remains  are  more  familiarly  known, 
and  where  the  reminiscences  of  their  accom¬ 
plishments  and  their  piety  are  more  fondly 
cherished,  they  are  but  seldom  spoken  of 
apart.  This  may  be,  perhaps,  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  contemporaries ; 
that  they  labored  in  the  same  cause ;  that 
for  a  considerable  period  they  were  near 
neighbors;  and  that  they  were  intimate  and 
dear  companions.  It  is  interesting  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  two  such  men  dwelling  in  close  and 


*  Tb«  founder  of  the  Britiah  sod  Foreign  Bible 
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friendly  fellowship ;  and  the  lot  of  those 
whose  privilege  it  was  frequently  to  enter 
tain  them,  may  be  innocently  envied.  The 
brilliant  conversational  powers  of  the  one, 
and  the  sober,  ponderous,  but  ever  interest¬ 
ing  and  attractive  calculations  of  the  other — 
both  distinguished  for  their  intelligence,  de¬ 
votion,  benevolence,  and  mutual  admiration — 
would  constitute  such  a  concert  of  mingled 
wit,  wisdom,  and  worship  as  any  of  us  would 
be  glad  to  listen  to.  And  yet  thoe  two  men 
were  essentially  dissimilar  in  constitutional 
faculty,  in  modes  of  thought,  and  in  prevail¬ 
ing  disposition.  If  they  are  associated  toge¬ 
ther,  it  is  rather  by  way  of  antithesis  than 
comparison.  Mr.  Hall  had  imagination,  so 
had  Mr.  Foster ;  the  one,  however,  revelled 
in  remote  speculations ;  wandered  grandly  in 
the  grand  unseen ;  drew  pictures  of  heaven 
and  portraits  of  Ood :  the  other  was  more 
minutely  poetic ;  picked  up  a  flower  and 
traced  its  history ;  sought  the  shelter  of  a 
great  old  oak,  and  dreamed  over  all  that  had 
happened  on  the  spot  encompassed  by  its 
sombre  shade  ;  would  conceive  a  long  history, 
of  which  a  groan  would  be  the  suggestive 
circumstance  and  the  central  chapter.  Mr. 
Hall’s  mind  ran  naturally  into  elaboration ; 
Mr.  Foster’s  into  comprehensive  analysis. 
While  the  orator  would  celebrate  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  universe,  the  essayist  would  in¬ 
vestigate  one  of  its  commonest  and  most  tri¬ 
fling  objects.  The  former  was  at  home  in 
the  vast ;  the  latter  in  the  minute.  The 
adoration  of  the  one  was  caught  by  general 
effects;  that  of  the  other  was  arrested  by 
contributory  features.  Whilst  Mr.  Hall 
would  descant  with  elated  ease  on  a  topic, 
Mr.  Foster  would  gravely  take  it  to  pieces. 
The  majesty  of  the  panegyrist  in  the  one  case, 
was  supplemented  with  the  discrimination  of 
the  expositor  in  the  other.  This  dissimilari¬ 
ty,  however,  would  be  the  principal  charm 
of  their  society.  The  impetuosity  of  the  one 
side  would  be  suitably  checked  by  the  sobrie¬ 
ty  of  the  opposite ;  and  the  entire  respect  by 
which  the  great  souls  were  bound  together, 
would  save  the  conversation  from  acrimony 
or  impatience  ;  whilst  the  unusual  abilities  of 
both  would  unite  to  enhance  its  fascination 
and  its  instructiveness.  Mr.  Hall  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  more  rapid,  versatile,  and  magni¬ 
ficent  than  his  friend ;  but  Mr.  Foster,  we 
can  imagine,  would  put  in  ever  and  anon 
words  of  wondrous  import  and  immense 
practical  suggestiveness,  which  the  intelli¬ 
gent  listener  would  ponder  over,  whilst  the 
more  glowing  talker  on  the  other  side  of  the 
,  fire-place  would  be  pronouncing  upon  it  a 
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superb  eulogy,  or  meeting  it  with  a  splendid 
refutation.  Neither  Mr.  Foster  nor  Mr.  Hall 
aspired  to  the  questionable  reputation  of 
being  irresistibly  great  in  monologue ;  but 
we  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Hall  would  (in  more 
senses  than  one)  be  the  more  absorbing  talker 
of  the  two.  Words  would  flow  from  his  lips 
like  a  stream  of  meridian  light  and  glory. 
Wisdom  would  drop  from  Mr.  Foster  in 
thoughts  and  fancies,  bright,  profound,  and 
innumerable — like  stars  with  spaces  of  unem¬ 
bodied  reflection  between  them.  How  sel¬ 
dom  can  we  get  the  gorgeousness  of  such  a 
day  and  the  sacred  splendor  of  such  a  night 
at  one  vision  ;  star  responding  to  sunbeam, 
and  sunbeam  responding  to  star ;  grand  in¬ 
terchanges  of  heavenly  light ;  contests  of 
greatness  without  any  jealousy  ;  alternations 
of  glory  without  any  eclipse  ! 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Foster’s  imagina¬ 
tion  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  quick¬ 
ness  with  which  he  delected,  and  the  keen¬ 
ness  with  which  he  relished,  the  striking 
details  of  thd  objects  on  which  his  mind  rest¬ 
ed.  We  would  not  be  supjxrsed  to  insinuate 
that  it  was,  therefore,  beneath  the  stupend¬ 
ous  and  the  vast.  There  was  nothing  in 
heaven  or  on  earth  which  he  could  not  adore, 
if  it  were  venerable;  and  the  devotedness  of 
his  spirit  was  fully  equalled  by  the  capacity 
of  his  fancy.  He  was  accurately  describing 
his  earlier  experience  when  he  wrote,  in  his 
beautiful  Essay  on  the  Epithet.  Roman¬ 
tic  —  “  The  tendency  to  this  species  of 
romance  may  be  caused,  or  may  be  greatly 
augmented,  by  an  exclusive  taste  for  what  is 
grarul,  a  disease  to  which  some  few  minds 
are  subject.  All  the  im  iges  in  their  intellect¬ 
ual  scene  must  be  colossal  and  mountainous. 
They  are  constantly  seeking  what  is  animated 
into  heroics,  what  is  expanded  into  immen¬ 
sity,  what  is  elevated  above  the  stars.  But 
for  great  empires,  great  battles,  great  enter¬ 
prises,  great  convulsions,  great  geniuses, 
great  rivers,  great  temples,  there  would  be 
nothing  worth  naming  in  this  part  of  the 
creation.”  The  peculiarity  of  his  own  imagi¬ 
nation,  however,  was,  that  he  did  not  merely 
recognize  the  outside  proportions  of  great 
things,  but  caught  the  finer  elements  which 
contributed  to  the  general  effect,  and  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  inner  soul  of  that  which  only 
served  to  excite  a  giddy  astonishment  in  most 
ersons.  Far  from  mechanical  in  his  taste, 
e  was  eminently  sagacious,  particular,  and 
profound  in  bis  observations.  He  soared 
aloft  often  enough ;  scaled  the  sky,  and  gazed 
out  upon  the  eternal ;  but  be  did  not  remain 
stupefled  by  the  awful  unlimitedness  and  daz¬ 


zling  grandeur  of  the  scene ;  he  counted  the 
pillars,  measured  the  tiirone,'enumerated  the 
population,  discovered  the  occupations,  and 
guessed  the  experiences  of  the  kingdom 
on  which  his  speculations  were  intent ;  and 
when  he  spake  of  his  vision,  it  was  with  the 
clearness  of  information  as  well  as  with  the 
solemnit)'  of  worship.  And  he  was  not  ob¬ 
liged  thus  to  ascend  above  the  viiiible  and  the 
mortal  for  the  indulgence  of  his  capacious 
and  active  power.  In  things  that  others 
deemed  trivial,  he  saw  the  greatness  which 
could  overawe,  and  the  beauty  which  could 
captivate.  If  he  lived  in  the  immense,  it  was 
because  nothing  to  him  was  small.  A  dew- 
drop  was  a  world  ;  and  the  experience  of  a 
fly  he  could  not  dissociate  from  the  history 
of  the  universe.  Passages  of  providence 
which  the  common  reader  would  flippantly 
skip  over,  caused  him  adoring  m usings ;  for 
were  they  not  extracts  from  the  records  of 
eternity  ?  How  natural  was  it  that  he 
should  be  thus  qualified,  his  habits  being 
what  they  were !  And  how  natural  that  bis 
habits  should  be  what  they  were,  constituted 
as  he  was!  Writing  from  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  he  says : 

I  often  walk  into  the  fields,  where  I  contemplate 
horses  and  cows,  and  birds  and  grass  ;  or  along 
the  river,  where  I  observe  the  motions  of  the  tide, 
the  effect  of  the  wind,  or,  if  ’tis  evening,  the  moon 
and  .stars  reflected  in  the  water.  When  inclined 
to  read,  I  am  amply  furnished  with  books.  When 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  musing,  I  can  shut  myself  in 
my  solitary  chamber,  and  wa'k  over  the  floor, 
throw  myself  in  a  chair, or  recline  on  a  table ;  or 
if  I  would  dream,  I  extend  myself  on  the  bed. 
When  the  day  is  fled.  I  lie  down  in  the  bosr>m  of 
night,  and  sleep  soiinrlly  till  another  arrives  ;  then 
I  wake  solitary  and  still ;  I  either  rise  to  look  at 
my  watch,  and  then  lay  myself  awhile  on  the  bed 

looking  at  the  morning  skies,  nr  . in  a 

magic  reverie  behold  the  varied  scenes  of  life,  and 
poise  myself  on  the  wings  of  visionary  contem¬ 
plation  over  the  shaded  regions  of  futurity . 

Such,  my  friend,  are  the  situation  and  the  train  in 
which  I  pass  life  away. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  readers  are 
saying  to  themselves:  “Oh,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  remarkable  in  this.  Thousands  thus 
muse.  Thousands  walk  in  the  fields  and  by 
the  river ;  retire  into  solitude  when  they  are 
weary ;  dream  when  they  can  think  no  longer ; 
sleep  when  night  comes;  and  stare  at  the 
sky,  harboring  silly  fancies  the  while  in  the 
morning.”  True  ;  but  the  question  is,  with 
what  eyes  do  they  look  on  grass,  and  beast, 
and  wave,  and  tree  ?  With  what  children  of 
the  imagination  do  they  people  their  solitude  ? 
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Are  the  companions  of  their  isolation  wooden 
toys  painted  ter  please  their  infantile  minds ; 
or  are  they  sons  of  God,  come  to  honor,  in¬ 
struct,  and  sanctify  the  godly  soul?  Do 
they  read  sermons  in  the  stones  they  pick 
up  ?  Do  they  hear  music  made  by  the  hap¬ 
py  spheres  in  that  silence  they  observe  ? 
Do  they  dream  out  the  poetry  of  the  universe 
in  those  darkened  hours  of  meditation  they 
steal  from  time  ?  Do  they  see  splendor  in¬ 
effable  in  those  morning  skies  on  which  they 
gaze  ?  And  when  they  “  poise  themselves 
on  the  wings  of  visionary  contemplation,”  are 
they  as  angels  wise  and  holy,  or  as  geese 
who  fly  awkwardly  and  cackle  stupidly,  and 
are  good  only  for  sportsmen  to  make  game 
of?  Pshaw!  These  thousands  of  whom 
you  speak  can  never  really  meditate,  because 
their  souls  are  shallow.  They  stare,  and 
wander,  and  dream,  because  their  vision  is 
too  dull  to  detect  beauty,  and  their  hearts 
are  too  hard  to  be  moved  by  any  strong  or 
generous  emotions.  “They  have  eyes,  but 
they  see  not :  ears  have  they,  but  they  hear 
not.”  If  they  take  the  book  of  nature  into 
their  hands,  they  hold  it  upside  down,  and 
soil  its  fair  pages  with  their  unclean  fingers. 
Their  meditations  are  vanity;  and  with  all 
their  studies,  they  learn  nothing.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  character  so  seldom  to  he  met 
with  as  the  man  of  observation.  There  are 
plenty  who  take  passing  glimpse  of  the  super¬ 
ficies  of  objects,  and  who  exclaim. “Good 
lawk-us-heart  alive  !”  at  any  unusual  plieno- 
menon ;  but  the  intent  and  intelligent  ob¬ 
server  sees  mystery  in  the  commonest  things, 
and  will  comprehend  the  most  mysterious; 
finds  fulness  in  vacancy  and  vastness  in 
atoms ;  considers  the  crawl  of  a  worm  to  be 
a  marvel  of  ingenuity,  and  the  arrogance  of 
a  monarch  a  ridiculous  blunder.  He  follows 
the  windings  of  every  curve,  and  hears  wis¬ 
dom  in  every  sound.  To  him  there  is  no 
monotony,  no  insignificance,  no  nonentity. 
Space  is  as  substantial  as  matter ;  a  daisy  as 
wonderful  as  the  sun.  Every  thing  has  a 
meaning,  and  there  is  no  spot  which  does  not 
contain  something  which  may  at  once  aston¬ 
ish  and  instruct  the  mind. 

Of  these,  John  Foster  was  one  of  the  most 
successful,  and  deserves  to  be  one  of  the 
most  illustrious.  In  all  his  walks  he  found 
new  scenes ;  in  all  his  thoughts  new  truth. 
He  could  not  hear  the  chirp  of  a  bird,  the 
squeak  of  a  mouse,  the  roar  of  a  lion,  or  the 
terrible  explosion  of  a  thunder-cloud,  with¬ 
out  pausing  to  reflect  on  what  caused  the 
mysterious  sound,  and  what  it  signified. 
When  a  flower  drooped,  he  felt  sad ;  when 
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a  star  twinkled,  he  was  happy ;  when  the  sun 
was  setting,  he  felt  as  proud,  as  opulent,  and 
as  impartial  as  the  great  monarch  of  the  sky. 
When  a  spider  caught  a  fly  in  its  web,  he  ex¬ 
perienced  a  revulsion  kindred  with  that  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  barbarities  of  despot¬ 
ism  or  the  horrors  of  war.  In  short,  he  felt, 
as  we  all  should  feel,  that  God  had  made 
nothing  in  vain  ;  that  the  life  which  circu¬ 
lated  through  all  this  universe  was  one  com¬ 
plete  and  indissoluble  thing ;  that,  therefore, 
life  was  sacred  ;  that  every  line  in  nature 
was  a  stroke  of  beauty,  and  every  particle  a 
monument  of  wisdom ;  that  a  glory  worthy 
of  God  belonged  to  all  created  things,  and 
that  they  should  be  esteemed  with  a  reve¬ 
rence  worthy  of  the  God  who  made  them ; 
that  responsibility  was  a  real,  unceasing,  and 
universal  attribute  of  life  ;  and,  finally,  that 
the  power  to  think,  to  love,  to  pray,  to  act, 
to  rule,  was  a  dreadful  possession,  the  mul¬ 
tiform  abuses  of  whose  sanctity  should  awa¬ 
ken  the  profound  remorse  of  men.  and  the 
common  depreciation  of  whose  privileges  co¬ 
vered  his  own  most  sensitive  spirit  with  a 
gloom  almost  as  dark  as  despair  !  How  few 
observe  thus  keenly  !  how  very  few  yield  to 
emotions  so  just,  even  when  they  thus  ob¬ 
serve  !  In  these  respects,  at  least,  John 
Foster  was  “one  of  a  thousand.” 

Observation  is  the  best  aid  to  reflection. 
The  question  of  “innate  ideas”  may  be  safe¬ 
ly  left  to  the  metaphysicians ;  the  fact  that 
all  natural  phenomena  are  infinitely  suggest¬ 
ive,  even  the  metaphysicians  will  not  dis¬ 
pute.  It  is  impossible  for  an  intelligent 
being  to  look  on  nature  or  on  life  without 
thinking.  Astonishment  will  lead  to  curiosi¬ 
ty  ;  curiosity  will  dictate  endless  formal  spe¬ 
culations  ;  and  speculations  will  end  in  what 
originated  them  —  profound  astonishment. 
Reflectiveness  may  lead  to  observation ;  ob¬ 
servation  must  le^  to  reflectiveness.  In  the 
case  of  John  Foster,  the  influence  was  re¬ 
ciprocal,  and,  therefore,  was  doubly  strong. 
A  constitutional  tendency  led  to  the  habit ; 
the  habit  fostered  a  constitutional  tendency. 
When  very  young,  he  was  notorious  for  the 
constancy  and  absorbedness  of  his  musings. 
These  led  him  out  into  the  great  field  of  na¬ 
ture.  There  he  found  every  thing  to  satisfy 
his  passion  for  meditation.  A  somewhat 
amusing  instance  of  the  force  of  his  solitaiy 
thoughts,  and  of  the  necessity  of  practical 
observation  to  settle  and  content  them,  may 
be  gathered  from  his  biography.  When  as 
yet  only  a  young  man,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  his 
parents,  he  suddenly  quitted  the  house,  and 
started  ofif  in  a  heavy  shower  to  look  at  a 
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waterfall  in  the  neighborhood,  of  which  he 
had  often  heard ;  and  on  his  return  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  **  I  now  understand  the  thing,  and 
bare  got  some  ideas  on  the  subject  with  which 
I  should  not  like  to  part."  It  seems  to  us  that 
in  this  simple  incident  we  have  a  key  to  the 
character  of  his  mind,  and  an  explanation  of 
his  whole  literary  and  public  life.  He  could 
not  hear  what  others  said  without  interest ;  he 
could  not  know  that  there  was  any  thing  which 
he  had  not  seen,  which  he  could  see,  and  which 
was  worth  seeing,  but  be  would  run  to  look 
at  it ;  when  he  got  near,  he  did  not  merely 
lance  at  it,  but  he  inspected  it,  he  compre- 
ended  it,  and  from  it  he  gathered  ideas,  the 
value  and  satisfaction  of  which  he  himself  en¬ 
tirely  appreciated.  He  would  understand 
even  a  waterfall ;  and  from  the  spray  and 
the  foam  it  made  in  the  stream,  from  the 
mystic  melpdy  of  its  constant  murmur,  from 
the  sunbeams  that  quivered  on  its  surface, 
as  on  the  surface  of  a  moving  mirror,  or 
from  the  surrounding  scenery  which  it  adorn¬ 
ed,  he  would  get  ideas.  More  than  vague 
impressions  were  made  upon  his  soul  by  all 
these  things.  They  were  so  many  forms  of 
intelligence ;  they  had  the  significance  of 
books  and  the  dearness  of  friends  to  him ; 
and  he  could  not  leave  them  till  he  compre¬ 
hended  them.  And  so  it  was  with  every 
thing  which  came  before  his  eye.  His  writ¬ 
ings,  therefore,  are  rather  like  descriptions 
of  life  and  records  of  experience,  than  mere 
theories  of  social  systems,  or  balances  of  op- 
osing  creed.s.  He  saw ;  he  thought  on  what 
e  saw ;  and  he  has  given  to  the  world  the 
results  of  his  observations,  in  the  consistency, 
definiteness,  and  fulness  of  the  reflections 
they  suggested.  He  was  a  meditator.  We 
have  spoken  of  his  imagination.  In  truth, 
however,  he  made  but  a  subordinate  u^e  of 
this  faculty.  It  served  him  in  his  interpret¬ 
ation  of  what  he  beheld,  but  he  beheld  so 
much,  and  with  such  reverential  interest, 
that  he  had  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the 
necessity  of  attempting  new  creations.  To 
him  the  universe  was  infinite  in  its  compass, 
and  was  crowded  with  objects.  It  had  no 
limits  and  no  vacancies.  To  know  what  it 
was  and  what  it  contained,  was  to  know  all 
things.  His  imagination  was  but  the  servant 
of  his  curiosity — his  curiodty  was  but  the 
agent  of  his  knowledge — his  knowledge  was 
but  the  minister  of  his  awe.  If  to  form  ideal 
systems,  and  to  elaborate  original  theories 
of  science  and  of  life,  constitute  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  he  certainly  could  not  lay  claim  to 
that  character.  If  to  invest  nature  with  a 
o6e  she  never  wears,  and  to  attribute  to  her 


meanings  she  does  not  convey,  constitute  the 
poet,  certainly  he  was  no  poet.  He  was 
neither  philosopher  nor  poet.  He  was  too 
practical  for  the  latter,  and  too  spiritual  for 
the  former.  He  read  phenomena,  but  he 
plainly  read  them,  neither  reducing  them  to 
the  requirements  of  a  system  he  had  himself 
invented,  nor  expanding  them  to  proportions 
they  would  not  naturally  support.  He  was 
too  much  of  a  poet  to  be  a  philosopher,  and 
too  much  of  a  philosopher  ever  to  be  a  poet. 
The  philosopher  interprets  nature  and  life  by 
the  faculty  of  the  understanding ;  ^he  poet 
by  the  faculty  of  the  imagination.  Foster 
saw  nature  as  it  was,  and  he  would  speak 
of  it  only  as  he  found  it.  As  far  as  he 
comprehended  it.  he  was  clear ;  and  when  it 
became  mysterious,  he  confessed  the  mys¬ 
tery  in  words  of  adoration.  Therefore,  he 
supplemented  nature  with  no  suppositions, 
either  of  fancy  or  of  mechanical  inference. 
He  consolidated  his  raptures  by  intelligence, 
and  illuminated  his  intelligence  by  fine  reflec¬ 
tion.  The  arrogance  of  the  understanding 
and  of  the  imagination,  he  equally  checked  ; 
he  sought  to  /^oto,  and  when  he  knew,  he 
felt  accordingly.  He  knew  much ;  and  he 
felt  deeply.  The  philosopher  has  no  indivi¬ 
duality  of  his  own.  He  sees  nature  apart 
from  himself.  It  is  all  objective.  With  the 
poet,  it  is  just  the  contrary.  He  has  a  life 
vast,  ramified,  glorious  as  the  life  he  sees  all 
around  him.  He  knows  nothing  but  himself ; 
and  in  himself  all  be  knows  is  included. 
Experience  is  his  inspiration,  even  though 
the  universe  be  his  theme.  Here  all  is  sub¬ 
jective.  Foster  felt  the  burden  of  immense 
subjectivity.  He  was  conscious  of  profound 
individuality.  But  he  did  not  absorb  the 
universe,  so  to  speak ;  he  conversed  with  it, 
and  treasured  up  in  his  heart  what  it  told 
him.  It  was  to  him  as  a  fiiend  with  whom 
he  had  communion.  It  honored  him  with 
many  confidences,  “  for  the  secret  of  the 
Lord  is  with  them  that  feir  him.”  He  real¬ 
ized  a  true  love  andjsympathy  from  its  mighty 
soul.  His  emotions  were  very  deep  as  he 
held  his  high  spiritual  fellowship  ;  but  it  teas 
a  fellowship,  not  a  solitude.  There  was  a 
being,  a  power,  a  stupendous  system,  out¬ 
side  himself,  and  on  this  he  gazed  ;  with  this 
he  conversed  ;  in  silence  he  spake  unto  it; 
in  silence  he  heard  its  sombre  and  its  grand 
responses.  It  was  not  a  mere  self- worship, 
that  strange,  pensive,  absorbed  life  of  his ; 
but  a  true  worship  of  the  Infinite  of  which 
he  was  hut  a  portion  ;  but  of  which  he  was 
a  portion ;  a  worship,  however,  so  true  that 
it  brought  actual  power,  and  peace,  and  won- 
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dering,  trembling,  aspiring  enjoyment  to  his 
heart. 

Mr.  Foster’s  observations  of  human  nature 
were  as  constant  and  as  keen  as  his  observa¬ 
tions  of  “inanimate”  nature,  (to  use  a  very 
stupid  and  incorrect  phrase.)  He  saw  into 
the  hearts  of  men.  He  read  the  history  of 
his  race,  with  a  fearful  application  of  its  les¬ 
sons.  The  deceit  and  ferocity  and  selfish¬ 
ness  of  this  world — oh,  it  was  no  foreign, 
remote,  indifferent  thing  to  him !  And  he 
saw  it  all  around  him.  He  found  it  within 
himself.  The  picture  was  very  dark !  Groans 
and  sighs,  and  oaths  of  fierce  malevolence, 
and  shouts  of  horrid  blasphemy — tears  where 
there  was  no  remorse,  shame  where  no  pity, 
distress  where  no  sympathy,  prayers  where 
no  faith,  persecutions  where  no  zeal,  anathe¬ 
mas  where  no  intelligence — butcheries  with¬ 
out  provocation,  tyrannies  without  majesty, 
revolutions  without  patriotism  —  friendships 
without  esteem,  marriages  without  love,  com¬ 
merce  without  honesty — flattery  spoken  to 
delude,  and  yet  receiv^  with  gratification — 
candor  but  the  ma>>k  of  fouler  dissimulation 
— hypocrisy  in  worship,  ingratitude  in  pros¬ 
perity,  slavish  superstition  when  death  ap- 
roached — such  was  life  !  And  on  this  life 
e  looked,  not  ns  we  look  on  tragedies  at  a 
theatre,  with  an  excitement  indulged  as  pas¬ 
time,  but  as  the  veritable  being,  doing,  and 
suffering  of  this  human  race  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  Well  might  a  shadow  of  melan¬ 
choly  steal  over  his  spirit !  And  what  was 
there  to  relieve  him  of  this  sadness  ?  Chris¬ 
tianity  ?  The  Church  ?  Alas !  his  estimate 
of  the  evil  is  not  less  exaggerated  than  his 
estimate  of  the  cure.  Hear  what  he  says  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Harris,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  missions  to  the  heathen : 

I  hope,  indeed  may  assume,  that  you  are  of  a 
cheerful  temperament ;  but  are  you  not  some¬ 
times  invaded  by  the  darkest  viaionaand  reflections 
while  casting  your  view  over  the  scene  of  human 
existence,  from  the  beginning  to  thia  hour  ?  To 
me  it  appears  a  moat  mysteriously  awful  economy, 
overspread  by  a  lurid  and  dreadful  shade.  I  pray 
for  the  piety  to  maintain  a  humble  submission  of 
thought  and  feeling  to  the  wise  and  righteous 
Disposer  of  all  existence.  But  to  see  a  nature 
created  in  purity,  qualifitHl  for  perfect  and  endless 
felicity,  but  ruined  at  the  very  origin,  by  a  disas¬ 
ter  devolving  fatally  on  all  the  race — to  see  it,  in 
an  early  age  of  the  world,  estranged  from  truth, 
from  the  love  and  fear  of  its  Creator,  from  that, 
therefore,  without  which  existence  is  to  be  de¬ 
plored — abandoned  to  all  evil  till  swept  away  by  a 
deluge — the  renovated  race  revolting  into  idolatry 
and  iniquity,  and  spreading  downward  through 
ages  in  darkness,  wickedness,  and  misery — no 
Divine  dispensation  to  enlighten  and  reclaim  it, 
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except  for  one  small  section,  and  that  section 
itself  a  no  less  flagrant  proof  of  the  desperate  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  nature — the  ultimate  grand  reme¬ 
dial  visitation,  Christianity,  laboring  in  a  very 
difficult  progress  and  limited  extension,  and  soon 
perverted  from  its  purpose  into  darkness  and 
superstition,  for  a  period  of  a  thousand  years — 
at  the  present  period  known  and  even  nominally 
acknowledged  by  very  greatly  the  minority  of  the 
race,  the  mighty  mass  remaining  prostrate  under 
the  infernal  dominion  of  which  countless  genera¬ 
tions  of  their  ancestors  have  been  the  slaves  and 
the  victims — a  deplorable  majority  of  the  people 
ill  the  Christian  nations  strangers  to  the  vital 
power  of  Christianity,  and  a  large  proportion 
directly  hostile  to  it;  and  even  the  institutions 
pretended  to  be  for  its  support  and  promotion 
being  baneful  to  its  virtue — its  progress  in  the 
work  of  conversion,  in  even  the  most  favored  part 
of  the  world,  ditbrnced  by  the  progressive  increase 
of  the  population,  so  that  even  there  (but  to  a 
fearful  extent  if  we  take  the  world  at  large)  the 
disproportion  of  the  faithful  to  the  religious  is 
continually  increasing — the  sum  of  all  these  mel¬ 
ancholy  facts  being,  that  thousands  of  millions 
have  passed,  and  thousands  every  day  are  passing 
out  of  the  world,  in  no  slate  of  fitness  for  a  pure 
and  happy  state  elsewhere  —  oh,  it  is  a  moat  con¬ 
founding  and  appalling  contemplation  ! 

Indeed,  it  is.  There  may  be  another  pic¬ 
ture  whose  brightness  shall  equal  the  gloom 
of  this,  but  this  is  true;  and  one  can  well 
imagine  what  an  impression  it  must  have 
produced  upon  a  nature  never  too  sanguine, 
and  constitutionally  pensive.  Some  of  Mr. 
Foster’s  critics  have  so  misunderstood  the 
seriousness  of  his  nature  as  to  charge  him 
with  cynicism  and  misanthropy.  Nothing 
could  be  wider  of  the  mark.  His  estimate 
of  human  nature  was  not  unkind,  even  if  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  was  unjust.  He 
looked  much  on  the  darker  side  of  life,  but 
never  was  a  man  more  anxious  that  life  should 
become  light  and  gladsome  all  round  than 
was  he.  In  his  gloom  he  was  ever  pitiful. 
Misanthropy  is  born  of  conceit,  and  expresses 
itself  in  morose  ill-will,  in  the  restlessness 
of  suspicion,  the  severity  of  a  rude  censorious¬ 
ness,  the  bitterness  of  envy,  and  the  unscru- 
pulousness  of  pride.  It  is  eminently  a  self¬ 
ish  principle.  It  combines  the  arrogance  of 
vanity  witii  the  peevishness  of  habitual  ill- 
temper.  It  is  malevolent,  saucy,  obstinate, 
self-willed.  It  is  not  only  /iredisposed  to 
exaggerate  the  miseries  of  men ;  it  is  indis¬ 
posed  to  contribute  any  thing  to  their  mitiga¬ 
tion.  If  it  weeps,  it  is  from  the  sorrow  of 
self-pity,  rather  than  from  a  tender  sympathy 
with  others ;  and  it  more  frequently  indulges 
a  cruel  joy  over  the  griefs  it  delights  to 
depict.  Its  laugh  is  hoarse  with  malice. 
It  blasphemes  God,  whilst  it  maligns  man- 
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kind.  Its  pleasure  is  to  give  others  pain.  In¬ 
stead  of  administering  a  salutary  reproof  to 
the  wayward,  it  taunts  him  into  persistency, 
and'  then  mocks  his  folly.  Its  weapon  is 
satire,  its  habit  scandal.  It  leers,  and  grins, 
and  croaks.  It  is  heartless,  remorseless,  hope¬ 
less.  A  spirit  so  utterly  repulsive  and  dendish 
never  tainted  the  breast  or  tortured  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  illustrious  essajrist.  He  was 
sad,  but  it  was  with  compassion.  He  had 
fears,  but  they  warmed  his  generosity  and 
stimulated  his  zeal.  The  shade  of  despair 
sometimes  covered  his  soul ;  but  he  sat 
down  in  his  unaffected  woe,  and  committed 
himself,  his  fellows,  and  the  world,  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  love,  to  the  Maker  and 
Governor  of  alt  things.  Mercy  was  his  bane, 
if  any  thing  divine  can  be  the  bane  of  man. 
He  was  too  sensitive  and  tender.  So  far 
from  doing  injustice  to  his  race,  it  was  his 
dread  that  justice  must  be  done  to  it.  Hence 
his  revulsion  from  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishments.  Never  was  a  soul  more  scru¬ 
pulously  honest  or  more  thoughtfully  gene¬ 
rous  than  this  man’s.  He  would  pay  more 
for  any  little  article  that  he  purchased  than 
was  asked  for  it,  if  he  thought  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  market  or  the  expedients  of 
poverty  had  reduced  its  price  below  its  value. 
He  never  saw  want  without  making  a  sacri- 
&ce  to  relieve  it;  he  never  witnessed  agony 
without  himself  enduring  a  pang.  It  was 
misery  that  made  him  miserable;  and  the 
deep  abiding  gloom  which  hung  about  his 
spirit  was  but  the  response  of  a  fine  piety  to 
a  mysterious  and  inexplicable  Providence. 
He  was  as  good  as  he  was  great;  and  his 
goodness  was  told  not  in  tears  alone,  for  he 
toiled,  and  suffered,  and  prayed  for  men. 

Indeed,  great  injustice  has  been  done  to 
the  character  of  our  hero.  If  he  exaggerated 
the  evils  of  the  world,  his  depression  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  He  has  been 
thought  morose  and  morbidly  sentimental. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  eminently  genial  in 
his  fellowships  and  practical  in  his  reflections. 
His  standard  of  human  virtue  was  high,  but 
he  aspired  himself  to  reach  it,  and  the  very 
least  that  can  be  said  of  him  is,  that  he  never 
wantonly  desecrated  its  dignity.  Those  se¬ 
lect  circles  in  which  he  felt  “  at  home”  can 
testify  with  what  exuberant  delight  he  min¬ 
istered  to  their  cheerfulness ;  and  though  he 
never  sanctioned  frivolity,  he  made  his  pre¬ 
sence  any  thing  but  a  bore,  even  to  the  gayest 
of  his  companions.  His  humor  was  not  very 

firolific,  but  his  intelligence  was  always  re- 
reshing,  and  his  musings  were  radiant  with 
benevolence  and  rich  in  wisdom.  He  threw 


away  neither  hours,  words,  nor  feelings ;  but 
be  so  occupied  attention  as  to  delight  and 
entertain  his  auditors,  whilst  every  syllable 
he  spoke  was  adapted  to  purify  and  sweeten 
their  coming  days.  True,  he  could  rebuke 
with  severity  the  wicked,  and  satirize  with 
keenness  the  foolish ;  and  young  ladies 
dreaded  his  insinuations  against  their  vanity 
and  their  waste  of  time ;  but  the  intelligent 
ever  found  him  instructive,  whilst  the  holy 
never  thought  him  dull. 

The  reflectiveness  and  sobriety  of  his  na¬ 
ture  are  wonderfully  developed  in  his  writ¬ 
ings.  Those  essays  will  be  read  for  ages, 
and  whenever  read  will  be  admired  for  the 
serenity,  discrimination,  reverentialness,  and 
sanctity  of  the  spirit  that  breathes  through 
them.  How  he  seems  to  gaze  on  mind  and 
watch  its  workings !  And  yet  how  delight¬ 
fully  informal  and  unofficial  are  his  reports ! 
With  what  earnestness,  and  yet  with  what 
repose  he  pursues  his  theme !  His  range  of 
inquiry  is  as  comprehensive  as  his  subject 
will  allow  ;  and  bis  analysis  is  as  complete 
and  as  clear  as  the  reader  can  desire.  He 
never  peddles  with  his  topic.  There  is  no 
backing  and  jobbing  in  his  works ;  for  he  is 
a  skilful  artificer.  And  what  subjects  he 
has  chosen  to  descant  upon !  “The  Epithet, 
Romantic  ;”  why,  the  very  title  of  the  essay 
implies  that  the  author  is  given  to  meditation, 
to  introspection,  to  earnest  and  abandoned 
thought.  There  is  no  scope  for  declamation, 
no  temptation  to  controversy.  By  the  very 
necessities  of  his  theme,  he  is  shut  up  to  the 
free,  independent,  and  peculiar  workings  of 
his  own  mind.  He  cannot  be  suspected  of 
plagiarism,  for  who  has  preceded  him  1  He 
need  not  fear  the  thief,  for  the  individuality 
of  the  matter  would  be  recognized  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  These  compositions  are  unique  in  the 
literature  of  the  world,  and  so  unique  was 
the  author,  they  are  very  likely  to  remain  so. 

To  the  peculiarity  of  their  substance  their 
great  popularity  may,  without  doubt,  be 
chiefly  attributed.  But  their  more  essential 
characteristics  are  adequately  sustained  by 
their  artistic  and  literary  excellence.  We 
have  his  own  testimony  that  his  compo¬ 
sitions  are  the  fruits  of  patient  labor  ana  a 
most  scrupulous  taste.  That  he  had  consi¬ 
derable  ambition,  and  definite  desires,  as  a 
writer,  we  may  gather  from  an  exclamation 
made  by  him  in  ms  early  life.  Speaking  of 
certain  forms  of  expression  common  in  those 
days,  he  said,  that  if  possible  he  would  ex¬ 
punge  them  from  every  book  by  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  concluded  his  protest  by  the 
words, “We  want  to  put  a  new  face  upon 
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things.”  Asa  writer  on  religion,  he  is  re¬ 
markably  free  from  the  common  theological 
technicaliiies  of  his  time,  and  from  all  cant 
phrases.  Speaking  more  generally,  he  is 
original  without  afifectation,  elaborate  without 
redundancy,  strong  without  vulgarity,  cor¬ 
rect  without  tameness,  smooth  without  mono¬ 
tony,  and,  above  all,  remarkably  clear.  He 
has  no  eccentricities  which  invite  imitation 
or  occasion  disgust.  He  is  classical  and  yet 
not  pedantic.  He  seems  to  have  formed  his 
own  style,  in  respectful  independence  of  the 
usual  models.  And  we  suspect  that  he  will 
never  be  a  model  for  young  writers.  He  is 
too  correct  for  their  patience,  and  too  natural 
for  their  vanity.  And  yet  he  may  be  studied 
with  immense  advantage  by  the  literary  as¬ 
pirant,  for  few  writers  are  at  once  so  free 
from  magniloquence,  and  so  true  in  majesty ; 
so  superior  to  passion,  and  yet  so  mighty  in 
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soul.  There  is  all  the  serenity  and  all  the 
strength ;  all  the  profundity  and  all  the 
transparency  ;  all  the  caution  and  all  the 
conOdence  of  his  nature  in  his  compositions. 
Their  chasteness  is  never  soiled,  their  dignity 
never  degraded,  their  music  never  broken. 
They  want  in  irregularity,  if  in  any  thing. 
A  little  Saxon  roughness,  and  occasional  im¬ 
petuosity,  might  make  them  more  memorable  ; 
for  in  style  it  is  as  nowhere  else,  imperfec¬ 
tion  is  a  charm  and  an  advantage. 

There  are  many  other  features  of  this 
good  man’s  mind  and  life  on  which  we  had 
intended  to  dwell;  but  our  space  is  occu¬ 
pied  ;  and  we  must  conclude  by  commend¬ 
ing  to  all  our  readers  bis  works  and  his  bio¬ 
graphy  ;  for  they  are  mines  of  spiritual  and 
literary  wealth ;  and  he  who  digs  treasures 
thence  will  find  that  which  will  not  corrupt 
nor  perish  in  the  using. 
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As  the  struggle  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Crescent  advances,  the  countries  lying 
within  its  portentous  course  gradually  as¬ 
sume  an  importance  which,  notwithstanding 
their  remoteness,  and  slight  relation  with  the 
civilizid  world,  renders  them,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  objects  of  research  and  unceasing 
speculaiion.  Those  races  particularly  com¬ 
mand  our  attention  who  live  nearest  to  the 
spreading  conflagration,  and  who,  from  their 
unsettled  political  condition  and  ardent  de¬ 
sire  for  independence,  are  the  most  likely  to 
ignite,  and  change,  over-night,  from  mere 
spectators  to  the  most  active  participators  in 
the  drama. 

A  fleeting  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
that  none  are  more  exposed  to  this  contact 
than  the  nationalities  along  the  southern 
boundaries  of  Austria,  or,  more  properly,  of 
Hungary,  most  of  them  having  for  opp<>site 
neighbors  a  portion  of  their  own  respective 
tri^s,  wbodwell  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  as 
far  as  Bukovina.  Thus  we  find, in  the  moun 


tains  running  parallel  to  the  Adriatic  coast, 
and  on  the  b  inks  of  the  Save,  Drave,  and  the 
Lower  Danube,  opposite  to  Turkish  Croatia, 
Bosnia,  and  Servia,  various  Sclavonian  tribes, 
the  bulk  consisting  of  Croats  and  Servians, 
the  reluctant  and  dUcontented  supports  of 
Austrian  despotism.  Farther  on,  in  an  east¬ 
erly  direction,  come  the  Wallachians,  the 
degraded  descendants  of  the  great  Romans. 
They  inhabit  the  steep  and  rugged  declivi¬ 
ties  and  valleys  of  the  southern  Carpathians, 
and,  in  spite  of  their  very  abject  and  demo¬ 
ralized  state,  would  fain  establish  a  Draco- 
Roman  empire,  in  conjunction  with  their 
brethren  living  on  Turkish  territory.  Their 
nearest  neigh  lairs  are  the  Saxons,  a  peaceful 
and  industrious  people,  yet,  since  the  year 
1849,  greatly  incensed  against  the  Haps- 
burgs,  owing  to  the  summary  abolishment  of 
their  ancient  immunities.  The  last  link  in 
this  motley  chain  of  races  is  formed  by  the 
Szeklers,  who  are  of  Magyar  origin,  and  the 
oldest  settlers  in  Transylvania,  renowned  for 
their  love  of  liberty  and  martial  spirit,  as  wel\ 
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as  their  hatred  to  the  Austrian  rule.  They 
occupy  several  ridges  of  the  Carpathians, 
oppo-iite  to  Moldavia. 

We  will  here  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  most  numerous  of  the  border 
races — the  Croats. 

When  the  Hungarian  horsemen  first  wa¬ 
tered  their  steeds,  a  thousand  years  since,  in 
the  floods  of  the  Drave,  they  found  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  Croats  already  established 
there,  forming  part  of  a  Sclavonian  confede¬ 
ration,  which,  under  the  protectorate  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  extended  likewise  over 
Bosnia  and  Servia.  But  the  aggression  of 
their  protectors  soon  compelled  the  Croats 
to  curry  favor  with  the  Hungarians,  who  not 
alone  freed  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Greeks, 
but  admitted  them  as  well  to  all  the  muni¬ 
cipal  and  political  immunities  which  they 
themselves  enjoyed.  As  long  as  Hungary 
possessed  her  own  innate  sovereigns,  Croatia, 
under  the  regis  of  a  common  independence, 
was  one  of  her  most  thriving  provinces,  hav¬ 
ing  been  sufficiently  shielded,  by  a  strong  and 
literal  government,  against  the  attacks  of  all 
external  enemies.  A  long  series  of  calamities 
for  both  countries  commenced  on  the  acces- 
sion  of  the  Hapshurgs  to  the  Hungarian 
throne.  Under  the  misrule  of  that  race, 
Croatia  was  exposed  to  incessant  inroads 
from  the  Turks,  and  in  several  districts  en¬ 
tirely  depopulated.  In  order  to  repeople 
the  land,  Leopold  1.,  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  invited  all  the  outlaws — 
who  had  formed  themselves  into  organized 
bands  along  the  borders,  alternately  ravaging 
both  the  Turkish  and  Hungarian  territo¬ 
ries — to  settle  there  for  the  protection  of 
the  latter.  This  invitation  was  accepted  by 
a  great  number  of  these  desperadoes,  to 
whom  the  king  assigned  a  large  tract  of 
waste  border-land,  severing  it,  politically, 
for  ever  from  the  mother  -  country,  at  the 
same  time  subjecting  those  savage  tribes  to 
strict  military  regulations.  Thus  the  found¬ 
ation  was  laid  for  a  system  which,  though 
salutary  in  its  first  results,  at  a  later  period 
proved  highly  detrimental  to  civil  freedom. 
This  system  was  arbitrarily  extended  over 
the  entire  southern  and  eastern  frontier  of 
Hungary  ;  and  when  there  were  no  longer 
any  infidels  to  contend  with,  the  arms  of  the 
Grenzers  were  turned  against  all  the  popular 
barriers  that  obstructed  the  progress  of  ab¬ 
solutism. 

Croatia,  including  the  provinces  called 
Sclavonia  and  Syrnium,  has  a  territorial  ex¬ 
tent  of  3,250  square  miles,  with  nearly 
2,000,000  inhabitants,  who,  with  few  excep¬ 


tions,  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ; 
the  Protestants  being,  by  a  special  statute, 
prohibited  from  settling  within  the  precincts 
of  those  provinces.  The  land  is  divided, 
politically,  into  two  parts,  the  larger  com¬ 
prising  the  military  borders,  and  the  smaller 
the  provincial  territories.  These  are  again 
subdivided,  the  former  into  eleven  regimental 
districts,  under  the  command  of  two  military 
boards,  and  the  latter  into  six  counties,  each 
of  which,  at  least  prior  to  1849,  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  freely-elected  civil  authorities.  The 
entire  land  is  intersected  by  many  mountain 
ranges,  which,  to  the  south,  rise  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  height,  ever  and  anon  broken  by  wild, 
barren  glens,  yet,  towards  the  rivers  Drave, 
Save,  and  the  Lower  Danube,  sloping  down 
into  softer  forms,  clad  with  vines  and  luxuri¬ 
ant  foliage  ;  the  beech  and  oalc forests  aflbrd- 
ing  abundant  provision  for  countless  herds 
of  swine.  Here  and  there  the  ground  is 
perfectly  level,  and  the  land  extremely  fer¬ 
tile.  Hence,  while  the  mountaineers  have  to 
contend  with  many  disadvantages  of  a  rough 
climate  and  sterile  soil,  the  lowlanders  enjoy 
the  almost  spontaneous  blessings  of  nature. 
.\mongst  their  various  fruits,  the  late  plums, 
both  for  quantity  and  delicacy,  deserve  men¬ 
tion.  Every  house  and  farm  possesses  large 
plots  of  plum  trees,  and  even  the  roads  for 
miles  are  skirted  by  them.  From  their  abun¬ 
dant  produce,’a  fine  kind  of  brandy,  slivovic- 
za,  is  distilled.  The  red  wines  of  Syrniam 
are  likewise  celebrated  for  sweetness  and 
flavor,  the  Roman  emperor  Probus  having, 
in  the  third  century,  first  introtluced  the 
growth  of  vines  there,  near  the  town  of  Mi- 
trovitz. 

The  Sclavonian  tribes  of  Croatia  are  as 
different  in  appearance,  character,  and  man¬ 
ners,  as  the  country  they  inhabit,  and  the 
occupations  they  pursue.  The  mounfcuneers 
have  lofty  stature,  dark  complexions,  fiery 
eyes,  long  plaited  hair,  and  black  bushy 
beards.  They  are  still  a  set  of  uncultivated 
savages,  sullen,  passionate,  and  revengeful ; 
redoubted  in  time  of  war  less  fur  true  valor 
than  for  ferocity  and  love  of  plunder.  Ba¬ 
ron  Trenck,  the  le.ider  of  the  famous  corps 
of  Croatian  volunteers  called  Pandurs,  re¬ 
cruited  part  of  his  terrible  bands  from  these 
mountains,  and  led  them,  during  the  Austrian 
wars  of  succession  under  Maria  'llieresa, 
against  the  empire.  Clad  in  Turkish  fashion, 
with  the  fez  and  loose  red  mantle,  and  car¬ 
rying  the  horse-tail  and  crescent,  instead  of 
colors,  they  went  forth,  leaving  a  cursed  me¬ 
mory  wherever  they  set  foot,  from  the  dire 
I  crimes  they  committed  on  defenceless  people. 
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The  populace  of  Bavaria,  as  well  as  that 
along  the  Rhine,  retain  a  traditional  horror 
of  their  barbarous  deeds;  so  much  so,  that 
even  to  this  day,  they  frighten  their  children 
into  obedience  by  calling  out :  “  Hush,  the 
Pandurs  are  coming !  ” 

The  Grenzer  of  Licca,  the  wildest  amongst 
the  mountnin  tribes,  wears  a  fez,  a  tight-6tting 
black  or  green  jacket,  green  trousers,  red 
mantle,  and  sandals  of  untanned  hide,  which 
are  used  throughout  the  country.  His  chest, 
both  summer  and  winter,  is  left  uncovered. 
The  whole  of  his  attire,  even  his  linen,  is 
richly  ornamented  with  embroidery,  braid  of 
bright  colors,  and  innumerable  buttons  and 
rings  of  silver  or  zinc.  In  his  leather  bell  he 
carries  bis  inseparable  companions — a  brace 
of  pistols,  together  with  a  knife,  his  pipe,  and 
cartridge-box.  His  chief  weapon  is  a  long, 
old  fa-shioned  gun,  inlaid  with  silver,  like  those 
of  the  Turks.  The  women  are  tall,  but  too 
robust  and  masculine,  both  in  appearance  and 
bearing,  to  be  called  beautiful.  The  principal 
part  of  their  diess  is  a  long  linen  gown,  of 
ample  proportions,  drawn  in  at  the  waist  with 
a  girdle,  and  embroidered  at  every  seam. 
From  their  shoulders  hangs  a  short  cloth 
mantle,  and  on  the  head  they  wear  a  cap  of 
a  flat  or  pointed  form,  over  which  they  throw 
a  black  veil.  The  neck  they  adorn  with  rows 
of  buttons,  and  in  their  girdle,  like  the  men, 
they  carry  pistols  and  knives.  Amongst  their 
many  strange  customs,  the  most  peculiar  is 
the  mode  of  marking  their  married  or  single 
state  by  the  color  of  their  stockings:  the 
maidens  wearing  white,  the  married  women 
red,  and  the  widows  blue. 

Several  villages  in  the  mountains  near  the 
coast  are  inhabited  by  Uskoks,  descendants 
of  pirates,  who  rendered  themselves  famous 
during  their  desultory  warfares  against  the 
Republic  of  Venice,  and  who  even  now  sur¬ 
pass  all  their  neighbors  in  ferocity  of  dispo¬ 
sition. 

In  the  wildest  and  loneliest  part  of  the 
Croatian  Mountains — the  Great  Capella  range 
— lies  the  small  village  ofPlaski,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Omer  Pasha.  It  belongs  to  the  re¬ 
gimental  district  of  Ogulin,  where  his  father, 
Baron  Littas,  then  held  the  rank  of  captain. 
Omer  Pasha  was  born  in  1801,  and  brought 
up  from  childhood  for  the  military  profession, 
which  he  embraced  with  great  ardor,  and  in 
his  twentieth  year  entered  one  of  the  Grenser 
regiments  as  lieutenant.  In  consequence,  how¬ 
ever,  of  some  quarrel  with  his  colonel,  he  sud¬ 
denly  left  the  Austrian  service,  and  went  to 
Turkey.  There,  having  changed  both  his 
name  and  faith,  he  offered  his  sword  in  defence 
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of  the  Crescent.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and 
he  rose  rapidly,  signalizing  himself  by  his 
conspicuous  military  abilities  ;  and  now,  in  his 
fifty-third  year,  he  fills  the  highest  and  most 
important  post  in  that  realm  after  his  sove¬ 
reign,  the  sultan. 

On  descending  the  mountain  slopes,  both 
the  climate  and  people  gradually  become 
more  genial ;  and  in  the  low  countries,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  provincial  Croatia,  the  meagre  faces 
of  the  people  bear  an  expression  of  gentle¬ 
ness  and  good  nature.  Their  apparel,  also, 
undergoes  a  considerable  change.  The  men 
wear  broad-brimmed  Hungarian  hats,  wide 
linen  drawers  and  shirts,  with  the  addition, 
in  winter,  of  trousers  of  a  thick  white  cloth  ; 
black  great-coats — gungatz — ornamented  with 
small  pieces  of  cloth  of  gay  colors,  and  a  large 
rugor  a  sheepskin — hunda.  The  toihn,  which 
completes  their  dress,  is  a  leather  pouch 
hanging  from  their  side ;  this  they  never  part 
with,  either  by  day  or  night ;  in  it  they  keep 
their  provisions,  pipes,  and,  above  all,  the 
never- failing  flask  of  brandy  —  rakte  —  of 
which  both  sexes  are  pa.ssionately  fond. 

Alike  in  the  low  countries  as  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  women’s  chief  attire  is  a  loose  linen 
gown,  fastened  with  a  leather  girdle  round 
the  waist,  and  falling  in  a  thousand  folds 
below  the  knees.  The  upper  part  of  this 
garment  forms  a  very  novel  sort  of  larder ; 
the  owner,  in  default  of  pockets,  stowing  in 
it  a  variety  of  eatables,  such  as  cakes,  bacon, 
sausages,  fruit,  drc.,  with  which,  on  leaving 
their  dwellings,  they  invariably  provide  them¬ 
selves,  in  order  to  regale  the  friends  whom 
they  may  chance  to  meet.  A  broad,  flat 
cap,  or  red  kerchief,  worn  in  the  Turkish 
fashion,  as  a  turban,  forms  their  usual  head- 
gear;  the  neck  and  girdle  they  deck  with 
old  or  copper  coins  and  buttons,  and  the 
ngers  with  as  many  rings  of  silver  or  zinc 
as  they  can  conveniently  squeeze  on  to  them. 
They  are  extremely  fond  of  painting  their 
faces ;  their  cosmetics,  which  they  begin  to 
use  as  early  as  fourteen,  are  a  preparation  of 
vegetable  matter. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  Croats,  in  most 
respects,  bears  the  impress  of  primitive  sim¬ 
plicity;  the  family  affairs  being  conducted  in 
a  patriarchal  style  by  a  chief,  who  manages 
the  property  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
early  Christian  communities  did. 

Neither  the  civilian,  peasant,  nor  the  Gren¬ 
zer  divide  their  landed  property  among  their 
children ;  the  former  from  habit,  and  the 
latter  from  the  fact  that  he  is  solely  the 
fanner  of  the  government.  Hence  both, 
though  from  different  motives,  resort  to  the 
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same  expedient  of  keeping  their  increasing 
families  together,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
cultivation  of  their  united  possessions. 

A  farmer’s  dwelling,  when  first  constructed, 
contains  but  a  large  hall,  to  which,  whenever 
a  member  of  the  family  marries,  a  small  hut 
is  annexed,  consisting  of  a  single  room,  which 
is  fitted  up  as  a  sleeping-apartment.  The 
dwellings  are  built  of  logs  or  row-bricks,  and 
covered  with  the  dry  bark  of  the  lime  tree. 
It  is  no  rare  occurrence  to  find  from  ten  to 
twelve  families  of  fifty  or  sixty  members 
united  in  a  bouse  of  this  description,  which 
looks  not  very  unlike  an  enormous  bee-hive. 
The  chief  of  such  a  community  is  the  Qos- 
podar,  or  master,  who  is  elected  for  life  to 
that  digitity  by  the  male  members.  His  pa¬ 
triarchal  sway  is  unhesitatingly  obeyed,  and, 
in  case  of  need,  supported  even  by  the 
authorities.  The  Qosp^ar  has  the  uncon¬ 
trolled  management  of  the  exten.>ive  hus¬ 
bandry  ;  he  provides  for  the  necessities  of 
his  people,  and  dispenses  the  labor  between 
the  men  ;  whilst  the  wife’s  office  is  to  guide 
the  internal  affairs,  and  to  superintend  the 
females  in  their  varied  occupations.  At  the 
clo^e  of  every  year,  the  Gospodar  makes  up 
the  accounts  in  the  simplest  way  possible — 
that  is  to  say,  from  a  notched  stick ;  the  men 
receiving  the  surplus  in  equal  proportions, 
and  the  females  their  share  in  presents  of 
dresses  or  finery.  Besides  the  common  pro¬ 
perty,  each  member  or  family  may  possess 
as  much  individually  as  they  save  or  earn 
by  extra  labor.  They  may  likewise  separate 
from  the  parent  stem  at  discretion,  and  set¬ 
tle  in  faims  of  their  own.  This  privilege, 
however,  is  seldom  exercised,  partly  from 
being  accustomed  from  childhood  to  the 
former  mode  of  life,  and  partly  from  the 
conviction  that  by  living  together  they  spare 
a  considerable  amount  of  wotk,  and  more 
easily  produce  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Although  the  great  hall — the  centre  of 
these  Croatian  bee-hives  —  is  properly  the 
dwelling-room  of  the  Gospodar,  yet  it  is  like¬ 
wise,  at  certain  times,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
community  at  large,  who  in  summer  take 
their  meals  in  it,  and  in  winter,  when  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  intense  cold  to  take  shelter 
within- doors,  old  and  young  congregate 
round  the  enormous  stove,  in  which  mighty 
logs  are  burning,  and  listen,  when  the  day’s 
work  is  over,  to  tales  of  witches  and  ghosts,  in 
which  Sclavonian  imagination  delights.  On 
cold  nights,  the  married  people  transfer  their 
beds  from  their  unheated  rooms  into  the 
great  hall,  where  they  are  placed  in  a  row 
along  the  walls,  the  younger  and  unmarried 


members  accommodating  themselves  in  the 
kitchen,  stahles,  and  barns. 

Scarcely  acquainted  even  from  hearsay  with 
the  refinements  of  civilized  life,  the  Croats 
are  extremely  simple  in  their  habits,  and 
have  but  few  wants,  and  these  they  contrive 
to  reduce  to  a  still  narrower  compass,  to  suit 
their  naturally  idle  inclinations.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and 
the  riches  of  the  soil,  they  and  their  houses 
not  unfrequently  look  as  if  suffering  from  a 
seven  years’  famine.  The  furniture  of  their 
rooms  is  scanty,  and  of  a  rude  kind,  the 
great  hall  containing  but  a  large  earthen¬ 
ware  oven,  a  long  table,  several  benches,  and 
a  collection  of  gaudy  pictures  of  saints  hung 
upon  the  walls.  In  the  bedroom  there  is 
nothing  save  a  bedstead  and  a  weaving-loom. 
The  kitchen  is  still  more  destitute  of  conve¬ 
niences  :  there  you  find  scarcely  any  utensils 
but  a  large  iron  kettle  suspended  over  the 
fire,  which  is  kindled  on  the  ground ;  and  so 
far  do  they  carry  their  indolence,  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  chopping  up  the  wood,  they  push 
the  entire  trunk  ot  a  tree  through  the  kitchen 
door  on  to  the  fire,  and  whilst  one  end  is  burn¬ 
ing  away,  the  other  is  still  in  the  yard.  The 
spacious  chimneys  are  the  best  provided  part 
of  the  house,  for  theie,  during  the  whole 
of  the  year,  hangs  a  good  supply  of  pork, 
bacon,  and  sausages  for  smoking,  forming  an 
inexhaustible  and  almost  ihe  sole  stock  of 
provisions  of  a  Croatian  peasant.  Of  out¬ 
buildings  there  are  but  few ;  for  the  grain, 
until  trodden  out  by  borse-s,  which  they  em¬ 
ploy  insteiid  of  threshing,  is  kept  in  slacks ; 
and  the  cattle  and  horses  remain  throughout 
the  year  in  the  fields  and  forests,  under  tem¬ 
porary  sheds. 

The  expenses  of  a  Croatian  household  are, 
of  course,  very  few,  the  food  and  clothing 
being  the  prtxluce  of  their  own  industry. 
'I'be  finery  and  extra  garments  occasionally 
purchased  are  of  a  cheap  kind,  and  descend 
from  parent  to  child.  A  workman  of  any 
trade  is  seldom,  if  ever,  employed  upon  a 
farm ;  (he  male  members  all  being  expert 
masons,  as  well  as  carpenters  and  wheel¬ 
wrights,  they  build  their  own  dwellings 
and  carts,  using  as  little  iron  as  possible  in 
their  construction.  Their  wealth  consists  in 
cattle  of  all  kinds,  particularly  of  swine. 
The  horses  are  almost  as  small  as  ponies, 
but  full  of  fire  and  very  fleet.  They  are 
harnessed  four  in  a  row,  in  such  worn  and 
torn  trappings,  that  one  might  imagine  they 
had  already  been  employed  in  dragging  the 
wooden  horse  of  the  Greeks  into  the  doomed 
city  of  Troy.  Bees  are  likewise  kept  in  a 
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very  primitive  fashion.  The  bee-hive,  made 
of  willowings,  is  plastered  inside  and  out 
with  a  layer  of  cow-dung,  and  placed  with 
its  busy  inmateh  on  the  bare  ground.  When 
it  is  filled  with  honey,  a  hole  is  dug  beneath 
the  hive,  and  the  bees  continue  their  work, 
as  the  Latin  poet  says — Sic  vos  non  vobis 
melli/icatu  apes*  In  several  parts  of  the 
country,  the  culture  of  silk-worms  prevails, 
forming  a  considerable  part  of  the  earnings 
of  the  populace. 

But  the  idle  propensities  of  the  men  are 
fully  redeemed  by  the  industry  and  dexterity 
of  the  women.  The  latter  not  only  perform 
all  the  duties  of  the  house,  dairy,  and  gar¬ 
den,  but  even  feed  the  cattle  and  horses, 
cleaning  and  harnessing  the  latter ;  while  the 
men  never  stir  till  the  women  hand  them  the 
whip,  which  is  the  signal  that  the  carts  are 
ready.  These,  however,  are  only  a  part  of 
their  occupations :  they  provide  all  the  men’s 
clothing,  except  the  hat  and  sandals ;  shear 
the  sheep ;  dye,  spin,  and  weave  the  wool 
or  hemp,  cut  out  the  cloth  or  linen,  which 
they  then  fashion  into  the  required  articles 
of  dress ;  so  that  it  rests  only  with  the  men 
to  put  on  the  ready-made  garments,  after  their 
indispensable  partners  have  even  combed 
their  hair.  As  we  have  stated,  there  is  a 
weaving-loom  in  every  bedroom,  at  which 
one  or  other  of  the  inmates  is  continually 
employed,  throwing  the  shuttle  to  and  fro 
with  marvellous  skill  and  rapidity. 

As  the  torha,  or  pouch,  is  the  never-failing 
companion  of  the  men,  so  is  the  distaff  that 
of  the  women.  Wherever  they  go,  they  in¬ 
variably  carry  it  with  them  in  their  girdle, 
their  fingers  being  constantly  employed  in 
turning  the  spindle  and  drawing  out  the 
thread.  In  knitting  and  embroidery  they  are 
likewise  skilful:  every  part  of  their  dress  is 
more  or  less  tastefully  ornamented  with  the 
latter,  either  in  wool  or  gold. 

The  favorite  food  of  the  Croats  is  pork  and 
milk.  Their  bread,  although  they  grow 
wheat  in  abundance,  is  made  of  maize  or 
Atrse — panicum  malacum. 

The  patriarchal  authority  of  the  Gospodar 
extends  also  to  the  marriages,  which  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  following  manner:  First,  the 
two  Gospodars  hold  a  consultation  as  to  the 
price  of  the  girl,  to  be  paid  in  cattle ;  and 
when  they  agree  as  to  the  terms,  they  ask 
the  young  people  if  they  love  each  other. 
The  answer,  if  in  the  affirmative,  is  considered 
asan  official  pledge  of  their  mutual  acceptance. 


*  Ton  beea,  yon  collect  honey,  yot  not  for  yonr 
own  nae. 


and  from  that  moment,  whenever  the  affi¬ 
anced  see  each  other  in  public,  they  dare  not 
exchange  a  word  or  a  look,  but  must  turn 
round  and  fly,  as  though  smitten,  not  with 
love,  but  with  the  plague.  So  it  goes  on, 
till  the  parties  meet  at  one  of  the  church  ales 
in  the  vicinity,  on  which  occasion  a  fair  is  al¬ 
ways  held ;  when,  at  the  general  meeting  of 
the  friends  and  relations,  rings  are  exchanged. 
After  this  public  betrothal,  the  lass  has  the 
right  of  choosing  and  buying,  at  the  expense 
of  her  future  father-in-law,  all  the  articles  of 
finery  for  her  wedding,  which  are  not  a  few, 
and  of  the  most  gaudy  description.  On  their 
return  home,  the  Gospodar,  in  the  name  of  the 
fianci,  sends  the  girl  an  apple  filled  with  gold 
or  silver  coins,  which  form  the  chief  part  of 
her  dowry.  Besides  the  cattle,  he  has  to  pre¬ 
sent  each  member  of  her  family  with  a  gift, 
usually  of  wearing  apparel;  this  sometimes 
making  a  greater  drain  upon  his  purse  than 
even  the  apple  with  its  costly  contents. 

On  the  wedding-day  the  procession  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  church,  headed  by  a  clown, 
mounted  upon  the  worst  hack  that  can  be 
found,  and  clad  half  in  male  and  half  in  fe¬ 
male  attire ;  his  hat  decorated  with  the  wing 
of  a  goose.  This  post  is  always  filled  by  the 
wittiest  and  merriest  person  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  who  is  expected  to  entertain  the  com¬ 
pany  with  his  droll  sallies.  After  the  clown 
comes  the  bride,  accompanied  only  by  one 
female  friend  ;  then  follows  the  bridegroom  on 
horseback,  carrying  a  nosegay,  and  wearing  a 
cloak  which,  according  to  custom,  was  thrown 
over  his  shoulders  at  the  bride’s  house,  and 
surrounded  by  a  troop  of  mounted  comrades. 
In  the  church  a  canopy  is  prepared  for  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  and  during  the  cere¬ 
mony  two  crowns  of  silver-gilt,  or  bronze,  are 
held  above  their  heads,  ^e  priest,  having 
ofifered  up  a  prayer,  first  takes  the  man’s 
crown,  saying,  as  he  places  it  upon  his  head : 
“I  crown  thee,  servant  of  God,  for  the  maiden 
N — .”  He  then  takes  the  girl’s  crown,  and 
proceeds  in  a  similar  manner.  With  that  the 
ceremony  is  concluded,  and  the  procession, 
with  the  newly-wedded  pair  wearing  their 
crowns,  return  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom, 
where  the  wedding  is  celebrated  with  feasting 
and  dancing,  which  last  for  three  days  and 
nights,  or  longer — that  is,  until  the  numerous 
guests  have  as  fairly  emptied  both  cellar  and 
larder,  as  if  a  swarm  of  locusts  had  swept 
over  them.  The  morning  after  the  marriage, 
the  bride  carries  the  water  for  washing  to  the 
guests,  on  which  occasion  she  receives  a  gift 
from  each. 

The  mask  of  the  Croats  is  the  bagpipe ; 
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And  their  nalional  dance — kolo — is  simply 
turning  round  in  a  large  circle,  which  is  joined 
by  all  persons  present,  who,  in  order  to  keep 
their  places,  take  hold  of  each  otlier’s  girdles. 
The  performers  wheel  round,  or  move  quickly 
backwards  and  forwards,  keeping  time  with 
the  music,  and  sin(;ing  or  rather  bawling  one 
of  their  national  melodies ;  the  rings  and  coins 
hanging  from  their  garments  chinking,  as  they 
move,  like  so  many  spurs. 

In  Croatia,  the  good  old  custom  of  celebrat¬ 
ing  every  particular  event,  such  as  birthdays, 
baptismals,  deaths,  dec.,  by  a  feast,  is  still  in 
full  vigor.  As  they  are,  however,  rather 
expensive  affairs,  the  prudent  Gospodar  man¬ 
ages  to  keep  several  at  the  same  time.  This 
is  most  practicable  in  the  case  of  a  christening, 
which  rite  is  seldom  performed  until  the  births 
of  two  or  more  children  have  taken  place  in 
one  family.  The  names  given  to  their  off¬ 
spring  are  selected  less  from  the  calendar  of 
saints,  than  from  the  vocabulary  of  affection 
or  of  nature.  Names  such  as  Milosk,  Dar¬ 
ling;  LubiUa,  Beloved ;  Jagoda,  Strawberry, 
are  usually  chosen. 

At  their  feasts  the  Gospodar  drinks  to  the 
health  of  the  guests  one  by  one,  and  every 
time  in  a  bumper.  It  is  a  mat  ter  of  courtesy, 
on  the  part  of  the  entertained,  to  empty  their 
glasses  after  each  health ;  which  of  course 
brings  about  the  natural  consequence,  that  a 
very  few  veterans  are  left  on  Bactfhus’  battle¬ 
field  to  do  honor  to  those  who  come  last; 
as  most  of  the  combatants  are,  by  that  time, 
disabled  for  further  effective  service  on  that 
day. 

Another  of  their  peculiar  customs,  is  that 
of  going  to  the  cemeteries  on  Easter- Monday, 
attended  by  their  priests,  where,  for  an  hour 
or  more,  they  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  de¬ 
parted.  Many  bring  the  wardrobe  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  relative  with  them,  and,  whilst  laying 
the  garments  one  by  one  upon  the  grave, 
exclaim,  amidst  tears  and  lamentations,  “Oh, 
why  did  you  leave  us  so  soon  ?  your  clothes 
are  still  good — they  would  have  lasted  ^ou 
for  many  years ! "  This  singular  act  of  piety 
over,  they  close  the  day,  according  to  the 
usual  custom,  with  feasting ;  and  on  the  very 
gravemounds,  where  a  few  moments  before 
they  prayed  and  wept,  they  now  display  the 
contents  of  their  torba,  eating,  drinking,  and 
making  merry ;  as  if  there  were  not  enough 
mournful  emblems  around  to  check  their  mirth 
in  its  very  core. 

The  Croatian  language,  which  is  understood 
also  by  the  Servians,  is  an  inharmonious  idiom 
of  the  Sclavonian  tongue.  Like  every  Sclavo- 
nian  tribe  belonging  to  the  Catholic  creed,  the 


Croats  use  the  Latin  characters  in  print  an^ 
in  writing.  Their  schools  are  few,  and  thos® 
are  badly  attended  and  still  worse  managed  \ 
the  chief  part  of  the  inhabitants  neither  being 
able  to  read  nor  write.  The  border  districts, 
though  better  supplied  with  village  schools, 
have  none  of  a  higher  class;  for,  as  the  men 
are  trained  solely  for  the  military  profession, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  learn  any  thing  be¬ 
yond  the  narrow  compass  of  their  oppressive 
duty. 

As  we  have  stated,  the  Croatian,  Sclavo¬ 
nian,  and  Servian  borders  are  divided  into 
eleven  mi'itary  districts,  each  of  them  furnish¬ 
ing  one  infantry  regiment  of  four  battalions, 
or  three  thousand  one  hundred  men.  As, 
however,  every  man  is  by  birth  a  soldier,  and 
must  serve  as  long  as  he  can  bear  arms,  the 
number  of  battalions  can  easily  be  augmented. 

So  imposing  a  number  of  armed  men,  led 
as  they  are  by  their  own  native  generals,  se¬ 
veral  of  whom  have  gained  at  least  Austrian 
renown,  looks  formidable  enough  upon  paper, 
but  loses  much  in  the  reality,  like  many  other 
things  in  Austria  bearing  a  grand  name  and 
an  imposing  appearance.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  military  training  alone  does  not  in¬ 
stil  true  martial  spirit,  and  far  less  heroic 
devotion.  Where  there  is  no  nobler  motive- 
power  than  pay,  or  at  most  the  prospect  of 
plunder,  the  soldiers  may  be  driven  into  battle, 
and  kept  together  as  long  as  their  arms  are 
victorious,  but  the  first  reverse  demoralizes 
them,  and  they  rapidly  succumb  to  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  war.  Such  is  the  case,  at  least,  with 
the  Austrian  Grenzers.  They  do  well  enough 
as  cordonists  against  smugglers  or  Turkish 
depredators;  yet,  in  their  present  condition, 
they  can  never  gain  fame  in  a  regular  battle. 
Even  in  the  Austrian  army  they  are  looked 
upon  AS  a  body  far  below  the  common  stand¬ 
ard.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  will  quote 
one  or  two  striking  examples  from  modern 
history. 

In  September,  1848,  Jellachich,  Ban  of 
Croatia,  invaded  Hungary  with  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  Croats.  This  he  did  at  a 
moment  when  the  Hungarian  nation  still  con¬ 
fided  in  the  solemn  oaths  of  their  king,  and 
were  thus  unprepared  to  meet  a  hostile  ag¬ 
gression.  Jellachich,  aware  of  this,  hastened 
by  forced  marches  towards  Buda-Pesth,  in 
order  to  crush  at  one  blow  the  liberty  of  the 
country.  There  was  every  prospect  of  a 
spet- dy  victory ;  for  who  would  dare  to  oppose 
the  formidable  legions  that  had  already  con¬ 
quered  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  several 
counties,  and,  like  their  forefathers,  the 
Trenck-Pandars,  filled  their  knapsacks  with 
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spoil  ?  Yet,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  a  few 
miles  from  the  capital,  a  corps  of  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  men — a  medley  of  soldiers,  citisens,  na¬ 
tional  guards,  ministers  and  members  of  the 
Diet — awaited  the  invaders  in  battle-array, 
determined  to  face  and  to  fight  them.  The 
Ban,  with  his  overwhelming  force,  could  easily 
have  crushed  such  a  handful  of  men ;  so  it 
was  generally  believed.  But  it  turned  out 
quite  the  contrary :  for  as  soon  as  the  Croats 
heard  the  Hungarian  bullets  whizzing  about 
their  heads,  they  at  once  remembered  that 
the  better  part  of  valor  is  discretion.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  after  a  short  cannonade,  they  turn¬ 
ed  and  fied,  never  looking  back  until  they 
were  under  the  walls  of  Vienna.  This  move¬ 
ment  of  Jellachich  is  immortalized  in  the 
Austrian  annals  as  “The  Ban’s  famous  fiank- 
manoeuvre !” 

The  reserve  corps  of  Jellachich,  amounting 
to  ten  thousand  men  with  twelve  guns,  which 
advanced  along  the  Lake  of  Balaton,  a  two 
days’  journey  behind  the  main  army,  was 
doomed  to  a  still  more  ignominious  defeat. 
At  the  tidings  of  the  Ban’s  flight,  the  corps 
presently  fell  back  towards  Croatia.  Yet  the 
populace,  exasperated  by  the  excesses  the 
enemy  had  committed  during  their  advance, 
had  already  risen  tn  matse,  gradually  hem¬ 
ming  them  in  on  all  sides,  until  there  remained 
no  chance  of  escape.  In  this  emergency,  the 
Croats,  instead  of  showing  the  muzzles  of 
their  guns,  showed  the  white  feather,  and 
surrendered  at  the  mercy  of  the  people,  with¬ 
out  having  fired  a  single  shot.  The  Hunga¬ 
rians,  however,  as  usual,  generous  in  success, 
instead  of  treating  the  robbers  as  they  de¬ 
served,  regaled  them  with  meat  and  wine, 
and  after  taking  their  oath  that  they  would 
never  again  bear  arms  against  the  mother- 
country,  sent  them  back  with  an  escort  to 
their  homes. 

The  campaign  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1649,  proved  not  less  disastrous  for  the 


Ban  and  his  Croats.  One  of  his  brigades  was 
annihilated  by  Damjanich,  at  Szoluok,  on  the 
5th  of  March ;  another  met  a  similar  fate  at 
T4pio-Bicske,  on  the  4th  of  April ;  and  on  the 
sixth  of  the  same  month,  he  was  defeated  at 
the  head  of  his  corps  by  Klapka  and  Dam¬ 
janich.  Such  repeated  reverses  induced  the 
Ban  to  fall  hack  upon  his  resources  in  Cro¬ 
atia;  from  whence  he  reappeared  in  mid¬ 
summer,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
veterans,  and  commenced  an  advance  upon 
Pesth  between  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube. 
Unfortunately,  at  Hegyes,  he  encountered  a 
Hungarian  force  of  some  eight  thousand  men, 
under  the  Generals  Vetter  and  Guyon,  who 
gave  him  such  a  warm  reception,  that  he 
retreated,  with  a  severe  loss  of  men  and  guns, 
in  one  forced  march  behind  the  Danube — a 
distance  of  about  fifty  miles. 

The  Grenzers  are  all  foot-soldiers,  being 
quite  unfit  for  cavalry  service.  During  the 
above-named  campaign,  the  Austrians,  having 
no  hussars  at  their  disposal,  made  an  attempt 
to  organize  a  regiment  of  them  in  Croatia. 
They  so  far  succeeded,  that  eight  hundred 
horses  were  equipped  and  mounted  hy  as 
many  men,  who  were  called  the  Rauderial 
Hussars.  'The  new  cavalry  were  to  gain  their 
first  laurels  in  the  battle  of  Tapio-Bicske. 
When,  on  that  day,  the  genuine  hussars  of 
Klapka  were  told  whom  they  had  to  attack, 
they  sheathed  their  swords,  exclaiming,  that 
they  could  put  such  scarecrows  of  troopers 
to  flight  with  their  fists.  At  the  ensuing 
onset,  two  squadrons  of  the  1st  Hussars  did 
literally  disperse  eight  escadrons  of  Croats. 
The  prisoners  taken  in  that  dashing  exploit 
were  conducted  as  great  curiosities  through 
the  Hungarian  camp,  and  the  horsemen  from 
the  Theiss  and  the  Puszta  could  not  com¬ 
prehend  the  impudence  of  a  Grenzer  daring 
to  mount  a  steed  in  hussar  attire. 

After  this  defeat,  the  Croatian  hussars  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared  from  the  scene  of  action. 
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Among  the  many  historical  objects  of  cu¬ 
riosity  in  Cologne,  to  which  the  professional 
cicerone  seldom  fails  to  conduct  the  sight¬ 
seeing  traveller,  is  a  goodly  mansion,  situated 
in  the  Slernengasse,  and  well  known  in  the 
town  by  the  name  of  Jabach  House.  The 
interior  of  the  house  is  not  usually  shown  to 
strangers ;  indeed,  it  contains  no  historical 
relics  of  the  celebrated  personages  who  once 
inhabited  it,  nor  aught  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  visual  curiosity,  the  only  gratification  to 
be  derived  from  an  inspection  of  it  being  the 
association  of  ideas;  for  we  naturally  feel 
pleasure  in  contemplating  even  four  bare 
walls,  when  we  know  that  genius  once  re¬ 
sided  within  them,  or  fallen  royalty  under¬ 
went  therein  the  bitter  trials  of  poverty  and 
deprivation. 

The  entrance  to  this  mansion,  like  that  of 
most  of  the  larger  houses  in  Cologne,  con¬ 
sists  of  folding-di>ors,  large  enough  to  admit 
of  the  ingress  of  a  carriage.  Immediately 
over  the  door,  in  a  kind  of  frame,  is  the  bust 
of  a  man,  carved  in  oak,  which  at  once  ar¬ 
rests  the  attention  of  the  passer-by,  the  more 
so  as  he  does  not  fail  to  recognise,  at  the 
first  glance,  the  large  bonnet  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  well-known  portrait  of 
Hubens.  On  each  side  of  the  doorway  is 
an  inscription  in  German,  engraved  on  a 
tablet  of  stone,  let  into  the  wall. 

Ttiat  on  the  left  is  as  follows ; 

“  On  the  ‘i9th  of  June.  1577,  being  the  festival 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
was  born  in  this  house,  and  baptized  in  the  parish 
churcli  of  St.  Peter’s,  lie  was  the  seventn  son 
of  his  parents,  who  lived  here  nineteen  years. 
His  father  was  a  senator  at  Antwerp  for  the  term 
of  six  years.  On  account  of  religious  troubles 
he  fled  to  Cologne,  where  he  died  in  1587.  He 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  St.  Peter's  church. 
Our  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  the  German  Apelles, 
wished  to  see  his  birth-place,  Cologne,  once  mure, 
and  with  bis  own  hand  inaugurate,  in  the  church 
where  he  was  baptized,  his  celebrated  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  which  had  been  or¬ 
dered  of  him  by  our  celebrated  connoisseur  of 
art,  Eberhard  Jabach,  senator,  but  death  overtook 
him,  in  Antwerp,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1640,  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 
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On  the  right  hand  we  read : 

“  To  this  house  fled  Maria  de  Medici.*,  widow 
of  Henry  IV.  and  mother  of  Ljuis  XIII.  of 
France.  She  called  Rubens  from  bis  dwelling 
in  Antwerp  to  paint  for  her  palace  in  Paris  the 
principal  epochs  of  her  life.  He  completed  the 
work  in  twenty-one  large  pictures ;  but  she,  per¬ 
secuted  by  fate,  died  in  Cologne  on  the  third  of 
July,  1642,  aged  sixty-eight  years,  in  the  very 
room  where  Rubens  was  born.  Her  heart  was 
buried  before  the  chapel  of  the  three  kings  in  tlie 
cathedral ;  her  body  was  afterwards  removed  to 
St.  Denis.  Before  she  died  she  thanked  the  sen¬ 
ate  for  the  permission  they  had  granted  her  to 
reside  in  Cologne,  accompanying  her  thanks  with 
honorable  gilts,  which  the  turmoils  of  revolutions 
have  for  the  most  part  destroyed.” 

The  events  recorded,  in  these  inscriptions 
give  an  historical  importance  to  the  bouse 
that,  according  to  some  indefatigable  truth- 
loving  antiquaries,  does  not  in  reality  belong 
to  it.  They  were  written  in  the  early  pan 
of  the  present  century  by  a  learned  anti¬ 
quary,  named  Walrafif,  of  considerable  local 
fame,  and  whose  name  is  associated  with  the 
museum  of  antiquities,  which  he  founded 
and  bequeathed  to  his  native  city. 

His  enthusiastic  patriotic  zeal  has  prompt¬ 
ed  him  to  speak  of  our  Rubens,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  Apelles — titles  which  the  patriots  of 
Antwerp  will  not  be  so  willing  to  concede  to 
the  great  painter.  We  are  indebted  also  to 
the  same  zealous  patriotism  fur  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  Marie  de  Medicis  died  in  the  very 
I  same  chamber  in  which  Rubens  was  bom. 
The  fact,  if  true,  lends  a  greater  interest  to 
this  historical  monument ;  but  in  reality  there 
is  so  little  foundation  in  history  for  the  asser¬ 
tion,  that  even  the  identity  of  the  house  itself, 
as  we  have  said,  is  a  matter  of  dispute — the 
official  documents  of  Cologne  mentioning 
only  the  name  of  the  street.  Tradition, 
however,  often  the  surest  guide  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  has  fixed  upon  the  house  in  question  as 
the  scene  of  the  recorded  events,  and,  as  the 
contrary  has  not  yet  been  proved,  we  may 
say  with  the  learned  antiquary  himself,  on 
being  asked  what  was  his  authority  for  fixing 
on  this  particular  house,  ”  We  must  take  it 
for  granted.” 
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The  founder  of  the  Flemish  family  of  Ru¬ 
bens  was  Bartholomew  Rubens,  an  Austrian, 
who  was  in  the  suite  of  tlie  Emperor  Charles 
V.  After  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  at 
Aix-la  Chapelle,  he  followed  his  court  to 
Brussels,  and  remtuned  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  character  and  excellent  qualities  of 
his  son,  John  Rubens,  the  father  of  our  great 
painter,  were  duly  set  forth  in  an  inscription 
on  his  tombstone  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Cologne. 
Though  engraved  on  stone,  it  exists  at  pre¬ 
sent  only  on  the  more  durable  monument  of 
paper,  the  gravestone  having  been  demo¬ 
lished  on  the  removal  of  the  floor  of  the 
choir  some  years  ago.  Besides  the  facts 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  on  Jabach  House, 
it  informs  us  that  he  was  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  and  had  travelled  through  France 
and  Italy,  to  cultivate  his  mind  and  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  his  knowledge;  and  that  he 
enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen  for 
his  probity,  and  the  high  sense  of  justice 
which  he  displayed  as  a  member  of  the  sen¬ 
atorial  college.  Also,  that  the  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  by  Maria  Pype- 
ling,  his  wife,  after  a  happy  union  of  twenty- 
six  years.  In  the  tranquillity  of  his  retreat 
at  Cologne,  surrounded  by  every  domestic 
comfort,  he  devoted  the  considerable  ener¬ 
gies  of  his  mind  to  the  education  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  which 
his  ample  fortune  and  extensive  knowledge 
enabled  him  to  do  with  great  success,  and  a 
large  portion  of  his  wealth  to  the  alleviation 
of  misery  and  affliction  among  the  poor  of 
his  adopted  city.  Such  a  father  was  not 
likely  to  be  long  in  discovering  nor  back¬ 
ward  in  fostering  the  extraordinary  talent  of 
his  youngest  son,  whose  genius  for  painting 
alre^y  showed  itself,  as  well  as  those  gen¬ 
eral  powers  of  mind  which  did  make  him  a 
great  diplomatist,  and  would  have  made  him 
a  great  man,  in  whatever  career  he  might 
have  chosen  as  their  sphere  of  action.  Peace 
having  been  restored  to  the  Netherlands, 
after  the  siege  of  Antwerp  by  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  the  mother  of  Rubens,  a  year  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  returned  to  her 
native  city  with  her  whole  family. 

Rubens  was  not  long  in  rising  to  distinc 
tion.  His  predilection  and  genius  for  paint¬ 
ing  raised  him  to  be  the  greatest  artist  of  his 
age,  but  did  not  prevent  nis  devoting  himself 
to  science  and  learning,  and  those  lesser  ac¬ 
complishments  and  graces  which  are  requi¬ 
site  to  form  the  complete  gentleman.  So 
great  was  his  success,  that  his  patrons 
scarcely  knew  which  to  admire  in  him  most 
— the  painter,  the  scholar,  or  the  courtier. 


fNor., 

He  gained  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the 
Spanish  grandees  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
was  e.specially  protected  by  the  Infanta,  Isa¬ 
bella  Clara  Eugenia,  with  whom  he  was  so 
great  a  favorite  that  she  recommended  him 
to  King  Philip,  her  nephew,  with  high  enco¬ 
miums  on  his  excellent  qualities  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  talents. 

Rubens  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
royal  special  council  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and 
the  ability  with  which  he’  filled  the  post  soon 
reached  the  ears  of  Philip.  The  road  to  the 
highest  official  appointments  lay  open  before 
him,  but  he  was  without  political  ambition ; 
and  no  temptation  could  withdraw  him  from 
his  easel,  to  which  he  devoted  all  the  time 
that  he  could  spare  from  hU  duties  as  secre¬ 
tary.  He  infused  a  new  spirit  into  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  Netherlands,  and  sought  to  lead 
his  countrymen  from  their  too  servile  imita¬ 
tions  of  others.  Of  too  original  a  mind  to 
be  an  imitator  himself,  he  executed  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  his  own  expanded  intellect;  and 
instead  of  following  the  public  taste,  he 
formed  it.  His  pupils  followed  his  instruc¬ 
tions  as  implicitly  as  servants  the  orders  of  a 
master;  and  thus  was  formed  the  celebrated 
Flemish  school,  of  which  he  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  patriarch. 

Philip  had  an  important  mission  to  the 
court  of  England,  which  could  only  be  con¬ 
fided  to  a  man  of  rank  and  capacity,  well 
acquainted  with  the  politics  of  Spain  and  its 
relation  to  foreign  countries.  Among  all  his 
ministers  and  grandees  there  was  not  one  in 
whom  he  did  not  discover  some  failing  or 
other,  when  he  accidentally  cast  his  eyes  on 
one  of  the  official  documents  of  the  special 
council,  which  recalled  to  his  mind  all  that 
he  bad  heard  of  the  sound  sense  and  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  business  which  its  secretary 
possessed.  “That  is  the  man  for  my  pur¬ 
pose,”  exclaimed  the  king,  half  aloud,  and 
immediately  gave  the  order  for  the  draw¬ 
ing  up  of  the  official  appointment  to  the 
post. 

Rubens  fulfilled  the  mission  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  his  royal  master,  who,  as  a 
reward  for  bis  services,  made  him  a  knight 
of  the  empire.  Charles  I.,  with  whom  he 
had  concluded  peace  between  the  crowns  of 
Spain  and  England,  made  him  considerable 
presents,  dubbed  him  a  knight,  and  gave 
him,  in  presence  of  the  parliament,  his  own 
sword,  and  a  ring  which  he  drew  from  his 
finger. 

Cologne  possesses  two  master-pieces  by  the 
hand  of  Rubens.  The  one,  a  Holy  Family, 
as  it  is  termed,  in  the  excellent  private  col- 
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leciion  of  Herr  Weyer,  in  which  ihe  painter 
has  represented  the  members  of  his  own 
family  ;  the  other  is  the  Crucifixion  of  St. 
Peter,  forminj;  the  altar-piece  of  the  church 
dedicated  to  that  apostle. 

The  latter  celebrated  picture  was  one  of 
the  last,  if  not  the  very  last,  executed  by  the 
renowned  maestro.  After  his  death  it  was 
purcha.sed  by  an  agent  of  Herr  vun  Jabach, 
Lr  the  sum  of  1200  Br:ibantine  florins,  and  | 
brought  to  Cologne.  Of  its  merits  there  are 
several  conflicting  opinions ;  but  this  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  into  a  di!>cu>sion  of  them. 

It  was  carried  off  to  Paris  by  the  French  at 
an  early  period  of  the  Revolution,  when  a 
mi>erable  copy  supplied  its  place  in  Coloirne. 
.\fler  remaining  in  Paris  nearly  twenty  years, 
it  was  restored  toils  original  position  through 
the  active  patriotism  (or  the  vandalism,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M  Denon,  then  conservateur  of  the 
museum  in  Paris)  of  a  di^^tinguished  citizen 
of  Cologne,  Herr  von  Qroote,  at  that  time  an 
officer  in  the  allied  army.  At  present  f>oth 
copy  and  original  are  exposed  to  view — the 
former  at  all  times,  the  latter  only  on  great 
festivals,  and  then  the  purses  of  the  curious 
aie  especially  opened  for  the  purpose. 

From  the  year  1635  Rubens  suffered  much 
from  the  gout,  which,  becoming  gradually 
worse,  compelled  him  to  renounce  the  service 
of  the  state,  and  the  execution  of  many  artist- 
ical  works  he  had  projected,  and  which  finally 
put  an  end  to  bis  brilliant  and  prosperous 
career. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  celebrated 
and  less  fortunate  inhabitant  of  Jabach 
House.  Strange,  indeed,  is  the  contrast  that 
the  lives  of  these  two  personages  form !  The 
one  going  forth  into  the  world  from  the  house 
of  his  birth  to  gain  riches,  honors,  and 
a  renown  more  lasting  and  brilliant  than  all 
the  regal  pomp  and  pride  of  the  days  of  her 
prO'perity  could  gain  for  her  with  whose 
name  he  is  here  associated ;  the  other  an 
unwilling  exile,  both  fiom  the  land  of  her 
birth  and  that  of  her  adoption,  separated 
from  her  fi  lends,  quilling  regal  power  and 
the  splendors  of  a  court,  to  die  in  the  same 
house,  surrounded  by  strangers,  amid  the 
deprivations  of  an  almast  abject  poverty ! 
The  decrees  of  an  all- wise  Providence  appear 
hard  sometimes  to  short-sighted  mortals; 
and  yet,  if  our  sympathy  with  the  present 
sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  did  not  lead  us 
to  cast  a  veil  of  oblivion  over  the  errors  of 
the  past,  we  should  but  too  often  confess 
that  ihe  sufferers  from  adverse  fortune  are  in 
reality  but  the  victims  of  their  own  impru¬ 
dence  and  misconduct. 


Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  follow  the 
occurrences  of  Marie  de  Medicis’  eventful 
and  dramatic  life,  nor  to  trace  the  workings 
of  an  ambition  too  great  for  the  strength  of 
her  mind,  nor  to  enumerate  her  many  impru¬ 
dent  and  violent  actions ;  we  shall,  therefore, 
Mnfine  ourselves  to  the  little  that  is  known 
of  her  last  days  as  passed  in  Jabach  House. 

Banished  from  France  by  the  influence  and 
intrigues  of  Richelieu,  Marie  de  Medicis  al¬ 
ternately  took  refuge  in  England,  Belgium 
and  Germany.  In  London,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  three  years,  she  received  from  Charles 
1.  the  munificent  sum  of  a  hundred  pounds 
a  day,  fur  the  maintenance  of  her  rank — a 
liberality  but  ill  repaid  by  the  French  court 
some  time  afterwards.  Henrielte,  daughter 
of  Henri  IV.,  and  widow  of  Charles,  was 
suffered  to  linger  in  poverty  in  an  attic  of 
the  Louvre ;  and,  while  waiting  for  her  mis¬ 
erable  pittance,  was  compelled,  in  the  winter, 
to  lie  in  bed  to  supply  the  place  of  fuel  which 
she  was  unable  to  purchase. 

It  is  a  strange  anomaly  in  the  human  cha¬ 
racter — but  no  less  strange  than  true — that 
men  are  always  most  vindictive  towards 
those  whom  they  have  most  deeply  wronged. 
The  vengeance  of  Richelieu,  not  satisfied 
with  the  banishment  of  its  victim  from 
France,  followed  her  into  exile  ;  and  Charles 
I.,  who  resisted  Cromwell  with  such  tenacity, 
and  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  found  themselves 
too  weak  to  oppose  the  demands  of  the  all- 
powerful  minister;  accordingly  they  with¬ 
drew  from  the  mother  of  their  respective 
’  queen.s  the  pecuniary  aid  they  had  hitherto 
aflorded  her. 

In  Antwerp,  it  was  the  house  of  Rubens 
that  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  persecuted 
queen;  and  his  leceplion  of  her  was  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  so 
noble  and  generous  a  mind. 

Marie  de  Medicis  arrived  at  Cologne  on 
the  28th  February,  1642 ;  and  though 
Rubens  had  been  dead  nearly  two  years,  it 
was,  doubtless,  in  consequence  of  his  recom¬ 
mendation  that  she  took  up  her  abode  in  the 
house  that  had  once  afforded  his  own  family 
a  safe  refuge.  The  passions  which  had  led 
herself  and  others  into  misfortune  had  been 
subdued  by  time  and  adversity,  and  she  lived 
at  Cologne  in  the  most  retired  seclusion, 
occupied  only  with  the  remembrance  of  her 
past  glory,  and  with  the  contemplation  of  a 
future  life.  But,  alas!  these  preparations 
were  clouded  and  defiled  with  an  unscrip- 
tural  superstition.  Her  only  intercourse 
with  strangers  was  with  the  nuns  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  convent,  whom  she  visited  with  the 
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express  permissioa  of  the  Pope,  and  with 
whom  she  passed  much  of  her  time. 

To  this  convent  of  the  “  Holy  Virgin 
Mary,”  in  the  Schnurgasse,  she  made  daring 
her  life,  and  bequeathed  in  her  testament, 
many  expensive  presents,  among  which  was 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  that  she  had  had 
made  in  Brabant,  and  to  which  her  erroneous 
devotions  had  constantly  been  paid  in  the 
chapel  of  Jabacb  House.  This  image  was 
soon  endowed  by  the  superstitious  with 
supernatural  powers,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  cele¬ 
brated  Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  became  in 
consequence  so  celebrated,  that,  from  far  and 
near,  pilgrims  came  to  pay  their  devotions  to 
it!  It  was  called  the  image  of  Mercy  ;  but 
the  lower  classes,  ever  prone  to  connect  the 
spiritual  (if  we  may  use  such  a  term  in 
speaking  of  a  gross  superstition)  with  some 
outward  and  visible  quality,  called  it  the 
Black  Mother  of  God  in  the  Schnurgasse, 
the  wood  of  which  it  was  made  having  be¬ 
come  black  from  age. 

In  the  registers  of  the  council  at  Cologne, 
we  find  several  entries  referring  to  tlie  resi¬ 
dence  of  Marie  de  Medicis  in  that  town: 

“April  9th,  1642.  At  the  request  of  the 
queen  dowager,  the  honorable  council  grants 
that  for  a  few  days  two  or  three  soldiers  may 
mount  guard  before  her  majesty’s  house. 
The  commissioners  of  war  are  ordered  to 
leave  the  chains  .‘icross  the  street  locked  till 
ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.” 

“April  21st.  Ail  the  neighbors  hping 
compltuned  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  locking  of  the  chains,  Drs.  Lennep  and 
Cusemann  are  commissioned  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  chamberlain  of  the  queen 
dowager  of  France,  to  see  what  can  be  done 
for  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  annoyance.” 

“April  25th.  The  post  for  the  chain 
placed  before  the  house  of  Widow  Kollini 
shall  be  taken  away  on  the  removal  of  the 
queen  dowager:  the  neighbors  to  be  ex¬ 
horted  to  patience  by  Doctors  Lennep  and 
Cusemann.’^ 

“  May  2d.  Tlie  serjeants  to  be  informed 
that  the  honorable  council  will  not  permit  the 
beating  of  drums  in  the  vicinity  of  the  queen 
dowager’s  house,  or  any  thing  else  that  may 
disturb  her  peace.” 

“July  4lh,  1642.  The  queen  dowager  of 
France  having  departed  this  life  yesterday, 
his  imperial  majesty  and  the  crowns  of 
Spain,  France  and  England,  to  be  informed 
of  the  same.” 

Marie  de  Medicis  was  attended  on  her 
death- bed  by  Fabius  Chiusius,  afterwards 


cardinal,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne 
under  the  name  of  Alexander  VII.,  but  who 
was  then  resident  nuncio  at  Cologne,  and 
ambassador  of  the  Pope  to  a.ssist  in  bringing 
about  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  He  was 
also  present,  the  day  before  her  death,  at  the 
drawing  up  of  her  will  and  testament,  wluch 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Paris. 

During  the  short  period  of  her  residence 
in  Cologne,  she  won  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  the  citizens,  and  died  deeply  lamented  by 
them,  not  only  on  account  of  her  singular 
and  heavy  misfortunes,  but  for  her  excellent 
personal  qualities. 

“  Thus  perished,”  says  Miss  Pardoe,  in 
her  history  of  this  unhappy  queen,  “  in  a 
squalid  chamber,  between  four  bare  walls — 
her  titter  destitution  having,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  driven  her  to  the  frightful 
alternative  of  denuding  the  very  apartment 
which  was  destined  to  witness  her  death-ago¬ 
ny  of  every  inflammable  article  it  contained, 
in  order  by  such  means  to  prepare  the 
scanty  meal  that  she  could  still  command — 
and  on  a  wretched  bed  which  one  of  her  own 
lacqueys  would,  in  her  period  of  power,  have 
disdained  to  occupy  —  childless,  or  worse 
than  childless,  homeless,  hopeless,  and  heart- 
wrung — the  haughty  daughter  of  the  Medici, 
the  brilliant  regent  of  France,  the  patroness 
of  art,  the  dispenser  of  honors,  and  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  a  long  line  of  princes.” 

We  know  not  what  authority  the  gifted 
historian  may  have  for  those  eloquent  words, 
nor  whether  they  are  to  be  taken  in  a  literal 
sense,  or  if  a  portion  of  the  truth  has  been 
sacrificed  for  dramatic  effect ;  but  we  scarcely 
know  how  to  reconcile  such  abject  poverty 
with  many  circumstances  attendant  upon  her 
residence  in  Jabach  House.  The  presents 
she  made  to  the  above-mentioned  convent 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  those  she  gave  to  the 
town  and  to  her  own  attendants,  were  of  such 
value  as  to  have  rendered  unnecessary  the 
resorting  to  her  furniture  for  a  supply  of 
fuel ;  though  it  may  be  urged,  that  as  these 
presents  were  mo.stly  articles  used  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  she  was 
influenced  by  superstitious  motives,  and 
might  consider  it  a  meritorious  action  to  give 
away,  as  she  imagined,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soul,  that  which  would  have  amply  supplied 
the  necessities  of  the  body.  Nor  can  we 
suppose  that  the  authorities  of  the  town, 
who  paid  her  such  marked  attention,  or  the 
wealthy  and  influential  nuncio,  who  had  fre¬ 
quent  intercourse  with  her,  would  suffer  her 
to  remain  in  such  utter  destitution;  and 
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surely  a  chamberlain  was  superfluous  in 
a  household  so  reduced  a.s  not  to  be  able  to 
supply  fuel  for  the  preparation  of  a  simple 
meal. 

We  do  not  undertake,  however,  to  dispute 
the  fact,  and  merely  state  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  it  in  any  of  the  documents  to 
which  we  have  had  access  in  Cologne.  Be 
it  as  it  may,  that  she  was  reduced  to  com¬ 
parative  destitution  is  an  indisputed  fact ;  and 
this  is  quite  sufficient  to  enlist  our  sympathies 
on  behalf  of  the  royal  suflferer. 

Marie  de  Medicis  was  buried  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Cologne,  between  the  chapel  of  the 
three  kings  and  the  high  altar ;  but,  on  the 
9th  of  February  following,  her  body  was 
removed,  and  taken  to  France  by  an  embassy 
that  journeyed  to  Cologne  for  the  express 
purpose.  Her  heart  alone  remained  in  its 
original  burial-place.  A  plate  of  copper 
covered  the  tomb,  but  it  was  tom  up  at  the 


time  of  the  French  occupation  of  the  town  »* 
and  at  present  the  copper  nails  which  fastened 
it  alone  remain  to  point  out  the  resting-place 
of  a  heart  that  was  only  free  from  suffering 
when  it  ceased  to  beat.  * 

Her  remains,  together  with  those  of  her 
husband,  Henry  I ».,  and  the  hearts  of  Louis 
XIII.  and  XIV.,  having  been  rescued  from 
the  revolutionary  violation  of  the  royal  tombs, 
were  again  deposited,  in  1824,  in  the  vaults 
of  the  church  at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  Her 
persecutors  soon  followed  the  unfortunate 
queen  to  the  grave.  Richelieu  died  in  the 
same  year,  and  her  son,  Louis  XIIL,  in  the 
following  year,  after  having  thanked  the  hon* 
orable  council  of  Cologne,  and  presented 
them  with  a  curiously-wrought  image  of  the 
Virgin  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  for  their 
kind  reception  of  a  mother  whom  he  himself 
had  suffered  to  die  in  a  foreign  country, 
amidst  all  the  horrors  of  penury  and  neglect. 


From  Eliia  Cook’i  Journal. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  people  speak 
of  life  House  of  Lords  as  a  body  of  men 
almost  wholly  unconnected  with  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  professional  interests  of  the  kingdom. 
But  those  who  do  so  forget  the  very  import¬ 
ant  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fa¬ 
milies  of  Norman  extraction,  who  came  over 
with  the  Conqueror,  such  as  the  Vernons,  the 
Howards,  the  Talbots,  Sackvilles,  Cliffords, 
and  Berkeleys,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
founders  of  existing  peerages  rose  from  the 
ranks  of  common  every-day  life,  as  merchants 
and  respectable  tradesmen.  And  so  far  from 
regarding  this  fact  as  a  matter  of  disgrace, 
we  are  happy  to  state  from  our  own  expe¬ 
rience,  that  many  of  the  present  possessors 
of  the  peerages  are  proud  of  the  honorable 
achievements  of  their  ancestors. 

To  bring  out  this  point,  I  mean  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  my  readers  some  “Scraps  from  the 
Peerage,”  which,  doubtless,  will  be  found 
interesting  to  many  of  them. 

For  example,  the  Earl  of  Cornwallis  is  lin¬ 
eally  descended  from  Thomas  Cornwallis,  for¬ 
merly  a  merchant  in  Cheapside,  and  Sheriff 
of  London  in  1378.  The  Elarl  of  Coventry  is 


in  direct  descent  from  John  Coventry,  or  de 
Coventry,  mercer,  and  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  year  1425,  (and  one  of  the  exe¬ 
cutors  of  the  celebrated  Whittington.)  The 
ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Essex  was  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Capel,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1503; 
the  hrst  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of 
Craven  was  a  merchant  tailor,  and  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  noble  house  of  Wentworth,  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  and  Earl  Fitz- William,  was  a 
certain  Samuel  Wentworth,  (also  called  Fitz- 
William  as  being  a  natural  son,)  who  was  an 
Alderman  of  London  and  Sheriff  in  1506. 
He  was  one  of  the  retainers  of  the  unfortunate 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  was  knighted  by 
Henry  VIII.  for  his  attachment  to  that  pre¬ 
late  when  he  was  in  misfortune.  He  built 
the  greater  part  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew 
Undershaft  m  the  City.  Lawrence  de  Bou- 
vines  was  a  Flemish  tradesman,  who,  having 
married  the  only  daughter  of  a  silk  mercer  at 
Frankfort-on  the-Maine,  came  to  London  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  settling  down  as 
a  merchant  in  Thames  street,  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  noble  house  of  Radnor.  The 
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present  Elarl  of  Warwick  is  lineally  descended, 
not  from  the  great  “  kingmaker”  of  that  name 
in  the  reign  of  FMward  IV.,  but  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  humble  William  Greville,  a  citizen  of 
London,  and  “flower  of  the  woolstaplers,” 
in  the  time  of  James  L,  who  was  himself  the 
grandson  of  Richard  Rich,  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  who  executed  the  office  of  Sheriff  of 
that  city  in  1441.  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth 
acknowledges  as  the  founder  of  his  family  a 
certain  Thomas  Legge,  who  was  Sheriff  of 
London  in  the  eighteenth,  and  Lord  Mayor  in 
the  twenty-first  and  twenty-eighth  years  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  Earl  of 
Craven,  in  a  like  manner,  looks  up  to  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Craven,  Knight  and  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  1C  11.  The  grandfather  of  the  first 
Lord  Leigh,  of  Stoneleigh,  was  brought  up  as 
an  apprentice  under  the  Rowland  Hill  whom 
we  mention  below,  and  by  marrying  his  niece, 
came  in  for  a  great  portion  of  his  estate,  and 
finally  became  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the 
first  year  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  William 
Paget,  from  whom  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey 
derives  his  blood,  was  the  son  of  a  plain  ser- 
jeant-at-mace,  in  the  city  of  London.  Thomas 
Coventry,  the  grandson  of  the  John  Coventry 
mentioned  above,  was  a  member  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  eventually  rose  in  the  law  till 
he  became  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  under 
Charles  I.  One  Thomas  Bennett,  a  mercer, 
who  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  London 
in  1594,  and  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1603,  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  family  of  the  Earls 
of  Tankerville,  who  are  lineally  descended 
from  him.  The  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Pom- 
fret  was  Richard  Fermor,  or  Fermour,  who 
having  ama.ssed  a  splendid  fortune  as  a  citi¬ 
zen  in  business  at  Calais,  came  to  England, 
suffered  attaint  under  Henry  VIII.,  and  did 
not  recover  bis  property  till  the  fourth  year 
of  Edward  VI.’s  reign.  The  Elarl  of  Darnley 
owes  the  first  elevation  of  his  family  to  John 
Bligh,  a  London  citizen,  who  was  employed 
as  agent  to  the  speculations  in  the  Irish  es¬ 
tates  forfeited  in  the  rebellion  of  1641. 
“Plain  John”  Cowper,  an  alderman  of  Bridge 
Ward,  and  Sheriff  in  1551,  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Earls  Cowper,  of  Panshanger.  The 
Elarl  of  Romney,  too,  is  descended  from 
another  alderman  of  London,  one  Thomas 
Marsham,  a  jeweller  in  Threadneedle  street, 
who  died  in  1624.  Lord  Dacres’  ancestor, 
Sir  Robert  Dacres,  was  banker  to  Charles  I., 
and  although  he  lost  £80,000  through  the 
misfortunes  of  that  monarch,  he  left  a  princely 
fortune  to  his  descendants.  Lord  Dormer, 
too,  is  descended  from  Sir  Michael  Dormer, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1541,  and  Lord 
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Petre  from  Sir  William  Petre,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Lord  Ward’s  ancestor  was 
one  William  Ward,  who  made  a  large  fortune 
as  a  goldsmith  in  London,  and  was  jeweller 
to  Henrietta,  the  Queen  Consort  of  Charles  I. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  families  of  Lord  Berwick  and  Lord  Hill, 
and  of  “  all  the  Hills  of  Shropshire.”  And 
perhaps  still  more  wonderful  than  all,  the 
family  of  Osborne,  Duke  of  Leeds  and  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Carmarthen,  trace  up  their  pedigree 
to  one  Edward  Osborne,  who  was  apprenticed 
to  Sir  William  Hewitt,  an  alderman  and  pin- 
maker,  living  on  old  London  Bridge,  in  the 
days  oY  Elizabeth,  and  whose  only  daughter 
he  gained  in  marriage  by  a  romantic  adven¬ 
ture,  having  saved  her  life  by  jumping  into 
the  Thames  after  her.  Thomas  Osborne,  the 
first  Duke  of  Leeds,  it  is  said,  showed  his 
strong  good  sense,  by  being  more  proud  of 
the  circumstance  of  his  ancestor  having  ac¬ 
quired  wealth  and  station  by  his  honesty  and 
intrepid  spirit  than  he  was  any  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  services  of  his  family  during  the  civil 
wars ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  related  to 
King  Cliarles  II.  the  whole  story  of  Sir  Wil- 
liani  s  daughter  and  the  brave  apprentice, 
with  an  air  of  conscious  pride  which  did 
honor  to  his  feelings.  Two  more  recent  in¬ 
stances  of  the  tame  kind  have  occurred  in  our 
own  day,  in  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Baring,  formerly  head  of  the  great  city  house 
of  Baring,  Brothers,  to  the  peerage,  in  1835, 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Ashburton ;  and  again 
in  the  still  more  recent  promotion  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  the  wealthy  banker  of 
Lothbury,  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Over¬ 
stone. 

As  to  the  legal  profession,  it  is  wonderful 
to  observe  how  many  peerages  it  has  been 
rewarded  with.  To  this  beginning  the  Earl¬ 
doms  of  Aylesford,  Mansfield,  Ellenborough, 
Guildford,  Hardwicke,  Shaftesbury,  Cardi¬ 
gan,  Clarendon,  Bridgewater,  (now  extinct,) 
Ellesmere,  Rosslyn,  besides  other  inferior 
peerages,  such  as  those  of  Lords  Tenterden, 
Abinger,  Wynford,  Thurlow,  Eldon,  Cotten- 
ham,  and  Cowper,  owe  their  ennoblement. 
The  first  Lord  Somers  was  the  son  of  a  plain 
attorney  of  the  city  of  W orcestec,  and  gained 
his  title  from  William  III.  by  defending  the 
nonjuring  bishops  under  James  II.,  and  by 
expounding  the  measures  of  that  unfortunate 
monarch  as  virtually  amounting  to  an  abdi¬ 
cation,  at  a  conference  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Elarl  of  Win- 
chelsea  and  Nottingham  confesses  that  he 
owes  the  latter  title  partly  to  the  abilities  of 
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Christopher  Hatton,  who  began  life  as  a 
humble  student  of  law,  at  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  was  eventually  made  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  created  Viscount  Hatton  by  Queen  I 
Elizal)etb,  and  partly  to  Heneage  Finch,  Re-  ' 
corder  of  London,  who  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  a  London  merchant,  named 
Daniel  Harvey.  And  to  come  to  our  days, 
some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  peer¬ 
age  are  men  who,  like  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Denman,  Lord  Langdale, 
Lord  Truro,  Lord  Cranworth,  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  Lord  St.  Leonard’s,  have  started 
life  among  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  but 
have  risen  to  the  highest  honors  in  the  land 
by  abilities  and  industry  of  which  not  only  they 
themselves  but  the  nation  at  large  may  well  be 
proud.  The  father  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  was 
a  portrait  painter,  who  came  and  settled  in 


this  country  from  America.  The  father  of 
Lord  Brougham  was  a  plain  country  gentle¬ 
man  in  Cumberland.  The  late  Lord  Lang¬ 
dale  began  life  as  a  surgeon,  and  went  to  the 
bar  when  he  was  of  middle  age.  Lord  Truro 
started  as  an  attorney.  “  Plain  John  Camp¬ 
bell,”  in  spite  of  having  won  the  peerage  for 
his  wife,  and  another  for  himself,  was  the 
son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  at  Cupar, 
in  Fifeshire  ;  and  so  poor  was  he  as  a  young 
man,  that  some  time  after  he  was  called  to 
the  bar,  he  used  to  walk  from  county  town 
to  county  town  when  on  circuit,  because  he 
could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  posting.  The 
father  of  the  present  Lord  St.  I^onard’s  (bet¬ 
ter  known  as  Sir  Edward  Sugden)  is  well  re-, 
membered  as  a  tradesman  in  Oxford  street 
or  Holborn,  (we  forget  which,)  and  saddle- 
maker  to  his  Majesty  George  111. 


From  the  Leiaare  Hour. 

THREE  VISITS  TO  THE  HOTEL  DES  INVALIDES,  1705, 1806, 1840. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


On  the  9th  of  May,  1705,  the  soldiers  of  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides  were  ranged  in  line  in  the 
great  Court  of  Honor.  It  was  touching  to 
see  two  thousand  brave  fellows,  all  more  or 
less  mutilated  in  war,  pressing  round  the 
banners  which  they  had  won  in  many  a  bloody 
fight.  Amongst  these  victims  of  war  might 
be  seen  soldiers  of  all  ages.  Some  had  fought 
at  Fribourg  or  Rocroy ;  others  at  the  passage 
of  the  Rhine,  or  the  taking  of  Maestricht ;  a 
few  of  the  oldest  had  assisted  in  the  capture 
of  La  Rochelle,  under  Cardinal  Richelieu,  while 
one  or  two  could  even  remember  the  battle 
of  Mariendal  under  Turenne.  But  all  alike 
appeared  happy  and  pleased,  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  announced 
his  intention  of  visiting  for  the  first  time  these, 
as  he  called  them,  “glorious  relics  of  his 
battalions.” 

At  length,  surrounded  by  a  magnificent 
cortige  of*  guards  and  nobles,  the  royal  car¬ 
riage  approached;  and,  with  that  delicate 
courtesy  so  well  understood  by  the  king,  the 
troops  in  attendance  were  ordered  to  sheathe 
their  swords  and  fall  back,  as  be  entered  the 


gateway.  “M.  de  Breteuil,”  said  the  mo¬ 
narch  to  the  captain  of  his  guard,  “  the  king 
of  France  has  no  need  of  an  escort  when  he 
finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  brave  ve¬ 
terans.” 

Followed  by  the  Dauphin,  the  Marquis  de 
Louvais,  and  other  distinguished  personages, 
I.iOuis  carefully  inspected  the  invalids,  pausing 
now  and  then  to  address  a  few  kind  words  to 
those  whom  he  recognized.  One  very  young 
lad  chanced  to  attract  the  king’s  attention. 
His  face  was  very  pale,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  received  a  severe  wound  in  the 
neck. 

“  What  is  your  name  ?”  asked  Louis. 

Maurice,  Sire.” 

“In  what  battle  were  you  wounded?” 

“At  Blenheim,  Sire.” 

At  that  word  the  brow  of  Louis  darkened. 

“Under  what  marshal  did  you  serve?” 

“  Sire,  under  Monseigneur  de  Tallard.” 

“  Messieurs  de  Tallard  and  de  Marsein,” 
said  the  monarch,  turning  to  Louvais,  “can 
reckon  a  sufficient  number  of  glorious  days  to 
efface  the  memory  of  that  one.  Even  the  sun 
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is  not  without  a  spot.”  And  again  addressing 
the  young  soldier,  he  said,  “Are  you  happy 
here  ?” 

“Ah  !  Sire,”  replied  Maurice,  “  your  Majes¬ 
ty’s  goodness  leaves  us  nothing  to  wish  for.” 

The  Marshal  de  Grancey,  governor  of  the 
establishment,  advanced  and  said:  “Sire,  be¬ 
hold  the  fruits  of  your  beneficence !  Before 
your  accession,  the  defenders  of  France  had 
no  asylum :  now,  thanks  to  your  Majesty, 
want  or  distress  can  never  reach  those  who 
have  shed  their  blood  for  their  country.  And 
if  that  which  still  runs  through  our  veins  can 
do  aught  for  the  safety  or  glory  of  our  king, 
doubtless  we  will  yet  show  our  successors 
what  stout  hearts  and  willing  hands  can  do.” 

Once  more  Louis  looked  around,  and  asked 
in  a  loud  voice :  “  Well,  my  children,  are  ye 
happy  here  ?” 

Till  that  moment  etiquette  and  discipline 
had  imposed  solemn  silence ;  but  when  the 
king  asked  a  question,  must  he  not  be  an¬ 
swered  ?  So  two  thousand  voices  cried  toge¬ 
ther  :  “VVe  are  !  we  are ! — Long  live  the  king ! 
Long  live  Louis !” 

Accompanied  by  the  governor  and  a  guard 
of  honor  chosen  from  amongst  the  invalids, 
the  monarch  then  walked  through  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  guard  consisted  of  twenty 
men,  of  whom  ten  had  lost  a  leg,  and  ten  an 
arm,  while  the  faces  of  all  were  scarred  and 
seamed  with  honorable  wounds.  One  of 
them,  while  serving  as  a  subaltern  at  the 
battle  of  Berengen,  threw  himself  before  his 
colonel  in  time  to  save  him,  and  receive  a 
ricochet  bullet  in  his  own  leg.  Another  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five  was  stilt  a  dandy,  and 
managed  to  plait  a  quetie  with  three  hairs 
which  yet  remained  on  the  top  of  his  head. 
In  one  of  the  battles  his  arm  was  carried  ofl' 
by  a  bullet.  “Ah,  my  ring !  my  ring !  ”  cried 
he  to  a  trumpeter  next  him — “go  get  me  my 
ring !”  It  been  a  present  from  a  noble 
lady;  and  when  the  trumpeter  placed  it  in 
bis  remaining  hand,  he  seemed  perfectly 
contented. 

The  royal  procession  quitted  the  Hotel 
amid  the  saluting  of  cannon  and  the  shouting 
of  the  inmates ;  and  the  next  day,  in  order  to 
commemorate  the  event,  the  following  words 
were  engraved  on  a  piece  of  ordnance: — 
“Louis  the  Great  honored  with  his  august 
presence,  for  the  first  time,  his  Hdtel  des  In- 
valides,  on  the  9ih  May,  1705.” 

ii. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  Ist  September, 
1806,  Napoleon  mounted  his  horse,  and  quit- 


[Nov., 

ted  St.  Cloud,  accompanied  only  by  his  grand 
marshal,  his  aide-de  camp,  Rapp,  and  a  page. 
After  enjoying  a  brisk  gallop  through  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  he  drew  up  at  the  gate  of 
Maillot,  and  dismissed  his  attendants,  with 
the  exception  of  Rapp,  who  followed  him  into 
the  avenue  of  Neuilly.  Galloping  by  the  spot 
where  the  triumphal  arch  was  then  beginning 
to  rise  from  its  foundations,  they  reached  the 
grand  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and 
proceeded  towards  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 
There  Napoleon  stopped  and  gazed  at  the 
splendid  edifice,  glowing  in  the  beams  of  the 
setting  sun. 

“  Fine !  very  fine !  ”  he  repeated  several 
times.  “Truly  Louis  XIV.  was  a  great  king !” 
Then  addressing  Rapp,  he  said,  “  I  am  going 
to  visit  my  invalids  this  evening.  Hold  my 
horse — I  shall  not  stay  long.”  And  throwing 
the  bridle  to  his  aide-de  camp,  Napoleon 
passed  beneath  the  principal  gateway.  Seeing 
a  man  dressed  in  a  military  bat,  and  with  two 
epaulettes  badly  concealed  by  his  half- but¬ 
toned  redingote,  the  sentry  supposed  him  to 
be  a  superior  officer,  and  allowed  him  to  pass 
without  question. 

Crossing  his  arms  on  his  chest,  the  visitor, 
having  reached  the  principal  court,  stopped 
and  looked  around  him.  Suddenly  the  con¬ 
versation  of  two  invalids  coming  out  of  the 
building  attracted  his  attention.  In  order  to 
listen,  be  walked  behind  them,  regulating  his 
pace  by  theirs,  for  they  walked  very  slowly. 
These  two  men  seemed  bowed  down  with 
years.  The  least  feeble  of  them  led  his  com¬ 
panion,  and  as  they  tottered  on,  he  looked 
anxiously  around. 

“Jerome,”  said  the  eldest,  in  a  husky  voice, 
“  do  you  see  him  coming  ?” 

“No,  father;  but  never  mind!  I’ll  read 
him  a  lecture  which  he  won’t  forget  in  a  hurry 
— careless  boy  that  he  is !” 

“  But,  Jerome,  we  must  make  some  allow¬ 
ance  for  him — we  were  once  young  our¬ 
selves.  Besides,  I  dare  say  he  thought  my 
prayers  would  not  be  finished  so  soon  this 
evening — the  boy  has  a  kind  heart.” 

Napoleon  stepped  forward,  and  addressing 
the  old  men,  said,  “Apparently,  my  friends, 
you  are  waiting  for  some  one  ?” 

The  youngest  looked  up  and  touched  his 
hat,  for  he  saw  the  gleam  of  the  epaulettes. 

“Yes,  colonel,”  replied  he,  “  my  father 
Maurice  and  I  have  been  waiting  for  my  truant 
son.  He  knows  well  that  his  grandfather  re¬ 
quires  the  support  of  bis  arms  to  reach  the 

dormitory,  as  one  of  mine  is - ”  Here  he 

shook  his  empty  sleeve. 

I  “You  are  a  brave  fellow !”  said  the  empe- 
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ror,  ‘‘and  your  son  has  done  wrong.  But 
how  came  your  father,”  he  continued,  as  they 
walked  along,  “  to  remain  so  late  out  ?” 

“  Because,  colonel,  he  always  devotes  the 
afternoon  of  the  Ist  of  September  to  comme¬ 
morate  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
king,  under  whom  he  formerly  served.” 

“What  king  was  that?” 

“  His  late  majesty,  Louis  XIV.,”  said  the 
old  man,  who  had  not  before  joined  in  the 
conversation. 

“  Louis  XIV!”  repeated  Napoleon,  in  aston¬ 
ishment.  “Where  can  you  have  seen  him  ?” 

“  Here,  in  this  place ;  he  spoke  to  me,  and 
I  answered,”  said  Maurice,  grandly. 

“  How  old  are  you  ?” 

“  If  I  live  till  Candlemas,  colonel,  I  shall 
be  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  old.” 

“A  hundred  and  twenty-one  years!”  cried 
the  emperor.  And  taking  the  old  man’s  arm, 
he  said  kindly,  “  Lean  on  me,  old  comrade, 
I  will  support  you.” 

“  No,  no,  colonel,  I  know  too  well  the  re¬ 
spect - ” 

“  Nonsense  !  I  desire  it.”  And  the  emperor 
gently  placed  the  arm  within  his  own,  al¬ 
though  the  veteran  still  resisted. 

“  Come,  father,”  said  Jerome,  ”  do  as  the 
colonel  orders  you,  or  else  the  end  of  your 
politeness  will  that  you’ll  have  a  fine  cold 
to-morrow.  And  then  this  young  Cyprien 
is  not  coming  yet !” 

“You  must  have  entered  this  H5tel  while 
very  young?”  said  Napoleon,  as  they  walked 
along. 

“Yes,  colonel ;  I  was  but  eighteen  when  I 
fought  at  Freidlingen,  and  the  next  year,  at 
Blenheim,  I  received  a  wound  in  my  neck 
which  disabled  me,  and  obtained  for  me  the 
favor  of  entering  here.” 

“  It  was  not  a  favor,”  interrupted  Napo¬ 
leon — “  it  was  a  right.” 

“  I  have  lived  here  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years.  I  was  married  here,  and  I  have  seen 
all  my  old  comrades  pass  away.  But,  al¬ 
though  there  are  only  young  people  now  in 
the  H6tel,  I  am  very  happy  since  my  children 
came  to  join  me.” 

“  M.  Jerome,”  said  Napoleon,  “  how  old 
are  you  ?” 

“  Going  on  ninety -one,  colonel ;  I  was  born 
in  1716.” 

“  Yes,”  said  his  father,  “  the  very  year  that 
his  late  majesty  Louis  XIV.  died.  1  remem¬ 
ber  it  as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday.” 

“What  battles  have  you  been  in,  my 
friend?” 

“At  Fontenoy,  colonel,  at  Lamfedl,  at  Ros- 
bach,  at  Berghen,  and  at  Fribourg.  It  was 


in  the  last  battle  I  lost  my  arm.  I  came  here 
in  the  year  1763,  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XV.” 

“That  poor  king,”  said  Napoleon,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself,  “  who  signed  a  shameful 
treaty  that  deprived  France  of  fifteen  hundred 
leagues  of  coast.” 

“And  for  the  last  forty-three  years,”  said 
Maurice,  “Jerome  has  watched  me  like  a  good 
and  dutiful  son.  Pity  that  his  should  be  so 
forgetful !” 

“  Well,”  said  Napoleon,  “  I  will  do  my  best 
to  supply  M.  Cypnen’s  place.  At  your  age, 
it  is  not  good  to  be  under  the  night  air.” 

“  Here  he  comes  at  last !”  cried  Jerome. 

The  emperor  looked  with  some  curiosity  at 
this  wild  boy,  for  whose  youth  allowance  was 
to  be  made,  and  saw  to  his  astonishment  an 
invalid  of  some  sixty  years  old,  with  two 
wooden  legs,  but  one  eye,  and  a  frightfully 
scarred  face,  advancing  towards  them  as 
quickly  os  his  infirmities  would  permit.  Je¬ 
rome  ^gan  to  reproach  his  truant  son,  but  tbe 
latter  interrupted  him  by  holding  up  a  flask, 
a  piece  of  white  bread,  and  a  few  lumps  of 
sugar.  “  See,”  he  said,  “  it  was  getting  these 
things  that  delayed  me.  I  knew  grandfather 
would  like  a  draught  of  warm  wine  and  sugar 
after  his  long  stay  out ;  so  I  went  to  my  old 
friend  Colibert,  and  persuaded  him  to  give 
me  bis  allowance  of  wine  in  exchange  for  my 
mounting  guard  in  his  place  to-morrow.” 

“  Well,  well,”  said  Jerome,  “  that  was 
thoughtful  of  you,  ray  boy,  but  meantime  we 
should  have  been  badly  off  but  for  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  this  noble  colonel,  who  has  made  your 
grandfather  lean  on  him.” 

Cyprien  saluted  the  emperor,  whom,  in  the 
increasing  darkness,  he  did  not  recognize,  and 
said:  “  Now  then.  Sir,  with  your  permission, 
I  will  resume  my  post.” 

“And  an  honourable  one  it  is,”  said  Napo¬ 
leon.  “  Pray,  in  what  engagement  were  you 
wounded  ?” 

“At  the  battle*  of  Fleurus,  colonel,  gained 
against  the  Austrians  by  General  Jourdan, 
now  marshal  of  the  empire.  A  volley  of 
grape-shot  knocked  out  my  eye,  and  carried 
off  both  my  legs  at  the  same  time.  “  But,” 
added  Cyprien,  striking  his  powerful  chest, 
“my  heart  was  not  touched,  nor  my  stomach 
either,  and  they  have  both,  I  hope,  some  good 
days’  work  in  them  yet.” 

Napoleon  smiled.  “The  battle  of  Fleurus,” 
he  said,  “was  fought,  I  think,  in  1794?” 

“  Yes,  colonel.’^ 

‘‘  That  was  already  in  Bonaparte’s  time,” 
remarked  Maurice. 

“  Grandfather,”  replied  Cyprien,  “  please 
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to  say  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Great ;  that 
U  his  proper  title.” 

“  In  the  time  of  his  late  majesty  Louis 
XIV. - ” 

“Ah,  grandfather,”  interrupted  Cyprien, 
impatiently,  “  we’re  tired  of  hearing  about 
that  monarch  of  the  old  regime,  who  used  to 
go  to  war  in  a  flowing  wig  and  silk  stockings ! 
He’s  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  year 
with  the  emperor,  who  dresses  and  lives  like 
one  of  ourselves  Is  it  not  so,  colonel?” 

Napoleon  knitted  his  brows,  and  answered 
coldly ;  “You  are  mistaken,  M.  Cyprien ;  Louis 
XIV.  was  a  great  king !  It  was  he  who  raised 
France  to  the  first  rank  amongst  the  nations 
of  Europe;  it  was  he  who  first  marshalled 
400,000  soldiers  on  land,  and  one  hundred 
vessels  on  the  sea  He  added  to  his  dominions 
Roussillon,  Franche- Comte,  and  Flanders; 
he  seated  one  of  his  children  on  the  throne  of 
Spain ;  and  it  was  he  who  founded  this  Hotel 
des  Invalides.  Since  Charlemagne,  there  has 
not  been  a  king  in  France  worthy  of  being 
compared  to  him !” 

This  eulogium  on  the  monarch  whom  he 
almost  idolized  caused  the  dim  eyes  of  old 
Maurice  to  sparkle ;  he  tried  to  straighten 
himself,  and  said  in  a  broken  voice:  “Bravo! 
bravo !  Ah  !  colonel,  you  are  worthy  to  have 
served  his  late  majesty  Louis  XIV.  Had  you 
lived  in  his  time,  he  would  have  made  you  a 
field- marshal !” 

Somewhat  abashed,  Cyprien  stammered 
out,  “  Excuse  me,  colonel ;  but  you  know  I 
never  knew  this  king  of  grandfather’s.  I  only 
heard  him  spoken  of  by  some  of  the  oldest 
men  here.” 

“And  those  who  spoke  disrespectfully  of 
him,”  said  Napoleon,  “did  wrong.  Here,  at 
all  events,  the  memory  of  Louis  XIV.  ought 
to  be  venerated.” 

At  the  moment,  lights  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  court,  a  sound  of  voices  was  heard,  and 
many  persons  approached.  Rapp  had  waited 
a  long  time  on  the  spot  where  the  emperor 
bad  left  him  ;  but  when  it  became  dark,  and 
his  master  did  not  return,  he  grew  uneasy, 
and  giving  the  horses  in  charge  to  a  soldier, 
he  entered  the  Hotel,  and  told  the  governor. 
Marshal  Serrurier,  that  the  emperor  had  been 
for  the  last  hour  incognito  within  the  walls. 
The  news  spread  quickly  among  the  officers ; 
they  hastened  to  look  fur  their  beloved  mas¬ 
ter,  and  found  him  on  the  terrace  conversing 
with  his  three  companions. 

At  the  cries  of  “  Here  he  is !  long  live  the 
;  emperor  1”  Cyprien,  fixing  his  eye  attentively 

I  on  the  supposed  colonel,  suddenly  recognized 

I  him,  and  clasping  his  hands,  exclaimed :  “Ah  ! 

p 
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Sire,  pardon  me.  Father,  grandfather — this 
is  the  emperor  himself!” 

“  You  the  emperor,  colonel !”  cried  the  two 
old  men. 

“  Yes,  my  children,”  replied  Napoleon, 
kindly  holding  each  by  an  arm,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  kneeling,  “although  much 
younger  than  you,  I  am  your  father,  and  the 
father  of  every  soldier  who  has  fought  for  the 
honor  of  France !” 

At  that  moment,  Rapp,  the  governor,  and 
their  attendants,  came  up  and  saluted  Napo¬ 
leon.  With  a  stern  look,  he  said  to  his  aide- 
de-camp,  in  an  under-tone,  “You  should  have 
had  patience  to  wait.”  Then,  turning  lo  the 
others  in  an  affable  manner,  he  said ;  “Ap¬ 
proach,  marshal  and  gentlemen  ;  help  me  to 
recompense  three  generations  of  heroes.  These 
brave  men,”  pointing  to  Maurice,  Jerome,  and 
Cyprien,  “have  fought  in  three  glorious  battles 
— Freidlingen,  Racours,  and  Fleurus.  Mar¬ 
shal,”  to  Serrurier,  “lend  me  your  cross ;  jrou 
shall  have  one  in  its  stead  to-morrow,’^  he 
added,  smiling.  “Give  me  yours  also,  Rapp.” 

Having  received  the  two  crosses,  Napoleon 
gave  one  to  Jerome,  the  other  to  Cyprien ; 
and  then  taking  off  his  own,  he  fastened  it  on 
the  breast  of  the  venerable  Maurice,  saying, 
at  he  did  so,  “My  old  comrade,  I  regret  that 
I  did  not  sooner  discharge  this  debt  which 
France  owes  you.” 

“  Long  live  the  emperor !  long  live  the 
emperor !”  shouted  all  present. 

“  Sire,”  said  old  Maurice,  in  a  voice  trem¬ 
bling  with  rapture,  “  you  have  made  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  life  happy  to  me  and  my  children.” 

“  My  brave  fellow,”  replied  Napoleon,  giv¬ 
ing  his  hand,  which  the  old  man  seized  and 
pressed  respectfully  with  his  lips ;  “  I  repeat 
that  I  am  only  discharging  a  debt  which  our 
country  owes  you.”  \ 

Meantime  the  news  had  spread  throughout 
the  H6tel  that  the  emperor  was  there.  All 
the  inmates,  disregarding  rules  and  discipline, 
came  out  of  their  rooms,  and  rushed  into  the 
court,  crying  out,  “  Long  live  the  emperor !” 

In  a  moment  Napoleon  found  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  eager  veterans,  each 
trying  who  could  get  nearest  to  his  beloved 
general. 

“My  emperor!”  cried,  one,  “I  was  with 
you  at  Toulon !”  “And  I  at  the  passage  of 
St.  Bernard!”  “And  I  at  Trebia!”  “You 
spoke  to  me  at  Aboukii !”  “1  shared  my 
bread  with  you  at  Roveredo!”  “I  picked  up 
your  hat  at  Marengo  1”  “I  was  at  Austerlitz !” 
etc.,  etc. 

Napoleon  smiled  at  the  reminiscences  of 
these  extempore  Xenophons,  and  tried  to 
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answer  each  individually,  inquiring  whether 
they  were  content  with  their  position,  or 
wished  for  any  thing  with  which  he  could 
supply  them. 

At  length  Napoleon  took  leave  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  ;  and  the  crowd  opening,  respectfully 
made  way  for  him  to  pass  to  the  gate.  Rapp, 
had  sent  back  the  horses,  and  ordered  a  car¬ 
riage  with  an  escort  of  dragoons  to  be  in  at¬ 
tendance.  The  emperor  got  in  with  his  aide- 
de-camp,  while  the  echoes  of  the  Seine 
resounded  with  shouts  of  “  Vive  P  Empereur !" 

“This  has  been  one  of  the  happiest  evenings 
in  my  life !”  he  said  to  Rapp.  “  1  should 
like  well  enough  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my 
days  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.” 

“Then  I,”  replied  the  aide-de-camp,  with 
his  usual  frankness,  “should  like  to  be  assured 
of  dying  and  being  buried  there.” 

“Who knows?”  said  Napoleon;  “that  may 

happen  ;  and  I  myself — who  knows - ”  He 

did  not  hnish  the  sentence,  but  fell  into  a  pro 
found  reverie,  which  lasted  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  drive. 

III. 

Os  the  15th  of  December,  1840,  a  funeral- 
oar,  covered  with  crowns  of  laurel,  preceded 


by  the  banner  of  France,  and  followed  by  the 
surviving  relics  of  her  forty  armies,  passed 
slowly  beneath  the  Triumphal  Arch  de 
I’Etoile.  The  sarcophagus  it  bore  contained 
the  mortal  spoils  of  him  who,  in  the  space  of 
fifteen  years,  had  well  -  nigh  conquered  the 
world.  The  dead  Napoleon  was  thus  tardily 
borne  to  his  place  beneath  that  dome  raised 
for  the  shelter  of  heroes. 

Late  in  the  evening,  when  the  crowd  had 
slowly  dispersed,  when  the  murmur  of  its 
thousand  mournful  voices  was  hushed,  when 
the  solitude  was  complete,  and  the  silence 
unbroken,  an  invalid,  a  centegenarian,  almost 
blind,  and  walking  on  two  wooden  legs,  en¬ 
tered  the  chapel  where  rep(»ed  the  body  of 
Napoleon.  Supported  by  two  of  his  com¬ 
rades,  he  reached  with  difficulty  the  foot  of 
the  imperial  catafalque.  Taking  off  his  wooden 
legs  in  order  to  kneel  down,  he  bent  his  ve¬ 
nerable  head  on  the  steps ;  and  presently, 
mingled  with  sobs,  he  uttered  in  broken  ac¬ 
cents  the  words,  “Emperor!  father!” 

At  length  bis  companions  succeeded  in 
drawing  him  away  ;  and  as  he  passed  out,  the 
superior  officers  of  the  Hbtel  respectfully 
saluted  the  old  man.  He  who  thus  came  to 
I  render  his  last  homage  to  bis  master  was 
I  Cyprien,  the  grandson  of  father  Maurice. 


From  Tail’s  Uagazinr. 
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Amongst  the  sights  of  London  surely  may 
be  reckoned  the  Chamber  of  Peers — fallen 
from  its  high  estate,  but  still  exi-ting  as  a 
potent  institution  in  this  self  governing  coun¬ 
try  and  democratic  age.  Of  course  it  is  usual 
to  sneer  at  the  peers ;  we  all  do  so ;  and  yet 
we  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  be  seen 
walking  arm  in  arm  with  a  peer,  no  matter 
bow  old  or  vicious  he  be,  on  the  sunny  side 
of  Pall  Mall.  We  all  say  the  peers  must 
give  way  to  the  Commons,  and  yet  we  all 
know  that  half  the  latter  are  returned  by  the 
former,  and  that  you  can  no  more  succeed  in 
contesting  a  county  against  its  lords  and 
landlords,  than  you  can  hope  to  fly  in  the  air, 
or  to  walk  on  the  sea.  Hear  a  pot-house 
orator  on  the  House  of  Peers,  you  would 
think  it  the  most  indefensible  establishment 
imaginable.  But  is  it  so?  Ask  Exeter 


Hall ;  that  truly  British  institution  is  in  rap¬ 
tures  with  the  whole  British  peerage.  A 
lord  at  a  Bible-meeting,  a  lord  stammering  a 
few  unconnected  common-places  about  uie 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  foreign  parts 
or  the  conversion  of  the  Jews;  a  lord  de¬ 
nouncing  the  Pope,  or  anticipating  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  millennium,  is  a  sight  dear  to  the 
British  public — sneer  at  the  lords  as  you  will. 
Expatiate  on  the  manifest  absurdity  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  they  are  wiser  and  belter  than 
other  people ;  say,  what  every  one  knows  and 
thinks,  that  you  cannot  transmit  brains  as 
you  can  the  family  spoons,  and  that  therefore 
the  idea  involved  in  hereditary  peerage  is  a 
lie ;  nevertheless,  the  House  of  Peers  still 
continues  a  great  fact.  And  it  is  a  gorgeous 
fact  as  well.  The  apartments  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  are  poor  and  mean  compared  with  the 
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chamber,  all  resplendent  with  crimson  and 
gold,  where  the  lords  meet.  As  you  enter 
the  central  hall  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  passage  to  the  right  leads  you  to 
the  Lords.  We  will  suppose  you  have  got 
an  order — any  peer  can  give  you  one — and 
as  the  house  commences  its  sitting  at  6ve,  j 
and  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  gallery, 
you  may  take  your  time,  almost  as  freely 
as  the  celebrated  Miss  Lucy  Long  herself. 
Passing  the  lobby,  you  soon  6nd  your  way 
into  the  house,  the  magnificent  adorning  of 
which  will  be  sure  to  excite  your  utmost  ad¬ 
miration.  Some  may  say  it  is  too  gaudy, 
every  thing  pertaining  to  the  chamber  is  so 
richly  decorated ;  but  it  is  very  fine ;  and 
when  Parliament  is  opened  by  Majesty  in 
person,  and  the  house  is  crowded  with  all 
the  great  men  of  our  land,  and  the  galleries 
blaze  with  beauty  and  diamonds,  the  effect 
must  be,  as  it  has  always  been  described,  im¬ 
posing  in  the  extreme.  On  ordinary  even¬ 
ings,  however,  nothing  of  this  splendor  is 
visible ;  the  house  has  a  deserted  air ;  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  is  a  very  fair 
muster ;  a  debate  of  a  couple  of  hours  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  as  unusually  exciting  and 
fierce.  The  best  description  of  a  debate  in 
the  Lords  we  have  ever  read  is  that  by  Dis¬ 
raeli,  in  the  “  Young  Duke.”  We  quote  the 
passage : — “  The  Duke  of  St.  James  took  the 
oaths  and  his  seat  He  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Pompey.  He  heard  a  debate.  We 
laugh  at  such  a  thing,  especially  in  the  Up¬ 
per  House,  but  on  the  whole  the  affair  is  impos¬ 
ing,  especially  if  we  take  part  in  it.  Lord 
Exchamberlain  thought  the  nation  itoing  on 
wrong,  and  he  made  a  speech  full  of  curren¬ 
cy  and  constitution.  Baron  Deprivey  Seal 
seconded  him  with  great  effect — brief,  but 
bitter,  satirical,  and  sore.  The  Elarl  of  Quar- 
terday  answered  these,  full  of  confidence  in 
the  nation  and  in  himself.  When  the  debate 
was  getting  heavy.  Lord  Snap  jumped  up  to 
give  them  something  light.  The  lords  do 
not  encourage  wit,  and  so  are  obliged  to  put 
up  with  pertness.  But  Viscount  Memoir 
was  very  statesmanlike,  and  spouted  a  sort 
of  universal  history.  Then  there  was  Lord 
Ego,  who  vindicated  his  character  when  no¬ 
body  knew  he  had  one,  and  explained  his 
motives  because  his  auditors  could  not  under¬ 
stand  his  acts.  Then  there  was  a  maiden 
speech,  so  inaudible  that  it  was  doubted  after 
all  whether  the  young  orator  really  did  lose 
his  virginity.  In  the  end,  up  started  the 
Premier,  who,  having  nothing  to  say,  was 
manly,  and  candid,  and  liberal ;  gave  credit 
to  hU  adversaries  and  took  credit  to  himself, 


and  then  the  motion  was  withdrawn.  While 
all  this  was  going  on,  some  made  a  note, 
some  made  a  bet,  some  consulted  a  book, 
some  their  ease,  some  yawned,  a  few  slept. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  there  was  an  air  about 
the  assembly  which  can  be  witnessed  in  no 
other  in  Europe.  Even  the  most  indifferent 
looked  as  if  he  would  come  forward  if  the 
occasion  should  demand  him,  and  the  most 
imbecile  as  if  he  could  serve  his  country  if 
it  required  him.” 

But  let  us  look  around  us.  We,  the  stran¬ 
gers,  are  up  in  a  comfortable  gallery  at  one 
end  of  a  long,  narrow,  and  rather  dark 
chamber,  along  the  sides  of  which  are  nar¬ 
row  windows  of  painted  glass,  and  bronze 
statues  of  the  barons  of  the  olden  time.  In 
a  smaller  gallery,  just  beneath  us,  sit  the  par¬ 
liamentary  reporters.  Exactly  opposite  us  is 
the  Throne  ;  its  splendor  we  but  faintly  per¬ 
ceive,  for  it  is  veiled  from  vulgar  eyes ;  but 
there  it  is — the  veryspwt  where  Majesty  sits, 
while  around  her  are  principalities  and  pow¬ 
ers, — there  the  royal  assent  is  given  to  laws 
which  affect  the  weal  or  woe  of  an  empire — 
there,  with  silvery  voice,  and  faultless  deli¬ 
very,  and  perfect  pronunciation,  are  spoken 
royal  speeches,  greedily  bought  up  in  second 
editions  of  the  evening  papers,  and  flashed 
along  the  electric  wires  to  all  the  great  cities 
of  our  own  and  the  capitals  of  other  lands. 
At  present  a  few  peers  are  leaning  against 
the  rails  and  chatting — that  is  all.  A  little 
below  the  throne  is  the  purple  velvet  cushion 
— the  object  of  so  many  a  struggle — of  so 
many  a  year  of  unflinching  toil — of  so  many 
a  defence  of  party  spoken  in  another  place — 
of  so  many  a  clever  piece  of  intrigue.  We 
mean  the  woolsack,  on  which  sits  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Cranworth.  Greater  men  than 
himself  have  sat  there.  We  live  in  a  little 
age.  Our  great  men  are  little  men,  after  all. 
Our  Lord  Chancellor  has  never  done  what 
other  Lord  Chancellors  have  done,  viz., 
wielded  the  fierce  democracy  of  the  lower 
house,  shone  unrivalled  on  the  parliamentary 
arena,  thundered  from  the  platform,  won 
fame  by  their  daring,  and  acumen,  and 
learning,  and  eloquence  in  every  corner  of  the 
land.  Indeed,  he  makes  no  pretensions  to 
oratory  or  greatness  of  any  kind.  In  this 
respect  not  at  all  resembling,  or  rather  very 
much  differing  from,  the  extraordinary  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  just  darted  on  the  woolsack, 
as  if  he  would  edge  off  the  Chancellor  and 
take  his  very  seat.  That  individual  we  need 
not  name:  a  glance  at  the  nose  and  plaid 
trousers  are  suflficient.  It  must  be  my  Lord 
Brougham  and  no  one  else.  To  no  other 
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man  born  of  woman  has  nature  Touchsafed 
the  same  power  of  universality.  No  other 
man  would  attempt  to  do  what  he  is  now 
doing,  talking  law  with  one  man,  politics 
with  another,  and  scandal  with  a  third,  and 
all  the  while  listening  to  the  debate  and 
qualifying  himself  to  take  a  part  in  it.  In 
the  course  of  time  we  shall  see  him  pursuing 
an  erratic  career  in  any  part  of  the  house 
except  in  that  one  part  in  which  sit  ministers 
and  their  supporters.  Amongst  their  ranks 
Lord  Brougham  is  never  to  be  found.  To 
the  party  in  power  be  is  always  opposed. 
It  is  his  pride  that  he  never  worships  the 
rising  sun.  The  Ex-Chancellor  has  never  for¬ 
gotten  or  forgiven  the  treatment  he  received, 
but  it  does  not  affect  his  health — it  does 
not  tinge  his  life  with  melancholy.  He  does 
not  let  consumption,  like  a  worm  in  the  bud, 

[>rey  upon  his  damask  cheek.  His  hair  is  a 
ittle  grayer — his  face  is  a  little  fatter — that 
is  all  the  change  the  wear  and  tear  of  half  a 
century  of  public  life  has  produced — and  of 
such  a  half  century — the  half  century  that 
waged  war  with  France — triumphed  at  Wa¬ 
terloo — carried  Reform — repealed  the  com 
laws,  and  saw  the  birth  of  railways  and  the 
electric  telegraph ;  a  half  century  of  more 
interest  than  any  preceding  age — the  work 
and  the  excitement  of  which  wore  out  our 
Romillys,  Follets,  and  Homers,  with  prema¬ 
ture  decay.  Yet  Brougham  still  lives. 
Slightly  altering  Byron,  we  may  say  of 
him, — 

Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  his  brazen  brow, 
Such  as  the  Edinburgh's  dawn  beheld,  be  wrig- 
gleth  now. 

Below  the  woolsack  is  a  table,  and  on  each 
side  are  ranged  the  orators  and  partisans  of 
the  two  great  sections  which,  under  some 
name  or  other,  always  have  existed  and  al¬ 
ways  will  exist  in  our  national  history.  The 
uninitiated  call  them  Conservatives  and  Re¬ 
formers — the  wiser  simply  term  them  the 
men  who  are  in  office  and  the  men  who  are 
not.  The  Government  for  the  time  being 
sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  acts  as  Speaker,  and  who  has  a  far 
easier  berth  of  it  than  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre. 
The  Lords  are  not  long-winded,  nor  noisy ;  not 
passionate,  and,  like  true  Britons,  always  ad¬ 
journ  to  dinner.  Hence  no  post-prandial 
scenes  are  visible.  In  the  small  hours  no 
patriots,  smelling  strongly  of  whiskey  and 
water  and  cigars,  expatiate  to  a  wearied  as¬ 
sembly  on  that  ever-fertile  theme,  the  wrongs 
and  woes  of  the  Green  Isle.  The  lords,  like 
Mr.  Wordsworth’s  gods — 


Approve  the  depth  but  not  tbe  tumult  of  the  soul. 

We  can  never  fancy  the  House  of  Lords  to 
be  what  you  may  sometimes  take  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  —  a  bear  -  garden  or  a 
menagerie.  You  miss  the  vulgarity  of  the 
one,  and  you  also  miss  its  excitement  and 
earnestness — its  cries  of  ‘‘question”  and  “  di¬ 
vide,”  when  some  well  known  bore  is  on  his 
legs,  and  its  long  -  resounding  cheers  when 
some  favorite  partisan  sits  down.  All  is 
staid,  and  correct,  and  proper,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  tirade  from  the  Rupert  of  deb  ite 
and  some  father  in  God  on  the  Episcopal 
Bench.  We  would  fain  say  a  word  about 
the  Episcopal  bench.  One  could  hardly 
expect  to  find  a  minister  of  the  self  denying 
and  lowly  Jesus  of  Nazareth  sitting  in  a  gor¬ 
geous  house  with  the  proudest  and  wealthiest 
of  the  English  peers.  You  would  expect  to 
find  these  reverend  gentlemen  by  the  bed¬ 
side  of  the  sick,  in  the  houses  of  the  poor, 
combating  with  the  vice  and  infidelity  of  the 
day  ;  or  else  you  would  look  for  them  in  their 
studies,  surrounded  with  stately  folios ;  or  in 
the  midst  of  their  clergy,  reviving  the  faint¬ 
hearted,  urging  on  the  timid,  counselling  the 
young,  and  girding  up  the  energies  and  hearts 
of  all.  You  would  expect  to  find  them  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord,  rather  than  in  tbe  House 
of  I.<ords.  In  short,  anywhere  but  in  the 
turmoil  of  party  conflict.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  The  bishops  are  almost  the 
first  object  that  attracts  your  eye.  They  sit 
on  benches  by  themselves,  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  side,  but  beyond  the  ministerial  bench. 
In  the  dark,  religious  light  of  tbe  Upper 
House,  you  can  scarcely  make  out  what  they 
are.  You  see  venerable  wigs,  and  black 
robes,  and  lawn  sleeves ;  and,  if  you  look 
sharp,  you  may,  at  times,  catch  tbe  outline 
of  a  reverend  face — most  probably  of  the 
deep  lineaments  of  Charles  James  of  London, 
or  of  the  pug  nose  and  plebeian  profile  of 
Samuel  of  Oxford.  They  are  very  regular 
in  their  attendance,  and  frequently  take  part 
in  the  debate.  Indeed,  the  latter  bishop  is 
a  great  man  in  the  Lords,  and  so  was  Henry 
of  Exeter,  but  his  voice  is  seldom  heard,  and 
his  name  never  mentioned  now.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  is  also  pretty  regular 
in  his  attendance.  The  other  bishops  do 
not  muster  quite  so  strongly.  Half  of  them 
is  a  good  attendance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they 
are  more  profitably  employed. 

Coming  lower  down,  our  eyes  rest  on  the 
men  who  carry  on  government  and  occupy 
the  unenviable  situation  of  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  Generally  at  tbe  top  of  the  bench 
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is  seated  a  slight,  undersized,  juvenile,  red-  Below  the  table  are  half-a-dozen  benches,  on 
haired  Scot — that  is  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  which  cong^regate  a  few  peers  till  dinner-time, 
who,  in  virtue  of  being  a  Duke  and  the  Here  sits  Earl  Fitzwilliam — here  also  sits  one 
husband  of  the  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  of  the  most  frightful  bores  in  the  house, 
Sutherland,  is  Lord  Privy  Seal.  His  Lord-  Lord  Monteagle,  who  always  speaks,  and,  for 
ship  is  as  pert  and  ready  as  any  forward  a  lord,  cruelly  long.  'I'hat  is  the  consequence 
youth  in  a  debating- club,  and  has  much  of  of  his  having  been  in  the  Lower  House, 
the  appearance  and  manner  of  such  a  one.  Never  slop  to  hear  him.  As  soon  as  you 
He  gives  you  no  great  idea  of  hereditary  see  his  bald  head,  be  off.  Crossing  to  the 
statesmanship,  the  only  quality  conspicuous  in  opposition  benches,  the  Earl  of  Derby  fills 
him  being  a  tolerable  amount  of  modest  the  first  place.  We  need  not  paint  his  por- 
assurance,  perfectly  natural  to  a  peer  who  is  trait ;  the  sharp  aristocratic  face — but  feebly 
an  author,  and  has  lectured  at  mechanics’  reflected  in  that  promising  young  man,  but 
institutions,  and  read  papers  before  the  Bri-  unfortunate  speaker,  his  son — is  familiar  to 
tish  Association.  A  strong  contrast  is  pre-  us  all ;  there  he  is  out  of  place.  He  has  no 
sented  by  the  next  illustrious  personage —  fitting  opponents.  It  was  among  the  Com- 
a  severe,  well-made,  heavy,  gray-haired  man,  mons  that  he  won  his  laurels.  Yet,  at  times, 
who  sits  almost  silent  and  sullen,  as  if  he  had  the  old  afflatus  serves  him,  and  his  clear 
no  feelings,  as  if  the  debate  was  a  sham,  and  voice  and  fluent  declamation  are  as  bitter  and 
he  should  be  glad  if  it  were  over.  We  refer  terrible  as  when  night  after  night  he  wrestled, 
to  as  if  for  very  life,  with  the  brawny  champion 

The  travelled  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen,  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  somewhat 

too  selfish,  unscrupulous  exponent  of  Irish 
the  best  abused  man  at  this  time  in  her  gra-  wrongs.  By  his  side  is  his  trusty  page,  the 
cious  Majesty’s  dominions,  but  without  whom,  inelegant  and  insipid  Malmesbury,  of  whom, 
nevertheless,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  in  a  passing  freak,  the  author  of  “  Vivian 
Queen’s  Government  could  be  carried  on.  Grey’’ not  merely  made  a  statesman,  but 
Unfortunately,  Lord  Aberdeen  is  not  the  actually  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Higher 
man  for  the  public.  The  public  likes  to  be  up,  facing  the  bench  of  bishops,  sits  a  tall, 
gammoned,  and  his  Lordship  cannot  gam-  thin  gentleman,  with  a  copious  head  of  hair, 
mon.  He  is  spare  in  words,  cold  and  unim-  and  a  force  of  gesticulation  hardly  English : 
passioned  in  delivery,  and  somewhat  too  that  is  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  in  his  own 
indifferent  to  party  attacks.  The  other  min-  opinion  hero,  statesman,  lawyer — all  things 
isters  sit  below  him ;  they  are  none  of  them  by  turns,  and  nothing  long ;  in  this  respect, 
distinguished  for  oratorical  power — one  of  second  only  to  Lord  Brougham,  who  sits 
the  best  of  them  is  the  good-tempered  look-  everywhere,  speaks  whenever  he  can,  and 
ing  Elarl  Granville,  who  has  managed  to  whose  Ciceronian  elo(|uence,  aided  by  a  deliv- 
succeed  better  in  the  Upper  House  than  he  ery  more  expressive  than  dignified,  by  gestures 
did  in  the  Lower.  He  is  a  better  speaker  and  tones  at  any  rate  vivacious,  astonish  the 
than  his  illustrious  chief — has  a  more  music-  weak  nerves  of  the  spectators,  and  ofttimes 
al  voice,  and  a  less  monotonous  manner,  and  puzzle  the  parliamentary  reporters  them- 
like  him  he  aims  at  little  effect  as  a  speaker  selves.  Few  other  notabilities  do  we  see. 
— like  him,  he  never  soars.  The  tall,  thin.  Perhaps  we  may  note  near  Lord  Ellen- 
courtly  Elarl  of  Clarendon  shines  in  compa-  borough  the  pale  aristocratic  form  of  that 
rison  with  them,  as  does  also  the  Duke  of  popular  nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
Newcastle,  who  has  fine  intellectual  features,  Disraeli  makes  one  of  his  peers  s  iy,  the  House 
and  a  commanding  presence,  and  has  that  of  Lords  looks  like  a  house  of  butlers.  We 
fluency  of  language  so  remarkable  in  all  the  think  the  satirist  is  unjust.  At  any  rate  the 
prominent  followers  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  peers  are  well  dressed.  Hats,  gloves,  boots. 
Peel.  and  frock  -  coats  are  all  unexceptionable. 

On  the  neighboring  benches  are  seated  We  need  not  say,  in  this  respect,  the  House 
discontented  Whigs,  overlooked  in  the  scram-  of  Lords  presents  a  very  different  appearance 
ble  for  place  when  the  Coalition  Ministry  was  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Yet  the  Lords 
formed,  and  who,  therefore,  view  its  proceed-  need  not  be  so  particular  about  their  “  gor- 
ings  with  an  impartial,  but  yet  a  jealous  eye.  geous  array there  are  seldom  more  than 
Prominent  amongst  such  is  the  sandy-looking,  half  a  dozen  ladies  present  to  admire  and 
unamiable  Esrl  Grey,  who  seems  angry  with  leward  their  display.  The  Lords  are  more 
himself  and  all  the  world,  because  he  is  lame,  polite  than  the  Commons.  Such  ladies  as 
and  has  uot  the  command  of  the  colonies,  are  present  take  their  seals  in  the  gallery, 
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where  they  can  see  and  be  seen ;  in  the  other 
house,  as  our  readers  know,  the  case  is 
different.  But  even  the  ladies,  we  dare  say, 
would  not  mind  being  treated  as  the  Com¬ 
mons  treat  them,  if  the  debates  in  the  Lords 
were  as  good  as  in  the  Commons.  If  the  peers 
did  not  dress  so  well  and  were  not  so  exces¬ 
sively  polite,  but  spoke  better,  no  great 
barm  would  be  done ;  but  there’s  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  is  difficult  for  a  polite  man  to  be 
ill-bred,  and  to  lose  his  temper,  and  say  sharp 
things.  In  the  House  of  Commons  nothing 
is  easier.  Say  something  bitter,  and  you  will 
have  a  murmur  of  applause — be  savage,  and 
at  auy  rate  your  own  party  will  cheer ;  but 
in  the  Lords  you  can’t  get  up  the  semblance 
of  earnestness.  The  whole  thing  seems  too 
much  like  play — an  apology  for  business, 
and  that  is  all.  No  man  can  speak  to  twenty 
sleepy  peers  as  he  could  to  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  eager  partisans.  No  man  can  be  im¬ 
pressive  in  the  bosom  of  his  family — and  the 
Lords  are  a  family  party,  all  connected,  or 
nearly  so ;  and  if  a  stranger  comes  in,  he 
soon  apes  the  fashionable  tone,  and  becomes 
as  dull  and  apathetic  as  the  rest.  And  why 
should  a  lord  be  otherwise  ?  A  lord  is  not 
more  a  lord  for  having  brains — nor  the  less 
a  lord  for  being  without.  Intellect,  skill, 
oratory,  are  no  helps — are  unnecessary  in  an 
hereditary  institution.  Sir  Rob-  n  Peel  knew 
this,  and  lived  and  died  a  commoner.  Chat¬ 
ham  became  comparatively  a  small  man 
when  he  took  a  pension  and  a  peerage.  So 
was  it  with  Walpole,  when,  meeting  his  old 
rival  Pulteney,  after  they  had  both  been 
raised  to  the  peerage,  he  exclaimed,  “  Here 


we  are,  my  I^ord,  the  two  most  insignificant 
personages  in  Europe.”  The  Upper  House 
but  registers  the  decision  of  the  Lower — the 
business  of  the  country  is  carried  on  else¬ 
where. 

But  while  we  have  been  looking  at  the 
house,  the  debate  has  closed.  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  has  asked  a  question  and  made  an  at¬ 
tack.  Lord  Derby  has  uttered  a  few  petu¬ 
lant  remarks,  to  which  Lord  Aberdeen  has 
made  a  cold  and  formal  reply,  to  which  some 
of  the  disappointed  Whigs  have  added  a 
little  independent  criticism  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count.  Two  or  three  exquisites  have  been 
discussing  little  matters  of  their  own,  till  they 
find  that  if  they  stop  much  longer  they  will 
too  late  for  Rotten  Row,  and  the  house  mere¬ 
ly  waits  fur  Lord  Monteagle  to  sit  down  and 
go  home.  Happily  his  noble  lordship  is 
briefer  than  his  wont,  and  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  declares  the  house  adjourned. 
Rushing  outside,  we  catch  hasty  glimpses  of 
our  hereditary  legislators  as  they,  in  fashion¬ 
able  brougham  or  on  splendid  blood,  start  for 
their  parks  or  respective  Belgravian  homes. 
We  also,  in  more  plebeian  manner,  do  the 
same.  We  are  sure  the  reader  will  have  had 
enough  of  the  lords  for  one  night.  He  will 
have  found  out  that  they  aie  not  much  bet¬ 
ter  orators  or  speakers  than  other  men — that 
even  lords  stammer,  utter  incoherent  remarks, 
display  poverty  of  ideas  —  and  more,  the 
great  merit  of  a  night  in  the  lords  is,  that  it 
is  soon  over.  If  the  lords  be  dull,  at  any 
rate  they  are  short.  To  be  dull  and  long- 
winded  is  an  offence  against  good-breeding 
of  which  few  peers  are  guilty. 


From  the  Eclectic  Review. 

JOSEPH  JOHN  GURNEY.* 


The  names  of  the  Gurneys,  the  bankers  of 
Norwich  and  London,  and  that  of  their  kins¬ 
man,  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
stand  high  in  public  estimation.  These  em¬ 
inent  men,  along  with  thar  no  less  eminent 
relative,  Elizabeth  Fry,  have  won  European 
and  Anuriran  fame  by  standing  forward 


•  Memoirs  of  Joseph  John  Gurney :  with 
Selection*  from  hit  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
Edited  by  Joeeph  Bevsn  Brmithwsite.  i  vole.  Sva 
Norwich:  1864. 


among  the  foremost  in  promoting  the  best 
works  of  our  time ;  and  they  have  helped  to 
sow  seeds  of  humanity  so  plentifully,  that 
younger  philanthropists  are  now  enabled  to 
follow  out  their  benevolent  designs  with  far 
less  difficulty  than  they  encountered.  It  is 
then  right  to  hold  them  up  as  examples  to 
others  who  are  to  be  the  instruments  of  do¬ 
ing  even  better  things  than  they  accomplished. 
The  Gurneys  are  brilliant  representatives,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  Society  of  Friends, — a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  British  people  whose  influence 
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should  be  measured  by  character,  not  by  num¬ 
bers.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  these 
Memoirs  that  they  present  in  striking  lights 
the  method  by  which  a  powerful  mind  con¬ 
tributed  to  direct  the  efforts  of  Friendt  to¬ 
wards  special  works  of  reformation  ;  and  the 
habit  of  that  society,  after  deliberating  upon 
some  one  object  of  improvement,  to  pursue 
it  with  the  collective  and  individual  zeal  and 
prudence  which  so  rarely  fail  of  success. 

Joseph  John  Gurney,  the  subject  of  these 
volumes,  was  one  of  the  eleven  children  of 
John  Gurney,  a  banker  of  Norwich,  sprung 
from  a  younger  branch  of  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Gurneys,  or  Gournays,  powerful  land- 
•owners  in  several  counties,  whose  ancestors 
came  from  Normandy  with  the  Conqueror. 
The  story  of  that  ancient  family  is  told  in  a 
work*  of  even  more  historical  than  personal 
interest,  fiom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Daniel  Gurney, 
the  youngest  of  the  eleven  children  of  John 
Gurney,  of  Earlham.  In  the  attractive  forms 
of  individual  anecdotes  and  of  pictorial  illus¬ 
trations,  this  volume  presents  the  strangely 
diversified  lives,  and  the  fortress  and  ruial 
homes,  of  this  manly  race,  from  old  Hugii  de 
Gournay,  who,  with  his  followers  from  his 
lordship  of  Brai,  boldly  encountered  and  mer¬ 
cilessly  slew  his  adversariei,f  down  to  Sir 
Thomas  de  Gournay,  “  a  man  of  a  savage  and 
cruel  disposition,”  who  was  one  of  the  tor¬ 
mentors  and  assassins  of  Edward  II.  in  Ber¬ 
keley  Castle,  and  was  then  chased  by  the 
subtle  vengeance  of  Edward  III.  half  over 
Europe,  to  his  death  at  Bayonne; — from 
Francis  Gurney,  a  prosperous  merchant  of 
London  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the 
princely  provincial  traders  and  bankers  of 
Norwich  of  a  later  date  ; — ^fro.n  the  more 
Strongly-contrasted  Gournai,  of  the  Norman 
monastery  of  Bee,  down  to  anti-Cromwellian 
puritans,  and  the  Quakers  and  philanthro¬ 
pists  of  our  time.  Mr.  Daniel  Gurney  has  j 
abstained,  with  good  taste,  from  including  in 
the  Memoir  the  living  members  of  his  fami-  ! 
ly,  and  from  setting  fotth  those  advocates  of 
peace  and  reformation  in  contrast  with  the 
daring  warriors  and  the  regicide  barons  of 
his  remarkable  race  ;  but  the  portraits  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  volume  strikingly  attest  its 
genuine  type,  and  lecall  the  kindly  features 
with  which  we  are  all  so  well  acquainted. 

*  Record  of  the  House  of  Gournay,  compiled 
from  original  documents,  by  Daniel  Gurney,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  4to.  London:  Nichols.  1848.  pp.  716. 
(For  private  distribution.) 

f  “  Li  vieil  Hue  de  Gurnai,  ensemble  o  li  sa  gent, 
de  Bral  Mult  e  ocistrent  et  tuerent.”  Roman 
de  Ron,  par  Wace.  2d  VoL  pp.  241. 


He  has,  however,  carefully  recorded  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  bis  forefathers  in  religious  dissent, 
and  enlarged  with  curious  felicity  upon  the 
antiquity  of  the  craft  of  banking  and  loans, 
to  which  the  worthily  employed  wealth  of 
their  descendants  is  traceable.  On  this  head 
a  slight  error  in  his  historical  sketch,  of  styl¬ 
ing  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England  Sir 
William  Paterson,  instead  of  plain  William 
Paterson,  may  be  noticed  the  more  properly, 
inasmuch  as  “  .Mr.  John  Gurney  of  Norwich” 
is  a  fellow-subscriber  with  a  plain  William 
Paterson  to  an  early  book  on  Commerce, 
“  The  British  Merchant,”  along  with  Harley 
and  Walpole,  Addison  and  Steele,  and  a  host 
of  other  historical  names. 

This  “  Record  of  the  House  of  Gouinay” 
ought  to  be  published  for  general  use,  as  a 
picture  of  our  progress  in  civilization.  What 
a  contrast  is  here  seen  of  the  ravages  of  the 
barbarians  who  violated  all  the  decencies  of 
social  life  in  the  middle  ages,  to  the  happier 
induence  of  the  members  of  the  same  family 
in  our  day !  With  equal  energy  of  charac¬ 
ter  at  both  periods,  and  probably  an  equal 
amount  of  wealth,  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  times,  the  men  of  brute  force 
a  e  the  disturbers  of  society,  the  good  and 
gentle  its  preservers  and  improvers. 

The  grandfather  of  John  Gurney  was  one 
of  the  first  Friends ;  and  suffered  in  their 
religious  persecutions  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  John  Gurney,  of  Earlham,  did  not  strict¬ 
ly  maintain  the  habits  of  the  Friends ;  but 
he  respected  that  sect,  and  his  wife,  Cathe¬ 
rine  Bell,  great-granddaughter  to  Barclay, 
author  of  the  “Apology,”  became  in  her  lat¬ 
ter  years,  says  the  author  of  her  son’s  me¬ 
moirs,  a  decided  Friend.  She  posse>sed  su¬ 
perior  talents,  and  her  admirable  qualities 
are  fully  described  in  the  life  of  her  highly- 
gified  daughter,  Elizabeth  Fry,  one  of  the 
sisters  of  Joseph  John  Gurney.  At  her 
eaily  death,  leaving  numerous  young  child¬ 
ren,  the  eldest  daughter,  then  but  seventeen, 
took  the  place  of  her  mother — a  charge  she 
proved  singularly  capable  of.  Joseph  John 
Gurney  was  at  that  time  under  five  years  of 
age ;  but  he  had  already  received  good  reli¬ 
gious  impressions.  “  I  have  no  doubt,”  he 
says  in  his  journal,  “  that  some  seed  was 
sown  in  my  heart  when  I  was  little  more  than 
an  infant,  through  the  ageney  of  my  watch¬ 
ful  mother;  and  that  seed  was  sedulously 
cultivated  by  my  dearest  sister  Catherine ;” 
but  he  had  no  recollection  of  any  decided 
turning-point  in  regard  to  religious  impres¬ 
sions  except  what  afterwards  brought  him  to 
plain  Quakerism."  “I  was  by  no  means 
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insensible,”  he  says,  “in  very  early  life  to 
religious  conoideratiuns ;  being  no  stranger, 
from  the  first  opening  of  my  mental  faculiies, 
to  those  precious  visiialions  of  Divine  love 
which  often  draw  the  young  mind  to  its  Cre¬ 
ator,  and  melt  it  into  tenderness.  If  religion 
has  indeed  grown  in  me,  (as  I  humbly  be¬ 
lieve  it  has,  though  amidst  innumerable  back- 
slidings,)  it  has  pretty  much  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  my  natural  faculties  ;  for  I 
cannot  now  recall  any  decided  turning-point 
ill  this  matter,  except  that  which  afterwards 
brought  me  to  plain  *  Quakerism.’” 

At  eight  or  nine  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
a  good  classical  school  in  Norfolk,  kept  by 
the  R-v.  John  Henry  Browne,  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  anti  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Parr.  When  there,  he  regularly  attended 
the  Friends’  meeting  at  Wymondham.  In 
his  Journal  for  January  6th,  1811,  a  curious 
passage  indicative  of  changes  known  to  have 
been  lung  taking  place  in  that  body  occurs, 
which  marks  his  conscientious  treatment  of 
every  thing,  however  trivial.  “  1  have  had,” 
he  writes,  “some  powerful  doubts  on  my 
mind  whether  or  not  it  was  my  duty  to  adopt 
the  phraseology  of  Friends;  whether  in  not 
doing  it  I  was  not  paying  something  like  a 
false  tribute  to  other  people.  I  desire  that 
I  may  not  drive  away  these  or  any  other 
scruples,  and  yet  that  I  may  be  favored  with 
a  clear  discernment  of  what  is  really  my  duty. 
At  present,  as  such  a  step  would  involve  large 
consequences,  and  as  the  thing  is  not  now 
very  forcibly  on  my  mind,  1  believe  I  may 
rest  till  I  have  more  closely  investigated  the 
differences  between  Friends  and  others.”  At 
fifteen  he  went  with  a  cousin,  Gurney  Bar¬ 
clay,  to  study  at  Oxford  under  the  care  of  a 
very  able  tutor,  John  Rogers,  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  correcting  the  press  at  tlie  Cla¬ 
rendon  printing-house.  The  youths  being 
dissenters,  were  not  entered  as  members  of 
the  University.  Joseph  John  Gurney  had 
had  come  well  grounded  from  school ;  and 
here  he  worked  hard,  and  with  extraordinary 
success,  for  two  years,  so  as  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  that  superior  scholarship  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  His  tutor 
was  lively  to  eccentricity  in  his  manners,  and 
original  in  his  method  of  teaching ;  but  pro¬ 
found  and  various  in  his  attainments.  He 
seems  to  have  set  his  pupils  hard  tasks 
of  every  kind.  But  they  were  ready  learn¬ 
ers,  and  to  extensive  classical  study  Joseph 
John  Gurney  willingly  added  Hebrew,  ma¬ 
thematics,  chemical  lectures,  and  “  Italian,” 
the  last  being  learned  secretly  to  surprise  a 
sister. 
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The  eagerness  with  which,  according  to 
one  of  his  letters  of  the  time,  he  searched 
over  Oxford  for  news  of  “  Dr.  Kidd’s  lec¬ 
tures,”  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  activity 
of  his  whole  life ;  as  well  as  of  the  then 
dawning  state  of  chemical  science  in  Oxford. 
“.\s  1  saw  no  advertisements  in  any  hole  or 
corner,”  he  says,  “  all  good  judges  thought 
Dr.  Kidd  had  n^t  begun  his  lectures.  So  I 
i  staid  at  home.  Next  lecture  night  I  sent 
to  the  Cellar,  as  it  is  called,  to  be  certain  he 
had  not  begun;  when,  to  my  mortification, 
my  messenger  brought  me  word  he  had  seen 
a  light  and  heard  a  voice.  1  tlew  to  the 
j  place,  and  sure  enough  found  the  Doctor 
j  haranguing.  I  was  really  disappointed  to 
have  missed  three  lectures  on  nitric,  muriatic, 
and  carbonic  acids.  I  have  partly  made  up 
my  loss  by  studying  an  account  of  them  in 
chemical  books.” 

A  summary  of  one  week's  work  towards 
the  close  of  the  residence  of  this  young  dis- 
I  senler  of  seventeen  in  Oxford  contiiins  a  re¬ 
markably  satisfactory  account  of  his  profi¬ 
ciency.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  1805, 
the  date  of  this  letter  b)  one  of  his  sisters, 
the  University  could  have  produced  his  equal 
for  the  variety,  depth,  and  exactness  of  his 
attainments.  Vicesimus  Knox  had  not  in¬ 
deed  labored  in  vain  to  reform  the  Oxford 
system;  and  the  Allens  had  proved  what 
fitting  stimulants  Oxford  can  produce  in  every 
department  of  science  and  learning.  But 
here  was  their  equal,  however  much  their 
junior. 

“  My  studies,”  he  says  to  his  sister,  “  go  on  in 
rather  a  flourishing  way.  I  have  read  this  week  al¬ 
most  half  through  one  of  .^srhylus’ plays,  a  great 
deal  of  Thucydides  and  Josephus, two  or  three  acts 
of  IMautus,  a  great  part  of  Caligula’s  reign  in  Sue¬ 
tonius,  four  cantos  of  Dame,  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  Davila,  a  tolerab'e  number  of  verses 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  some  Euclid,  and  a  great 
deal  of  algebra,  a  crowd  of  German  grammarians, 
with  ()ortions  of  Locke,  Gregory,  and  Ferguson. 
Besides  these  things,  I  have  bwn  employed  by 
exercises  of  all  kinds,  Latin  verses,  chemical 
lectures,  and,  to  conclude  the  whole,  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  long  dissertation  in  Greek — rather  a 
good  week’s  work.” — Vol.  i.  p.  26. 

His  course  of  education  might  indeed 
become  a  model  for  all.  Its  soltd  foutida- 
tiou  in  the  country  school  and  its  varied  su¬ 
perstructure  at  Oxford  do  much  credit  to 
liis  teacheis.  How  early  he  formed  a  cor¬ 
rect  notion  of  what  makes  a  good  scholar  is 
shown  in  one  of  his  letters  at  sixteen  to  his 
younger  brother.  “  Never  despair,”  he 
writes  from  Oxford,  in  1806;  “  fag  on,  and 
you  will  soon  have  your  reward.  .  .  .  1  hope 
24 
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Mr. - does  not  follow - ’s  method  of 

not  laying  sufficient  stress  upon  grammar. 
Unless  you  know  that  perfectly,  you  will 
always  find  Greek  difficult.  Never  let  a 
word  pass  without  knowing  every  circumstance 
belonging  to  it.  You  will  find  this  tedious 
at  first,  but  it  will,  I  assure  you,  soon 
smooth  down  your  difficulties.” 

The  contemplation  of  these  two  young 
dissenters  at  O.xford,  zealously  and  success¬ 
fully  engaged  in  all  the  studies  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  with  their  examinations  by  their  own 
tutors,  not  by  its  public  officers  in  the  usual 
way,  cannot  but  suggest  very  painful  reflec¬ 
tions.  Why  were  they  not  members  of  the 
great  educational  establishment  where  they  so 
creditably  spent  their  youth  ?  Why  were  they 
not  to  share  its  honors,  which  they  were  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  so  well  to  meiit  ?  The  answer 
is  a  heavy  reproach.  'The  proud  designation 
of  University,  which  should  signify  a  seat  of 
all  learning,  and,  without  a  strain  of  the 
term,  a  place  of  study  open  to  all  ranks  and 
denominations  of  men,  was  narrowed  by  a 
by-law  of  bigotry  to  mean  the  profession  of 
a  section  among  us.  It  is  matter  of  national 
triumph  in  1854  that  so  miserable  a  rule  no 
longer  prevails ! 

Joseph  John  Gurney  had  another  destina¬ 
tion  in  life  than  literature.  His  father  was  a 
partner  in  the  bank  established  in  Norwich 
in  IfTl,  and  which  had  greatly  prospered. 
Two  of  his  elder  brothers  were  already  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  business — one  of  them,  Mr. 
Samuel  Gurney,  was  fixed  in  London.  He 
was  himself  disposed  to  the  same  career, 
which  would  favor  the  continuance  of  his 
home  enjoyments.  It  was  his  greatest  delight 
to  be  in  daily  intercourse  with  his  father  and 
sisters.  Although  joining  in  the  amusements 
suited  to  his  age,  he  was  already  beginning 
to  take  the  graver  view  of  life,  and  of  a 
Christian’s  duties.  His  journal,  now  begun, 
and  continued  without  interruption  to  within 
a  short  time  of  his  decease,  has  early  entries 
to  this  efiect. 

The  family  at  Earlham  were  divided  in 
their  views  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  yet 
without  any  diminution  of  mutual  regard. 
In  this  respect  they  constituted  an  example 
must  worthy  of  imitation,  and  one  which 
deserves  serious  attention  from  that  nume¬ 
rous  body  which  associates  agreement  of 
sentiment  on  all  the  secondary  points  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice  with  mutual 
charity.  Two  of  Mr.  Gurney’s  sisters  became 
decided  Friends  and  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
whilst  others  formed  ecclesiastical  relation¬ 
ships  of  a  difl'erent  order.  His  own  mind 


was  deeply  exercised  on  these  points,  and  the 
conscientiousness  with  which  he  set  himself 
to  their  consideration  forms  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  features  of  his  character  at  this 
period.  Having  recorded,  under  date  of  July 
1st,  1810,  his  attendance  at  a  quarterly 
meeting  “  with  much  satisfaction  and  peace 
of  mind,”  he  adds,  ’‘At  the  same  time,  I  am 
not  yet  a  believer  in  the  peculiar  pretensions 
of  Friends  ;  nor  has  any  thing  which  I  have 
witnessed  this  week  tended  to  make  me  so. 
Yet  if  it  be  the  will  of  God  to  bring  me 
more  nearly  to  them,  I  earnestly  pray  that 
no  countervailing  disposition  of  my  own  may 
stand  in  his  way.”  In  July  of  the  following 
year  he  refeis  to  the  same  subject  in  terms 
which  sufficiently  indicate  his  growing  con¬ 
viction  : — 

“  I  also  think,”  he  say.s.  “that  Friends  have 
reason  on  their  side  with  respect  to  the  ministry  ; 
Irecause  I  ran  hardly  conceive  any  other  authority 
for  the  ministry  than  the  direct  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

.  .  .  .  Tlieir  testimonies  about  oaths  and  war 
put  thetn,  I  thitik,  upon  a  very  high  ground ;  and 
their  eci  lesiastical  discipline  is  very  admirable. 

I  also  thitik  there  is  some  reason  in  their  tninor 
testimonies  about  plainness  of  Bjirech  and  dress. 
Indeed,  I  have  felt  so  mtich  about  the  former,  that 
I  have  adopted  their  modes  in  some  degree.  How 
far  the  ^ea^un  of  the  thitig  will  bear  me  out  I 
know  not ;  but  my  having  tuade  such  a  change 
should  induce  a  state  of  watchfulness  and  prayer, 
in  a  far  greater  degree  than  is  at  pre-^ent  my  por¬ 
tion.  If  it  be  the  isird’s  pleasure  that  I  should 
adopt  these  things,  may  I  be  enabled  to  do  so  with 
all  Chri.stian  boldness.  L**t  me  not  be  afraid  of 
approaching  my  Saviour  in  soletim  waiting  to 
know  his  will.  W  ith  respect  to  the  sacramenta, 
1  own  they  are  matters  of  great  doubt;  may  I 
use  all  my  efitirls  to  discover  the  divine  will  re¬ 
specting  them.’’ — Ib.  pp.  07,  68. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1812,  he  records 
that  his  mind  was  made  up  to  “conform  more 
entirely  with  P’riends  in  plainness  of  speech 
and  apparel and  on  subsequently  reviewing 
this  period,  he  records  an  anecdote  which, 
whilst  clearly  illustrating  the  strength  of  his 
own  conviction,  betokens  in  our  judgment 
a  misapprehension,  the  conscientiousness  of 
which  we  honor,  whilst  we  demur  to  the 
propriety  of  the  conclusion  foimed,  VVe 
should  do  injustice  to  the  narrative  if  we 
reported  it  in  any  other  than  his  own  simple 
and  lucid  words; — 

”  Soon  after  my  return  home,”  he  says,"  I  was 
engaged  to  a  dinner-party  at  the  house  of  one  of 
our  first  county  gentlemen.  Three  weeks  before 
the  time  was  1  engaged,  and  three  weeks  was 
my  young  mind  in  agitation,  from  the  apprehen¬ 
sion,  of  which  I  could  not  dispossess  myself, that 
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I  must  enter  his  drawing-room  with  my  hat  on. 
From  this  sacrifice,  strange  and  unaccountable 
as  it  may  appear,  I  could  not  escape.  In  a 
Friend’s  attire,  and  with  my  hat  on,  I  entered 
the  drawing-room  at  the  dread  moment,  shook 
hands  with  the  mistress  of  the  hon.se,  went  back 
into  the  hall,  deposited  my  hat,  spent  a  rather 
comfortable  evening,  and  returned  home  in  some 
degree  of  peace,  t  had  afterwards  the  same 
thing  to  do  at  the  bishop's ;  the  result  was,  that  I 
found  myself  the  decirled  Quaker,  was  perfectly 
under.stood  to  have  assumed  that  character,  and 
to  dinmr-jarties,  except  in  the  family  circle,  was 
asked  no  more." — lb.  p.  85. 

That  so  clear  a  thinker,  honestly  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  should  confound  such 
acts  with  religious  conscientiousness,  is  matter 
of  grave  wonder  to  us,  nor  does  his  candid 
biographer  remove  our  surprise  by  the  re¬ 
marks  which  he  appends.  There  is  something 
infinitely  superior  to  all  this  in  the  testimony 
borne  by  the  spiritual  mind  against  worldly 
conformity,  and  that  something — whatever  it 
may  be — was  nobly  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gurney 
throughout  his  subsequent  life.  There  is  no 
religious  community  on  which  we  look  with 
more  respect  than  on  that  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  It  occupies  an  important  post  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  has  rendered  to  it  most 
important  service  ;  yet  we  are  free  to  confess 
that  some  of  its  habits  seem  to  partake  rather 
of  “will-wotship  and  voluntary  humility”  than 
of  the  fidelity  and  spiritual-mindedness  which 
characterize  the  servants  of  God.  From  some 
of  the  evils  which  frequently  flow  from  sec- 
Urian  associations,  Mr.  Gurney  was  happily 
exempted  by  the  largeness  and  catholicity  of 
his  mind.  “  Ilis  natural  character,”  says  his 
biogiapher,  "doubtless  led  him  to  dwell  rather 
on  the  points  of  union  than  of  difference  with 
those  around  him.  With  his  expansive  feel¬ 
ings,  it  was  to  him  peculiarly  painful  to  be 
separated  in  outward  religious  fellowship  from 
some  whom  he  much  loved,  from  many  whom 
he  highly  valued,  and  from  the  great  bulk  of 
his  fellow-professors  of  the  Christian  name.” 
This  temper  beautifully  appears  in  a  letter  to 
his  aunt,  written  in  September,  1811,  giving 
an  account  of  the  formation  of  an  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society  in  Norwich.  Speaking  of  the 
resolutions  which  were  submitted  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  meeting,  he  says ; — 

“  The  Bishop  proposed  them,  I  seconded  them  ; 
and  after  I  tiad  given  a  little  of  their  history  and 
purport,  they  were  carried  with  acclamation. 
Fellowes  moved  thanks  to  the  Bishop;  Kinghorn 
seconded,  with  some  excellent  remarks  upon  the 
Bishop’s  liberality.  The  Bishop  replied,  and  said 
some  fine  things  of  Kinghorn.  It  was  really 
delightful  to  hear  an  old  Puritan  and  a  modern 


bishop  saying  every  thing  that  was  kind  and 
Christian-like  of  each  other.  The  Bishop’s  heart 
seemed  quite  full,  and  primitive  Kinghorn,  when 
the  Bishop  spoke  of  him  so  warmly,  seemed  ready 
to  sink  into  the  earth  with  surprise  and  terrified 
modesty.” — Ib.  p.  70. 

His  attention  to  the  business  of  the  bank 
was  assiduous ;  but  it  did  not  prevent  a  close 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  e.^pecially  of  the 
study  of  the  more  serious  branches  of  theo¬ 
logy  and  biblical  literature.  At  this  period, 
Edward  Edwards,  a  minister  of  Lynn,  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  “an  extraordinary  young  man, 
about  twenty,  entirely  employed  in  the  bank, 
yet  in  the  habit  of  devoting  so  much  time  to 
study  early  in  the  morning,  as  to  have  read 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
original  Hebrew.” 

An  entry  in  his  own  journal,  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  presents  a  still  more 
striking  view  of  his  literary  vigor: — 

“I  wish,”  he  says,  “to  complete  the  Psalms, 
attending  a  little  to  Syriac  and  Chaldee  as  I  go 
along.  After  that,  to  read  Solomon,  then  Job 
again;  to  make  myself  master  of  the  Jewish  laws, 
and  translate  the  ‘  Vad  Hachazekah’ of  Maimo- 
nides ;  to  .study- the  New  Tesiainent  critically, and 
w  ith  a  particular  view  i .  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Trinifytind  the  Atonemein  ;  to  finish  Ancient 
History  in  Plutarch,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Caesar,  die.: 
after  that  to  read  Tacitus,  then  (jibbon;  to  read 
every  afternoon  a  hundred  lines  of  Greek  poetry, 
and  go  on  with  Pindar.  After  I  finish  Michaelia 
I  shall  launch  into  English  history,  and  follow  it 
up,  it  possible,  with  English  law.” — Ib.  pp.  68,  59. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  ripe  a  student 
should  have  corrected  the  less  exact  learning 
of  Sir  William  Drummond,  as  Joseph  John 
Gurney  did  in  an  acute  ciiticism,  published 
in  the  “Classical  Journal,”  (vol.  ii.  No,  3,  p. 
524,)  in  his  twenty-third  year. 

Such  suitable  preparation  enabled  him  to 
produce  his  important  “Essays  on  Christian- 
itv,”  his  “Biblical  Notes  and  Dissertations,” 
and  his  treatise  “On  the  History,  A\ithority, 
and  Use  of  the  Sabbath.”  But  deep  learning 
was  a  secondary  instrument  in  his  chosen  path 
in  life.  Attached  from  early  association,  and 
on  principle,  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  he 
soon  became  one  of  their  rarai^'tet•s,  so  far  as 
their  plan  admits  of  such  a  service.  'This 
employment  long  claimed  a  large  portion  of 
his  earnest  and  active  labors  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  He  also  devoted  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  calls  of  philanthropy  in  the 
wide-t  and  purest  meaning  of  that  abused 
word,  and  has  left  a  poetical,  truthful  view 
of  a  good  man’s  proper  way  of  directing  his 
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sympathies  with  his  kind.  His  own  practice 
conformed  to  this  curious  scheme  of  com¬ 
municative  benevolence,  which  is  of  universal 
application ; — 

“I  have  often,”  he  says,  “thought  that  the 
p'oands  on  which  a  serious  Christian  stands  in 
connection  with  other  men,  while  he  prosecutes 
his  varions  objects  in  life,  may  be  compared  to  the 
successive  stories  of  a  pyramid.  When  he  is 
transacting  the  common  business  of  the  day,  with 
men  of  all  characters  and  conditions,  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  vast  numbers  of  people,  and  stands  on 
the  broad  basement  story.  Here,  while  he  abstains 
from  evil  things,  he  is  compelled  to  communicate 
with  many  evil  persons ;  and  he  calls  to  mind  the 
words  of  the  Ixird  Jesus  :  ‘  I  pray  not  that  thou 
shonidest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou 
shouliiest  keep  them  from  evil.’  But  now  an  hos¬ 
pital  is  to  1)6  built;  he  mounts  to  the  second  story, 
his  ground  is  narrowed  and  his  company  lessens. 
The  utterly  seltish  and  dissolute  disappear  from  1 
his  view ;  bat  he  still  finds  himself  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  worldly  as  well  as  the  religious; 
with  the  inftdel  as  well  as  with  the  believer. 
Christian  benevolence,  however,  has  new  services 
in  store  for  him.  A  society  is  formed  fur  distri¬ 
buting  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment. 
The  object  is  one  of  undoubted  excellence,  and  he 
heartily  engages  in  the  cause.  Here  he  stands  on 
the  third  section  of  the  pyramid.  Again  the  com¬ 
pany  is  diminished;  again  the  circumference  is 
contracted.  Yet  it  is  large  enough  to  comprehend 
all  reflecting  persons  of  every  class  who  value  the 
Bible  and  approve  of  its  dissemiiiation.  Our 
philanthropist  knows  that  the  work  is  pure  and 
good,  and  though  he  by  no  means  agrees  in  scu- 
timent  with  all  who  cooperate  in  it,  the  last  thing 
he  dreams  of  is  to  narrow  the  circle  either  of  its 
friends  or  of  its  efficacy. 

“  But  while  in  distributing  the  Bible  he  stands 
on  a  common  level  with  all  who  approve  that 
object,  he  well  knows  the  importance  of  a  sound 
interpretation  of  its  contents ;  and  on  the  next 
story  of  the  pyramid  he  finds  himself  engaged 
with  rather  fewer  companions,  and  within  some¬ 
what  narrower  boundaries, in  a  Missionary  Society, 
or  in  a  Sabbath-day  school  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  affording,  to  those  who  need  it,  evan¬ 
gelical  instruction.  The  merely  nominal  Christian 
and  the  Socinian  subscriber  to  the  Bible  Society 
have  now  parted  from  him ;  yet  he  is  still  en¬ 
compassed  by  many  persons  whose  religious 
views,  on  secondary  points,  differ  from  his  own. 
He  ascends,  therefore,  when  occa.sion  requires 
it,  to  an  area  of  still  smaller  dimensions,  and 
there  he  joins  the  members  of  his  own  church,  in 
distributing  tracts  written  in  defence  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  or  practices  peculiar  to  themselves.  Finally, 
he  has  some  solitary  duty  to  perform,  or  some 
opinion,  all  his  own,  to  maintain  or  develop;  and 
behold,  be  stands  alone  on  the  top  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid.”— lb.  pp.  461,  462. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  taken  a  very  slight 
part  in  the  various  objects  of  social  interest 
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here  sketched,  without  observing  the  .cordial 
spirit  in  which  the  Friends  have  met  on  a 
common  platform  with  others  to  promote 
the  success  of  what  they  could  agree  upon, 
without  being  diverted  from  a  good  cause 
by  the  gravest  differences  in  religious  opin¬ 
ions.  Who  has  not  heard  with  satisfaction 
the  papist  O’Connell,  before  crowds  of  them, 
rousing  Exeter  Hall  in  behalf  of  the  slave, 
and  in  mitigation  of  capital  punishment? 
Christian  charily  was  never  better  shown 
than  in  Joseph  John  Gurney’s  scheme  of 
univers.al  intercourse  on  proper  occasions  for 
good  purposes. 

[  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  revive  the  work 
I  of  prison  reform,  which  had  become  almost 
null  among  us  after  Howard’s  death.  The 
evils  attendant  upon  capital  punishment  had 
struck  him  forcibly,  as  is  recorded  in  his 
Journal,  in  the  year  1816.  Within  two 
years  of  that  date,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Fry,  began 
her  labors  as  a  Christian  heroine,  by  appear¬ 
ing  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  the  advocate  of  penitentiary 
reformation  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Sir 
Thomas  B'owell  Buxton  made  his  first  effort 
in  the  same  career  by  publishing  his  work  on 
•*  Prison  Discipline.’*  In  1819,  Mr.  Gurney 
published  his  own  “  First  Book,” — notes  of 
a  visit  made  to  some  of  the  pri.sons  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  the  North  of  England,  in  company 
with  Elizabeth  Fry,  with  general  remarks  on 
prison  discipline.  At  this  period  be  “was 
much  interested,  at  Y'armouth,  by  a  mantua- 
maker,  who  gave  up  the  time  and  earnings 
of  one  day  in  every  week  in  order  to  visit 
the  wretched  prisons  of  that  place.  She 
has  surmounted,”  he  says,  “  many  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  has  produced  great  effects.” —  (lb. 
p.  161,  1819.)  Thus  early  did  he  appreciate 
the  merits  of  Sakah  Martin,  who,  by  her 
own  efforts  and  experience,  solved  the  two 
most  difficult  penitentiary  problems.  She  • 
practically,  and  upon  a  considerable  scale, 
comforted,  taught,  and  reformed  the  prison¬ 
er  within  the  prison ;  and  what  is  to  them 
just  as  important,  she  helped  them  effectually 
to  find  honest  employment  at  home  when 
discharged.  Her  example,  with  that  of  the 
magistrates  of  Durham,  and  others  which 
abound  throughout  the  country,  show  what 
may  be  done  towards  settling  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  penitentiary  reform. 

Joseph  .John  Gurney  never  ceased  to 
follow  his  early,  excellent  views,  in  aid  of 
the  efforts  of  his  sister,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Sir 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  for  the  improvement  of  the  cri¬ 
minal  law  in  all  branches.  As  a  banker,  he 
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was  a  powerful  advocate  in  favor  of  making 
the  punishment  of  forgery  more  mild  ;  and, 
in  particular  cases,  he  was  an  unwearied, 
and  sometimes  successful,  intercessor  for 
the  mitigation  of  sentences  of  death. 

Flis  friendships  are  among  the  most  valu¬ 
able  subjects  of  this  record  of  a  good  man’s 
life.  Ilis  excellent  tutors  had  his  early 
attachment ;  and  his  near  relatives  shared 
his  affectionate  respect  for  the  high  qualities 
of  intelligence  and  principle  which  have 
placed  them  among  the  best  of  our  worthies. 
Of  distinguished  persons  not  related  to  him, 
but  with  whom  his  intercourse  wju*  intimate, 
the  most  detailed  accounts  concern  Mrs.  I 
Opie,  on  her  becoming  a  Friend,  Wilber-  j 
force,  and  Dr.  Chalmers.  An  original  memoir,  j 
cited  under  the  title  of  “Chalmeriana,”  sup¬ 
plies  the  following  extract.  After  dining 
with  Dr.  Bird  Sumner,  (the  present  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,)  Dr.  Chalmers,  and 
others,  he  tells  us — 

In  the  evening  Joanna  Bailie  joined  our  |)arty ; 
and,  after  the  bishop  and  others  w-ere  gone,  we 
formed  a  social  circle,  of  which  Chalmers  was 
the  centre.  Tlie  evidences  of  Christianity  be¬ 
came  again  the  topic  of  conversation.  The 
harmony  of  Scripture,  and  the  accordance  and 
correspoialence  of  one  part  with  another,  were,  I 
think,  adverted  to.  This  evidence  of  accordance 
is  one  to  which  Dr.  C.’s  mind  i.s  obviously  much 
alive.  He  knows  how  to  trace,  in  the  ada|>tatiun 
between  otie  branch  of  truth  and  anr»ther,  and 
especially  between  Gal’s  religion  and  man’s 
axperienc-*,  ilie  ma>ter-hand  of  perfect  wisdom 
and  goodness. 

Chalmers  — “The  historical  evidences  of 
Christianity  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  .satisfy 
the  scrutinizing  researches  of  the  learned;  and 
are  within  the  reach  of  all  well-educated  person-*. 
But  the  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  lies  within 
the  grasp  of  every  sincere  inquirer.  Every  man 
wIk)  reads  his  Bible,  and  compares  what  it  says 
of  mankind  with  the  records  of  his  own  expe¬ 
rience;  every  man  who  marks  the  adaptation  of 
its  mighty  system  of  doctrine  to  his  own  spiritual 
needs  as  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  furnished 
with  practical  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  our 
religion.  I  love  this  evidence.  It  is  wliat  I  call 
the  portable  evidence  nf  Christianity."  .  . 

VVhen  comparatively  ignorant  and  worldly,  he 
was  called  up<m  by  his  learned  friend.  Dr.  Brewster, 
to  write  the  article  on  Cliristianity  for  the  “Edin¬ 
burgh  Encyclopedia.’’  He  obeyed  the  summons, 
though^himself  scarcely  a  believer;  and  his  re¬ 
searches  in  order  to  this  end,  especially  the  study 
of  Scripture  itself,  were  the  means  first  of  con¬ 
vincing  his  understanding  nf  the  truth  of  religion, 
and  next  of  impressing  his  heart  with  a  sense  nf 
its  unspeakable  importance  and  excellence.  In 
the  whole  of  this  process  he  was  doubtless  mar¬ 
vellously  assisted  by  that  childlike  simplicity  of 
mind  which  he  recommended  to  us  so  beautifully, 


and  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  his  own  cha¬ 
racter  “  The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment, 
the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way.’’  .  . 

When  our  conversation  was  concluded,  my 
brother,  Samuel  Hoare.  took  me  with  him  on  the 
box  of  his  chariot,  and  drove  Dr.  Chalmers  and 
his  pleasing  wife  to  Wilberforce’s,  at  Higbwood 
Hall,  beyond  Hendon.  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his 
lady  were  engaged  to  stay  some  days  there ;  and 
we  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
company  of  the  senator  emeritus,  together  with 
that  of  Dr.  C.,  for  a  few  hours.  Our  morning 
passed  delightfully.  Chalmers  was,  indeed,  com¬ 
paratively  silent,  as  he  often  is  when  many  per¬ 
sons  are  collect^,  and  the  stream  of  conversation 
flowed  between  ourselves  and  the  ever  -  lively 
Wilberforce.  I  have  seldom  observed  a  ruore 
amusing  and  pleasing  contrast  between  two  great 
men  than  betw’een  Wilberforce  and  Chalmers. 
Chalmers  is  stout  and  erect,  with  a  broad  counte¬ 
nance;  Wilberforce  minute,  and  singularly  twist¬ 
ed  ;  Chalmers,  both  in  body  and  mind,  moves  with 
a  delicate  step  ;  Wilberforce,  infirm  as  he  is  in 
his  advanced  years,  flies  about  with  astonishing 
activity  ;  und  while,  with  nimble  finger,  he  seizes 
on  every  thing  that  adorns  or  diversifies  his  path,, 
his  mind  flits  from  object  to  object  with  unceasing 
versatility.  Chalmers  can  say  a  pleasant  thing 
now  und  then,  and  laugh  when  he  has  said  it,  and 
he  has  a  strong  touch  of  humor  in  his  counte¬ 
nance  ;  but  in  general  he  is  grave — his  thoughts 
gr<»w  to  a  great  size  before  they  are  uttered : 
Wilberforce  sparkles  with  life  and  wit,  and  the 
characteristic  of  his  mind  is  “  rapid  productive¬ 
ness.”  A  man  might  be  in  Chalmers’  company 
foran  hour,e-*pecially  in  a  party,  without  knowing 
who  or  what  he  was — though  in  the  end  he  would 
be  sure  to  be  detected  by  some  unexpected  dis¬ 
play  of  powerful  originality:  Wilberforce,  except 
when  fairly  asleep,  is  never  latent:  Chalmers 
knows  how  to  veil  himself  in  a  decent  cloud ; 
Wilberforce  is  always  in  sunshine.  Seldom,  I 
believe,  has  any  mind  been  more  strung  to  a  per¬ 
petual  tune  of  love  and  pnise.  Yet  these  persons, 
di.stinguished  as  they  are  from  the  world  at  large, 
and  from  each  other,  present  some  admirable 
points  of  resemblance.  Both  of  them  are  broad 
thinkers  and  liberal  feelers ;  both  of  them  are 
arrayed  in  humility,  meekness,  and  charity  ;  both 
appear  to  hold  self  in  little  reputation;  above  all, 
both  love  the  I.x)rd  Jesus  Christ,  and  reverently 
acknowledge  Him  to  be  their  only  Saviour. 

Wilberfi>rce  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant  at  Hull,  and  was  scarcely  more  than  of  age 
wtien  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for 
that  town.  But  he  was  not  long  to  occupy  this 
station,  for  a  higher  one  awaited  him.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Hull  election,  he  attended  the 
county  election  at  York;  where,  to  the  vast 
assembly  collected  in  the  castle  yard,  he  made  a 
speech  on  the  popular  question  of  the  day — Fox’s 
India  Bill.  His  eloqu^ce,  especially  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  course,  was,  as  I  understand, 
of  a  most  animated  and  diversified  character;  and 
his  voice  sonorous  and  mellifluous.  The  speech 
produced  an  almost  magical  effect  on  the  assem¬ 
bled  multitude ;  and  under  a  strong  and  apparently 
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nnaniinous  impulse,  they  crif^l  out,  “  VVe  will 
have  the  little  man  for  our  member In  short, 
though  without  pretensions  from  family  or  fortune 
to  the  honor  of  representing  that  vast  county,  he 
was  elecKHi  its  member  by  acclamation. 

Wilberforce  was  now  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  men.  His  fine  talents,  his  amiability,  his  wit, 
his  gayety,  adapted  him  for  the  highest  worldly 
circles  in  the  county.  Happily,  however,  that 
heavenly  Father  whom  his  pious  parents  had 
taught  him  to  love  in  early  life,  was  preparing  for 
him‘‘  better  things”  than*  the  blandishments  of  the 
world,  even  ‘*  things  which  accompany  salvation.” 
Not  long  after  his  election,  he  was  travelling 
through  France,  in  order  to  visit  a  sick  relation 
at  Nice,  in  company  w’ith  his  friend,  Isaac  Milner, 
afterwards  Dean  of  Carlisle,  a  person  somewhat 
older  and  more  serious  than  himself.  In  ttie 
course  of  their  journey  they  happened  to  converse 
about  a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire,  who,  liaving 
been  impressed  with  evangelical  views,  was 
remarkably  devoted  to  his  parochial  duties. 

Wilberforce. — “That  man  carries  things  a 
great  deal  too  far,  in  my  opinion.’' 

Milner  — “  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  conceive  that 
if  you  tried  him  by  the  standard  presented  to  us 
in  the  New  Testament,  you  would  change  that 
opinion  ” 

WiLBEiK.iRCE.  —  “Indeed,  Mdner — well,  I 
have  DO  objection  to  try  the  experiment  I  will 
read  the  New  Testament  with  you,  if  you  like, 
with  pleasure.” 

Important,  indeed,  were  the  results  of  this  ca¬ 
sual  and  unexpected  conversation.  The  twp 
friends  read  the  whole  of  the  .New  Testament 
together  as  they  journeyed  on  toward.s  Nice:  and 
this  single  perusal  of  the  records  of  inspiration 
was  so  blessed  to  W'ilberforce,  that  he  became  a 
new  man.— Ib.  pp.  409-413. 

Mr.  Gurney’s  appreciation  of  the  virtues 
of  individuals  among  his  own  people — the 
Friends — will  be  traced  with  great  interest 
in  the  extensive  intercoairse  which  the  con¬ 
trolling  plan  of  Quakerism  occasions  between 
its  members.  For  a  church  without  a  stated 
ministry,  this  body  is  under  a  system  of  in¬ 
ternal  supervision  beyond  all  others ;  and 
besides  the  examples  here  held  up  to  re¬ 
verence,  this  practical  supervision  brings 
forward  some  remarkable  cases  of  severe 
discipline  and  excommunication 

The  deliberative  character  of  the  philan¬ 
thropic  works  of  the  Friends  is  ciiriou*>ly  illus¬ 
trated  in  these  memoirs,  in  which  the  thread 
of  such  works  may  be  followed  for  many 
years.  Upon  a  special  topic  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  which  has  much  occupied  public  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
without  yet  producing  satisfactory  results, — 
the  treatment  of  the  aborigines  of  the  colo¬ 
nies, — there  is  an  early  entry  in  Mr.  Gurney’s 
Journal,  showing  that  the  ^ciety  of  Friends 
had  formally  considered  the  case,  and  resolved 
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to  make  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 
This  was  independently  of  the  question  of 
Negro  emancipation,  and  the  resolution  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  great  exertions  of 
Sir  Fowell  Buxton  in  the  same  field  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy.  Individual  Friends,  such  as 
Daniel  Wheeler  and  the  Backhouses,  obtained 
the  unanimous  approval  of  successive  “meet¬ 
ings”  to  their  “  missions”  to  the  E  i.stem 
Colonies  and  the  South  Seas.  A  similar 
sanction  is  recorded  in  1832,  as  given  to  the 
philanthropic  visit  of  John  and  Martha  Yeard- 
ley  to  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago.  Hannah  Kilham  had  previously 
devoted  her  life  to  the  cause  of  the  negroes 
in  West  Africa  with  the  warm  sympathy  of 
her  society  :  as,  at  a  mucli  earlier  date,  the 
17th  century,  Mary  Fisher  had  carried  out, 
with  success,  a  bold  resolution  to  visit  the 
Grand  Seignior  in  his  camp  on  the  Danube, 
in  order  to  bring  him  Chiistian  tidings  for 
his  good ! 

The  same  deliberative  spirit  prevails  on  all 
grave  occ  t'i'jns.  Even  the  quasi-missionary 
travels  of  Jo.seph  John  Gurney  to  America 
were  not  undertaken  without  the  formal 
approbation  of  the  religious  body  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  Under  such  auspices,  his 
life  was  literally  spent  “  in  going  about  doing 
good.”  Besides  frequent  visits  to  Friends 
in  his  ministry  in  various  countries,  he  made 
a  special  visit  of  philanthropy  to  Ireland  with 
Mrs.  Fry.  The  result  was  an  able  memoir 
upon  the  measures  wanted  to  regenerate 
that  country,  which  has  lately  received  high 
praise  from  the  ablest  Irish  authorities.  He 
also  visited  Scotland  for  a  i>enitentiary  object; 
and  more  than  once  passed  some  time  on  the 
Continent  to  inspect  the  benevolent  establish¬ 
ments  of  France,  Germany,  and  Holland. 

His  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  was  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these  excursions;  and 
its  result  was  a  decided  conviction  of  the 
benefit  of  Negro  emancipation. 

The  object  of  his  visit  to  America,  to  pro¬ 
mote  unity  among  the  Friends  by  ministerial 
appeals  to  all  the  members  of  the  Society, 
respecting  doctrinal  schism,  which  had  be¬ 
come  threatening,  met  with  more  reluctant 
assent,  which  accounts  for  some  painful 
passages  in.  his  Journal  Indeed,  the  contro¬ 
versial  character  of  some  of  his  labors  brings 
under  review  a  deplorable  schism,  which 
long  divided  the  Friends,  but  which,  unlike 
some  other  religious  differences,  although 
ending  in  some  secessions,  has  left,  we  are 
a.saured,  no  bitterness  behind. 

For  twenty  years  Mr.  Gurney  had  con- 
I  templated  a  visit  to  America  in  the  cause  of 
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the  Society.  So  early  as  1814,  a  minister  of 
the  Fiiends  from  the  United  States,  followed 
by  a  colleague,  had  been  formally  disavowed 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting, — the  one  for  dis¬ 
crediting  the  wiitinga  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  other  for  promulgating  Unitarian  doc¬ 
trines.  Towards  1826  and  1828,  a  separation 
took  place  from  the  main  body  in  6ve  out  of 
the  eight  of  the  American  Yearly  Meetings, 
under  the  influence  of  Elia.s  Hicks.  They 
had  been  led  on,  step  by  step,  to  the  same 
results. 

To  one  of  Joseph  John  Gurney’s  “cast  of 
mind,”  it  was  a  source  of  unhappiness  with¬ 
out  compen.-^ation  to  be  engaged  in  contro¬ 
versy  with  any  member  of  his  Society.  The 
elements  of  such  controversy  had,  however, 
long  existed  in  its  bosom — largely  in  Eng¬ 
land, — more  extensively  in  Ameiica. 

“There  were,”  says  Mr.  Rraitltwaitp.  “some 
menilx’rs  of  the  body  who,  whilst  distingui-hed 
for  their  warm  attachment  to  those  views  of  the 
spirituality  of  the  go^pel  wliicli  had  led  the  early 
Friends  to  the  disu.se  of  all  outward  rites  and 
ceremonies  in  the  wor^llip  of  God,  and  to  press 
home  to  the  consciences  of  men  the  practical 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  tlie  heart, 
were  yet,  perhaps,  hardly  enough  alive  to  the 
importance  of  keeping  stj-adily  in  view  the  great 
and  glorious  truths  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  GtaJ,  and  of  the  necessity  and  efl'rsry  of  his 
atoning  sacrifice  uf)on  the  cros.s.  t  hese  were 
not  indeed  disbelieved,  hut  they  had  eviiietttiy 
not  occupied  so  large  a  share  in  their  meditatiotis 
as  some  other  portions  of  divine  truth.  fVtirrs 
there  were  who,  though  brought  up  wiMi  g'-cat 
strictness  in  the  habits  and  usages  of  liie  societv, 
had  not  iinbil»'d  in  their  earlier  years  an  extended 
knowledge  of  scriptural  trtith,  and  who,  after 
leading  a  regular  and  blamelese  life  among  their 
fellow-men,  had,  in  their  middle  or  declining  age, 
been,  for  the  fir.st  time,  a-wakened  to  the  full  con¬ 
viction  that  their  salvation  wholly  tiepended  on  the 
free  and  unmerited  mercy  of  God  in  f’hrist  Jesus. 
This  was  indeed  a  new  light  to  their  soids,  and, 
under  the  painful  consciousness  that  they  were 
dark  before,  they  were  i<a)  rea«ly,  perhaps,  to  reject 
all  their  former  expeiieiices ;  tint  ready  to  think 
that  all  their  brethren  were  preci.sely  in  the  same 
condition  as  they  had  been  in;  t(N>  ready  to  make 
this  one  precious  doctrine  the  entire  sum  of  their 
Christianity.” — Vol.  ii.  pp.  12, 13. 

A  grave  incident  in  the  annals  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  brought  on  a  serious  crisis.  In  1829, 
a  solemn  declaration  t>f  its  principles  had  been 
made,  in  expectation  of  staying  the  spread  of 
differences  already  broken  out  in  America. 
Between  the  divergent  sections  of  the  body, 
Mr.  Gurney  sought  to  steer  a  middle  course, 
on  which  his  biographer  enlarges  with  com¬ 
mendable  fidelity.  After  stating  the  case  at 


large,  he  thus  sums  up  its  more  serious 
conclusioti : 

Such  was  the  state  of  Joseph  John  Gurney’s 
feelings  when,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  mi¬ 
nisterial  labors  in  London,  the  conflict  of  opinion 
amongst  Friends  in  this  country  was  brought  to 
a  crisis  by  the  publication  of  the  “Beacon,”  in  the 
l)egiiming  of  the  year  1835.  The  late  Isaac 
CrewdsoH,  of  Manchester,  the  author  of  this  work, 
was  a  man  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  a  large 
circle,  and  was  then  in  the  station  of  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  minister.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  all 
the  strictness  of  an  external  Quakerism,  and  had 
early  imbibed  a  strong  attacbment  to  its  usages; 
but  it  was  not  until  towards  middle  life  that  evan¬ 
gelical  truth  dawned  upon  his  ntind.  “  I  remem¬ 
ber,”  says  Jo.-eph  John  Gurney  in  his  Autobiogra¬ 
phy,  “telling  my  friend  Isaac  Crew dson,  ne  t  rly 
thn  e  years  before  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Beacon,’ 
that  he  and  I  had  started  in  our  race  from  opposite 
points,  had  met,  and  cros.sed  on  the  road.” 

“  I'his  puhlication  consisted,”  to  adopt  Joseph 
John  Gurney’s  description,  “of  a  ruiming  com¬ 
mentary  on  various  passages  in  the  sermons  of 
the  late  Elias  Hicks,  of  North  America,  who  had 
been  disowned  by  Friends  in  that  country;  and 
with  proof,  drawn  from  Scripture,  i>f  this  preach¬ 
er’s  perversitins  and  delusions,  are  mixed  up 
,  many  painful  inuendoes,  trenching,  in  various 
degrees,  on  our  well-known  views  of  the  spiritual¬ 
ity  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Indeed,  it  is  my  de¬ 
liberate  judgment,  that  the  work,  piofesaing  as  it 
does  to  defetid  sound  Cliiistianity,  has  an  un¬ 
deniable  tendency  to  undermine  the  precious  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  immediate  teaching,  guidance,  and 
goveriiiiient  of  the  Ihily  Spirit.  Calculated  as  it 
was  to  disparage  the  character  of  the  society,  it 
was  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  public  by 
placards  and  advertisements  of  various  kinds;  and 
was  the  means  of  bringing  down  u|H>n  us  a  shower 
of  otTensive  wea)K)ns,  in  reviews  and  other  publi¬ 
cations,  from  tmr  evangelical  fellow-Christians. 
'I'he  society  was,  in  no  common  degree,  held  up 
to  scorn  and  reproof;  the  common  butt  of  many 
who  were  destitute  of  any  correct  knowledge  of 
our  principles.”” — lb.  pp.  15,  16. 

Dating  more  than  ten  years  of  these  dis¬ 
tressing  agitations,  Mr.  Gurney,  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  perhaps 
suffert  d  the  most  acutely  under  the  trial  of 
the  hour,  and  from  appiehension  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  issue  of  that  trial.  During  this  whole 
period  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  he  might  by  suitable  efforts 
,  bring  petice  to  his  people,  by  testifying  per- 
I  sonally  and  plainly  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
f  truth.  Himself  a  Friend  from  conviction, 
even  mote  than  from  early  instruction,  he 
,  never  shrank  from  the  duty  of  giving  a  reason 
,  for  his  faith.  This  was  seen  at  a  later  period 
•  of  life  in  his  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
t  Christian  Observer,  “What  is  Quakerism?” 
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— to  which  he  adverts  in  his  journal  of  April, 
1845. 

In  the  next  year  he  had  an  opportunity, 
which  he  eagerly  seized,  to  draw  up  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  his  “  faith  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  iq 
the  immediate  and  perceptible  operation  of 
the  Spirit,  the  doctrine  of  the  mediatorial 
justification  of  the  penitent,  and  in  that  of  the 
Trinity,” — all  of  which  he  avers  had  always 
been  maintained  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  235.)  His  visit  of  three  years  to 
the  United  States  was  undertaken  in  the  hope 
of  healing  very  serious  difl’erences  on  these 
and  other  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline. 
He  entered  on  it  most  deliberately,  and  with 
all  the  apprehensions  which  pertirin  to  minds 
of  extreme  sensibility.  Indications  occur  to 
this  effect  in  his  journal,  not  to  be  read 
without  the  greatest  pain.  The  brave  spirit, 
urged  almost  perhaps  beyond  its  strength  by 
the  purest  moiives,  to  buffet  with  contrariety 
of  opinions,  had  resolved  to  appeal  in  person 
to  the  members  of  the  Society,  in  the  hope  to 
bring  back  those  he  held  to  be  erring  to  the 
common  fo’d.  A  degree  of  nervous  inhrmity, 
seldom  experienced,  was  here  joined  to  an 
indomitable  resolution  to  act  up  to  bis  sense 
of  right,  and  was  near  overpowering  it.  In 
the  distraction  of  mind,  not  unapt  to  be  oc- 
c  sioned  by  the  terrors  of  the  ocerm,  added  to 
the  sinking  of  heart  that  might  well  attend  a 
mission  to  charge  dangerous  error  upon  his 
brethren,  a  flitting  thought  of  despair  cros.sed 
even  the  benevolent  Joseph  John  Gurney. 
On  the  voyage  to  America  he  one  day  ex¬ 
presses  himself  thus ; — "We  have  had  adverse 
winds ;  dead  calm  ;  fair  wind  for  a  season,  and 
now  somewhat  the  contrary  again.  How  in- 
incontrollable  is  this  moving  power  by  any 
human  being !  .  .  ,  .  My  condition  is  one  of 
much  lowness,  for  the  enemy  had  been  beating 
against  me  within,  with  many  a  stormy,  rest¬ 
less  wa\e  ;  so  that  the  suggestion  aiose.  Am  I 
a  Jonah,  to  stay  the  vessel  on  its  course  ?  This 
temptation,  however,  left  me,  after  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  meeting*  in  the  large  dark  hold  of  the 
vessel,  with  the  steerage  passengers  before  they 
retired  to  rest." 

He  discharged  his  mission,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  exemplarily ;  what  he  effected, 
even  on  minor  points,  will  be  told  in  his  own 
words ; — 

“I  think.”  he  says,  as  a  narrative  to  his  children, 
“my  visit  has  been  the  means,  through  mercy,  of 
leading  many,  especially  of  the  young,  to  clearer 
views  of  tlie  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
to  a  firmer  and  more  intelligent  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  our  own  society,  than  they  had  ever 
felt  before.  So  far  from  having  at  all  unsettled 


their  Quakerism,  my  ministry  has  been  the  means, 
under  the  divine  blessing,  of  inducing  many  of 
tliem,  especially  of  the  young  men,  to  renounce 
the  habits  of  the  world,  and,  as  a  token  of  their 
allegiance  to  the  Saviour,  to  adopt  the  plain  dress 
and  language  which  unquestionably  b^ome  our 
Christian  profession.” — lb.  p.  223. 

The  Society  in  America  solemnly  declared 
their  approval  of  his  course.  Nevertheless, 
after  his  return,  warm  discussions  were  kept  up 
respecting  his  exposition  of  his  religious  views. 
In  reference  to  charges  against  him  on  this 
subject,  in  184,’),  he  expressed  his  readiness  to 
submit  his  writings  to  the  judgment  of  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  Society.  He 
passed  the  ordeal  unharmed  ;  but  opponents 
were  not  wanting  to  embitter  the  latter  years 
of  one  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  efforts 
to  know  the  truth  himself,  and  to  conciliate 
them  by  earnest  and  affectionate  appeals. 
The  character  of  the  man  was,  indeed,  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  a  guaranty  of  the 
innocence  of  the  disputant.  So  mild  and 
benevolent  was  his  nature,  that  he  was  in¬ 
capable  of  coldly  reproving  an  erring  child ; 
and  his  own  obvious  and  intense  pain  when 
the  fault  of  such  ah  one  was  perceived, 
proved  the  child’s  severest  punishment. 
This  part  of  bis  character  is  beautifully  set 
forth  in  his  daughter’s  "  Recollections”  of 
him  annexed  to  the  Memoirs. 

How  nearly  his  candor  approaches  to  per¬ 
fection  is  demonstrated  by  his  journal ;  every 
thought  is  here  curiously  analyzed,  and  every 
action  told  in  its  minutest  circumstances.  It 
is  another  admirable  trait,  in  this  good  man’s 
character  that  he  has  no  respect  of  persons. 
The  humblest  have  his  sympathy  and  his 
personal  attentions  —  as  his  just  sense  of 
good-breeding  made  )iim  appreciated  by  the 
more  refined,  and  acceptable  to  the  highest 
members  of  society.  His  generosity  knew 
no  bounds ;  and  in  perusing  his  curious  re¬ 
flections  upon  his  own  splendid  fortune,  with 
his  doubts  whether  to  be  so  rich  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  Christian  calling,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  feel  that  the  good  use  of 
riches  sanctifies  their  diligent,  honorable 
acquisition,  dangerous  as  their  abuse  is  to 
the  individual,  and  injurious  as  that  abuse  is 
to  society  at  large. 

That  such  a  man  should  have  passed  away 
honored  by  all,  will  surprise  none.  The 
words  of  his  long-esteemed  friend,  the  Rev. 
John  Alexander,  of  Norwich,  in  his  “Brief 
Memoir,”  leave  nothing  to  be  added: 

“Hifi  death. 4th  January,  1847,tn  his  59th  year, 
has  furnished,”  says’  Mr.  Alexander,  “the  prin- 
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eipal  topic  of  conversation  in  every  family,  in 
every  private  circle,  in  every  group  by  the  way- 
aide.  Persons  of  all  classes  and  of  every  age, 
however  various  in  opinion  on  other  subjects, 
have  united  in  their  high  estimate  of  the  character 
of  the  deceased,  and  in  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  recalling  excellences  of  which  now,  alas !  the 
memory  alone  remains.  Each  individual  has  had 
his  own  story  to  tell  of  some  public  beneht,  or  of 
some  kindness  shown  to  others  or  himself;  and 
innumerable  acts  of  beneficence,  long  forgotten 
amidst  the  crowd  of  more  recent  instances,  have 
been  related  and  listened  to  with  the  mournful 
pleasure  incident  to  such  a  theme.  The  ver^ 
street  gossip  of  Norwich  during  the  past  week,  if 
it  could  have  been  collected  and  recorded,  would 
doubtless  furnish  an  almost  unparalleled  tribute 
to  departed  worth.” 

“  The  funeral  itself,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  these  unusual  preliminaries,  was  an 
extraordinary  scene.  The  entire  city  suspended 


business,  in  order  to  witness  or  to  take  part  in  it.’ 
— Ib.  pp.  516-518. 

Mr.  Brailhwaite’s  volumes  are  ably  written, 
and  they  are  a  valuable  addition  to  a  branch 
of  our  literature  —  the  biographiet  of  the 
Friends — on  which  they  who  are  best  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  productions  of  the  British 
press  in  the  last  two  centuries  set  a  high 
value.  The  patriarchal  hospitality  of  the 
E^rlham  family;  the  affectionate  intercourse 
of  its  eminent  members  with  each  other;  the 
unwearied  versatility  of  Joseph  John  Gurney’s 
philanthropy,  are  here  well  displayed.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  future  editions  of  the  work 
will  be  still  more  enriched  from  his  remaining 
journals  and  correspondence,  of  which  what 
is  produced  gives  large  promise. 


From  the  Wetlmineter  Review. 

THE  BEARD.* 


When  Erasmus,  nearly  three  centuries 
and  a  half  ago,  published  bis  “  Encomium 
Moriaj,”  he  thought  it  necessary  to  remark, 
that  sports  were  allowable  in  literature  as 
well  as  in  other  departments  of  life;  and  that 
if  he  did  praise  Folly,  he  did  not  praise  it 
like  a  fool.  What  Erasmus  condescended  to 
do,  modem  litUrateurs  may  well  not  be 
ashamed  of;  and  therefore,  if  we  choose  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  such  a  subject  as  the 
agitation  for  the  restoration  of  beards  and 
moustachios  to  their  historic  position  on  the 
English  countenance,  we  hope  we  shall  not 
incur  the  imputation  of  an  undue  levity. 
But,  indeed,  so  far  from  the  beard’s  requiring 
an  apology  in  this  way,  it  would  not  be  difli- 
cult  to  show  that  in  every  age  it  has  had  a 
philosophical  relation  to  institutions.  Thus, 
once  it  was  a  symbol  of  patriarchal  majesty  ; 
next,  of  general  manliness ;  then,  of  devotion 
to  speculative  pursuits.  It  has  lisen  and 


*  The  Human  Hair  popularly  and  phyiiologieally 
eontidered,  Ac.  By  Alexander  Rowland.  Piper 
Brothers  A  Co.  1853. 

ThePhilotophyof  Beardt,  A  Lecture.  By  T.  S. 
Cowing.  Ipswich. 

The  Beard  Why  do  toe  cut  it  off  f  By  David.  Lon¬ 
don:  Boewo^.  1854. 


fallen  as  empires  have  risen  and  fallen.  And 
its  being  an  object  of  so  much  contest  and 
dispute  just  now,  is  profoundly  natural.  For 
what  tradition  or  establishment  is  not  just 
now  in  pretty  much  the  same  critical  state  ? 
So  that  the  more  speculative  of  mankind  are 
beginning  to  inquire,  in  fact,  whether  the 
beard  is  ”  used  up”  as  an  institution,  and  the 
demand  for  its  revival  merely  an  unhealthy 
movement,  of  the  nature  of  romanticism  ;  or 
whether  it  has  suflfered  an  unjust  exile  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  and  has  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  its  recall  to  its  ancient  honors.  Such 
being  the  case,  a  glance  at  its  civil  and  liter¬ 
ary  history  may  reasonably  be  expected  in 
our  review.  We  premise  distinctly,  that  we  are 
totally  without  prejudice  in  the  matter.  We 
approach  the  subject  with  the  impartiality 
of  Cicero’s  friends  of  the  New  Academy. 
All  that  we  claim  is  freedom  from  tyranny  on 
the  one  side  and  the  other ;  that  he  who 
wears  a  beard,  and  he  who  rejects  it,  may 
equally  be  permitted  liberty  of  conscience. 
So  that  we  neither  advocate  nor  do  we  op¬ 
pose  its  adoption ;  knowing,  however,  that 
after  the  heavy  hand  of  exclusion  has  rested 
on  the  custom  so  long,  it  is  difficult  to  sketch 
its  history  (however  meagerly)  without  ap¬ 
pearing  as  its  advocate. 
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It  may  be  remarked  that  the  beard  is  at 
present  in  what  we  must  venture  to  call  an 
unnatural  position  in  Europe.  Once,  the 
symbol  of  patriarch  and  king,  (and  so  of  the 
highest  kind  of  order,)  it  is  now,  it  would 
seem,  that  of  revolution,  democracy,  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  existing  institutions.  Con¬ 
servatism  and  respectability  (and  after  them, 
plausibility  and  its  companions)  shave  close. 
The  moustachio  enjoys  military  honor,  indeed. 
But  the  beard  itself  is  from  sea  to  sea  in  dis¬ 
favor  with  power  and  order.  It  is  hat<‘d  at 
once  by  the  King  of  Naples  and  by  Mrs. 
Grundy.  In  England,  too,  public  opinion 
(which  compensates  with  us  for  the  smallness 
of  our  standing  army)  is  perhaps  harder  on 
the  beard  than  it  is  anywhere  else.  All 
kinds  of  offices  discourage  or  prohibit  it  ;* 
only  a  few  travellers,  artists,  men  of  letters, 
and  philosophers  wear  it ;  and  to  adopt  it 
places  you  under  the  imputation  of  Arianism, 
or  dissipation,  or  something  as  terrible,  with 
the  re.'pectable  classes.  Yet  this  opposition 
proves  unable  to  stem  the  rising  agitation. 
Pamphlets  accumulate  on  the  question  ;  and 
the  curiosity  about  it  has  reached  that  de¬ 
gree  of  liveliness  which  authorizes  us  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it  a  movement. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  heard  in  primeval 
periods,  no  doubt  can  exist ;  and  enviable  is 
the  vision  of  the  fathers  of  the  world  with 
their  tony  hair.  “By  the  Jews,”  says  an 
antiquary .t  “  it  was  esteemed  a  great  dig¬ 
nity.”  “  Ve  shall  not  round  the  corners  of 
your  heads,  neither  shalt  thou  mar  the  corners 
of  thy  beard  ”  So  it  is  said  in  Leviticus.  And 
with  regard  to  priests,  specially,  it  is  there 
prescribed;  “  They  shall  not  make  baldness 
upon  their  head,  neither  shall  they  shave  otf 
the  coiner  of  their  beard.”  The  dignity  so 
preserved  was  no  doubt  part  of  that  general 
dignity  of  age  which  is  to  be  reverenced. 
“  Thou  shall  rise  up  before  the  hoarv  head, 
and  honor  the  face  of  the  old  man.”  ([.le- 
viticus  xix.  32.)  The  natural  feeling  of  early 
periods  seems  to  be  in  f»vor  of  it  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  dignity  ;  and  the  imagination  does  not 
tolerate  the  thought  of  a  patriarch  or  pro¬ 
phet  with  a  razor  in  his  hand.  Thus  with 
the  classics  : — the  gods  were  bearded.  So 


*  “A  Preston  firm  has  hinted  to  its  young  men, 
in  the  most  polite  terms,  that  they  are  not  to 
wear  the  moustachio — they  are  ‘  requested’  not  to 
wear  it  'during  bu*ine»»  hours.' —  Spectator, 
March  18,  1854.  Was  this  spark  of  humor  unoon- 
scionsly  struck  out  of  the  flinty  capitalists!  Or  is 
the  anecdote  too  good  to  be  true  f 

f  “  Some  Account  of  the  Beard  and  Moustachio.” 
By  John  Adey  Repton,  F.  S.  A. 


with  early  England.  When  Gray  would 
depict  the  extreme  misery  of  his  bard,  he 
says — 

I^se  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air. 

How,  again,  did  the  hand  of  Michael  Angelo 
revel  in  the  creation  of  the  beard  of  Moses  ? 
What  other  feeling  made  Knox  say,  “  Better 
that  women  weep,  than  that  bearded  men  be 
made  to  weep!”  Patriarch,  piiest,  bard, 
king — to  all  of  these,  the  ornament  was  felt 
to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  their  station,  its 
outward  sign  and  symbol.  The  Thunderer 
was  sitting  in  his  majesty,  when  the  sea-god¬ 
dess  appeared  suppliant — 

— one  hand  she  placed 

Beneath  his  beard,  and  one  his  knees  embraced. 

Pope’s  Iliad,  i.  650, 1. 

And  when  Achilles  was  impressed  with  reve¬ 
rence  for  the  form  of  sorrowing  old  Priam, 
and 

(In  his  white  beard  and  form  majestic  gazed — 

Not  unrelenting — 

much  of  that  reverence  must  have  been  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  venerable  appendage  ;  which,  also, 
WHS  worn  hy  the  chiefs,  by  Agamemnon  and 
Ulysses.  First  of  all,  then,  what  we  may 
call  a  beard  tradition  descended  from  the 
heroic  period,  and  thus  it  was  that,  in  ages 
when  shaving  had  been  established  as  a  cus¬ 
tom,  men  still  spoke  of  the  “  bearded  ones,” 
their  ancestors,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis. 
When  Cicero  is  lashing  the  affected  gravity 
and  severity  of  the  infamous  Piso,  he  tells 
you,  that  you  would  have  thought  you  were 
looking  at  “  aliquem  ex  Itarhatis  illis,  exem- 
filum  veteris  imperii,  imaginem  antiquatatis.” 
There  is  a  similar  allusion  to  the  terrible  bar¬ 
bie  of  the  ansient  statues  and  “  imagines,”  in 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  his  minor 
speeches,  the  Pro  Calio  When  Perseus  in¬ 
troduces  Socrates  in  the  fourth  of  his  satires, 
he  speaks  of  him  as  the  barbatum  magis- 
trum,”  whereupon  Casaubon,  his  most  distin¬ 
guished  commentator,  (he  of  the  mighty 
learning  and  the  twenty  children,)  remarks 
that  Perseus  so  called  him  —  ‘‘non,  solum, 
quia  barbam  alebat  Socrates,”  but  also,  be¬ 
cause  the  Romans  were  wont  to  speak  of 
their  ancestors  as  “  bearded,”  when  they 
praised  them.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the 
most  patriotic  Romans  of  the  shaven  period 
(to  waive  any  mention  of  the  barbula  or 
goatee,  of  which,  presently  1)  looked  back 
with  a  certain  tenderness  and  reverence  to 
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the  beards  of  their  progenitors,  as  if  there 
were  something  naturally  worshipful  in  those 
objects. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  (as  Mr.  Carlyle 
would  say)  is  thus  expressed  by  Becker  in 
his  “Charicles,”  where  he  lays  it  down,  that 
“  the  beard  was  not  looked  on  as  a  trouble¬ 
some  burden,  but  as  a  dignified  ornament  of 
ripe  manhood  and  old  age.”  He  confesses 
that  shaving  it  was  in  vogue  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod,”  but  maintains  that  “  the  innovation  was 
stoutlv  resisted.”  Before  we  speak  of  this 
innovation,  let,  us  not  forget  that  “memorable 
scene”  of  Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls,  w  hen 
an  insult  offered  to  the  beard  of  M.  Papirius 
by  a  Gaul  (an  unintentional  insult,  it  would 
seem,  but  the  result  of  the  most  barbarous 
ignorance)  led  to  unholy  slaughter.  The 
Gauls  had  entered,  Livy  tells  us,  and  looked 
on  the  spectacle  of  the  old  grandees  sitting 
each  at  his  threshold — “hand  secusquam  ve- 
nerabundi.”  A  soldier  could  not  resist  rever¬ 
ently  stioking  {jHrmulcens)  the  beaid  of  M. 
Papirius,  (and  they  all  wore  beards  long 
then,  Livy  says,)  but  the  old  man  blazed  up 
into  sacred  wrath  at  the  profane  touch  ; 
struck  him  with  his  ivory  sceptre,  and  “  ab 
to,  initium  casdis  ortum.”*  The  beard  was 
avenged,  but  the  old  men  were  murdered  ; 
every  thing  was  lost  but  the  lajard’s  honor. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  agreed  that 
shaving  was  introduced  into  Greece  in  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great’s  lime.  It  is  said  that  “that 
pnnceo'dered  the  Macedonians  to  freshaveil, 
lest  the  fxMid  should  aft'ord  a  handle  to  their 
enemies.”]  Here  we  might  observe,  that 
the  bt'ard  saw  the  l)e^t  days  of  (treece  ;  as 
it  did  the  purest  days  of  Rome.  But  leaving 
the  reader  to  his  own  reflections  on  that  co¬ 
incidence,  we  will  transcribe  for  popular  pe¬ 
rusal  from  Mr.  Bohn’s  “Alhenapus,”  just 
published,  the  passage  testifying  to  this  fact 
— the  orthodox  passage  to  quote  in  support 
of  it,  which  coinmentHtor  hands  to  commen¬ 
tator,  from  geneiation  to  generation. 

“And  this  custom  of  shaving  the  heard 
originated  In  the  age  of  Alexander,  as  Chry- 
sippus  tells  us  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Beautiful  and  on  Pleasure.  And 
I  think  it  will  not  be  unseasonable  if  1  quote 
what  he  says  ;  for  he  is  an  author  of  whom 
I  am  very  fond,  on  account  of  his  great 
learning  and  his  gentle,  good-humored  di-po¬ 
sition.  And  this  is  the  language  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher  :  —  ‘  The  custom  of  shaving  the 
beard  was  introduced  in  the  lime  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  for  the  people  in  earlier  times  did  not 

*  Liv.  V.  41.  f  Encyc.  Brit,  art  Beard. 


practise  it;  and  Timotheus,  the  flute-player, 
used  to  play  on  the  flute,  having  a  very 
long  beard.  And  at  Athens,  they  even  now 
remember  that  the  man  who  first  shaved  his 
chin  was  given  the  name  of  Kopar^  *  on 
which  account,  Alexis  says — 

Do  you  see  any  man  «  hose  beard  has  been 
Removed  by  sharp  itch-plasters  or  by  razors  ? 

In  one  of  these  two  ways  lie  may  be  spoken  of: 
Either  he  seems  to  me  to  think  of  war, 

And  s«>  lobe  rehearsing  acts  of  fierce 
Hostility  against  his  beard  ami  chin  ; 

Or  else  he’s  some  complaint  of  wealthy  n.en. 

For  how.  I  pray  you,  do  yoiir  beards  annoy  you  ? 
H  ards  by  which  best  you  may  he  knaun  as  men? 
Unless,  indeed,  you’re  planning  now  some  deed 
Unworthy  of  the  character  of  men. 

And  Diogenes,  when  he  saw  some  one  once, 
whose  chin  was  smooth,  said, — '  I  am  afraid 
you  think  you  have  great  ground  to  accuse 
nature  for  having  made  you  a  man,  and  not 
a  woman.’  ”f 

The  line  in  italics  expresses  a  common 
popular  notion  about  the  beard, — and  which 
has  survived  generations  of  barbers,  viz., 
that  it  is  a  mark  of  manly  potence  to  have 
a  sturdy  one.  Hence,  we  still  hear  old  gen¬ 
tlemen  sneer  at  a  “  beardless  boy,”  which 
surely  has  an  inconsistent  sound  from  individ¬ 
uals  who  daily  labor  to  be  b*  aidless  ll.em- 
selves.  In  the  same  involuntary  homage, 
we  now  talk  of  “  bearding”  a  foe,  recognizing 
virtually  the  idea  which  yet  we  contemn  in 
particular;  and  testifying  to  the  naturalness 
of  letting  the  beard  grow.  Taking  the  first 
stage  in  beard-history  to  be  the  era  of  the 
heroic  and  patriarchal  beard  (when  it  is  even 
a  sanctified  object) — the  second  is  the  era 
when  it  is  a  .sign  of  general  manliness,  when 
a  TTutywi’  fiaOig  indicates  a  sturdy  character. 
But  a  period  comes,  when  the  human  lace 
grows  luxurious;  when  it  grows  mechanical 
and  commercial ;  the  age  of  the  hero  is  gone 
by  ;  the  position  of  the  priest  is  becoming 
doubtful:  the  lime  of  the  barber  is  at  hand  ! 
Greece  shaved,  after  it  had  lost  its  liberty; 
Rome  shaved — but  not,  also,  till  compara¬ 
tively  late  in  its  history ;  and  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  arts,  Rome  was  an  imitator. 
The  first  Roman  tonsores  came  from  Sicily, 
B.  c.  300.  This  statement  Pliny  copies  from 
Varro.  The  younger  Africanus  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  Roman  who  shaved  every 
day,  as  we  do ;  and  Aulus  Gellius  speaks 


♦  From  /cc<p<j,  to  cut  the  hair. 

]  The  Deipnoeophiets,  Ac.  Literally  translated 
by  C.  D.  Yonge.  B.  A.  Bohn. 
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of  his  having  read  that  this  was  done  in 
middle  life  by  the  nobiles  virot  of  that  age. 
But  it  is  a  very  noticeable  feature  that  the 
philosophical  world  generally  seems  to  have 
protested  against  the  practice.  “  The  so¬ 
phists,”  (says  Becker  in  the  “  Charicles,”) 
partly,  at  least,  kept  to  the  ancient  fash¬ 
ion.”  We  have  heard  the  remark  of  Dio¬ 
genes  :  there  are  doubtless  statues  even  of 
philosophers,  without  the  beard ;  but  that  the 
beard  was  part  of  the  general  “  get-up”  of 
a  professed  philosopher,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  facts  about  the  social  life  of  antiquity. 

A  professed  philosopher,  and  especially  one 
of  thi>ee  later  fellows,  (who  unhappily 
brought  at  once  philosophy  and  the  beard 
itself  into  disgrace,)  was  no  more  complete 
without  a  beard  (generally  a  terrible  one, 
such  as  that  with  which  Virgil  has  endowed 
Charon)  than  without  a  head. 

A  supporter  of  the  beard  might  very  plau¬ 
sibly  maintain,  that  this  fact  came  to  be  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  philosopher,  because  he 
stood  for  the  absolutely  and  eternally  6t  and 
beautiful.  In  the  decay  of  national  religions, 
and  the  corruption  of  national  taste,  he  took 
his  stand  upon  the  eternal  truths  of  nature, 
and  witnessed  for  them  against  the  decaying 
world.  What  saith  the  golden  -  tongued 
Ctcero,  (too  much  neglected  by  the  beard¬ 
shaving  youth  of  this  age?)  He,  writing 
of  the  formation  of  the  academic  and  peri¬ 
patetic  sects — says,  “Ac  primam  illam  par¬ 
tem,  bene  vivendi,  a  natura  petebant.”* 
Doubtless,  then,  it  was  in  homage  to  nature 
that  philosophy  retained  the  beard ;  meaning 
to  protest  against  mere  fashion  and  change  ;  | 
and  likewise  respecting  the  antique  tradition 
of  purer  and  earlier  periods.  But  this  in¬ 
sulting  contempt  of  public  opinion  provoked 
reprisals.  In  proverb  and  in  epigram,  the 
ancient  world  retaliated.  The  comic  writers 
(in  all  ages,  a  genial  sort  of  race,  and  hateful 
of  all  pretence  to  superior  virtue)  embodied 
this  retaliation  in  literature.  It  was  openly 
urged,  that  the  beard  was  the  only  thing 
philosophical  about  many  a  so-called  phi¬ 
losopher  !  An  epigram  asserted,  that  if  the 
beard  made  the  philosopher,  the  claim  of 
the  goat  to  Platonic  honors  must  not  be 
overlooked !  And  the  current  proverb — 
“  The  beard  does  not  make  the  philosopher,” 
— rebuked  the  haughtiness  of  many  a  well- 
thatched  chin. 

No  one  can  deny  that  a  large  class  of  so- 
called  “  philosophers”  were  what  we  should 
designate  intolerable  bores.  They  were  at 
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once  the  scandal  of  respectable  and  the  tor¬ 
ture  of  intellectual  circles.  Ruffians  of  hide¬ 
ous  aspect,  dirty  person,  and  mendicant  im¬ 
portunity,  eternally  babbling  of  the  xummum 
bonum,  and  abusing  a  world  desirous  of  pay¬ 
ing  its  way  in  peace,  infested  the  fair  and 
potent  cities  of  the  ancient  world.  Horace 
tickled  them  ;  Martial  peppered  them  ;  Juve¬ 
nal  flayed  them.  Scandal  loved  to  hint 
that  the  philosophic  cloak  covered  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  offences,  dark  as  those  which  the 
stoics  and  cynics  charged  on  the  world.  The 
Aretalogus,  in  fact,  was  at  once  a  bore  and  a 
reproach :  suspicious  in  bis  conduct,  and  con¬ 
temptible  in  his  person,  the  public  conscience 
yet  felt  that  there  was  a  justice  in  his  gibe, 
and  thin-skinned  respectability  shrank  from 
his  blistering  tongue.  Often,  indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  combined  in  himself,  cynic, 
pauper,  libeller,  moralist,  tuft-hunter,  and 
diner-out.  How  charmingly  has  Horace 
sketched  the  tribe ;  and  with  what  fine  hu¬ 
mor  does  he  pray  the  gods  to  endow  Dama- 
sippus,  in  exchange  for  his  wisdom,  with  a 
barber ! 

Di  te,  Damasippe,  deaeque 
Verum  ob  consilium  donent  tonsore  I 

It  would  seem  that  the  boys  even  loved  to 
have  a  tug  at  the  stoic  beard,  (Sat.  i.  3,)  and 
Martial’s  contempt  for  Antiochus  the  barber, 
seems  unable  to  prompt  him  to  any  deeper 
curse  than  that  he  may  have  pauper,  cynic, 
and  stoic  beards  to  trim — 

Tondeat  hie  inopes  Cynicos,  et  Stoica  menta. 

Ep.  lib.  xi.  84. 

Yet,  it  might  be  urged,  that  the  wearing  of 
the  beard  by  some  questionable  vagabonds 
who  called  themselves  philosophers,  was  but 
a  corruption  of  the  institution  of  Pogonotro- 
phy  ?  Are  the  monks  of  Erasmus’s  time 
held  to  have  dishonored  all  ancient  and  pious 
monasticism  ?  Do  we  not  still  honor  philoso¬ 
phy  in  spite  of  the  abuse  that  has  been  made 
of  its  name?  Shall  the  beard  of  Socrates 
be  forgotten,  because  the  cynic  of  a  later 
period  dishonored  the  ancient  and  honorable 
appendage?  Let  us  distinguish,  as  Herodes 
Atticus  (who  was  consul  a.  d.  143)  distin¬ 
guished.  The  tale  is  in  Aulus  Gellius.  A 
man  of  this  questionable  school,  “  barb& 
prope  nd  pubem  usque  porrecta,”  came  to 
him,  begging.  Being  asked  what  he  was, 
he  replied,  sharply,  that  he  was  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  wondered  that  the  inquirer  should 
ask.  Admirable  was  the  retort.  ‘‘  Video 
barbam  et  pallium ;  philosophum  nondum 


Acad.  Poaterior.  lib.  Le.fi. 
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video.”  "  I  see  the  beard  and  cloak ;  the 
philosopher  I  do  not  see !”  As  Herodes 
would  not  suffer  the  fellow  to  do  discredit  to 
the  name  of  philosopher,  so,  let  us  not  suffer 
him  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  beard. 

We  have  hinted  at  the  barbula,  or  goatee. 

In  Cicero’s  times,  the  genuine  beard  was  not 
worn  by  society.  But  the  barbula  seems  to 
have  been  affected  by  the  young  Roman 
“  swells us  we  see  in  the  above-mentioned 
Pro  Cctlio  of  the  divine  orator.  He  there 
rallies  Clodia  with  much  humor,  and  hap¬ 
pening  to  allude  to  the  “  bearded”  of  old 
days,  brings  in,  by  a  side-wind,  that  he  does 
not  mean  that  “  barbula"  with  which  she  is 
delighted,  &c.  But  the  regular  “  fjarba” 
was  not  then  worn,  except  in  mourning, 
when  the  Romans  let  their  beard  and  hair 
grow.  No  doubt,  many  a  chin  grew  dark 
when  the  mourning  for  Cicero’s  exile  began, 
among  the  youth  of  Rome.  Suetonius  (in 
Julius  Caesar,  c.  67)  states  that  Caesar  let 
his  beard  grow,  “audit A  TiturianA  clade,” 
and  did  not  cut  it  off,  till  he  had  revenged 
himself.  The  same  curious  and  interesting 
writer  supplies  us  with  other  illustrations  of 
our  subject.  He  tells  us  that  Caesar,  in  an 
altercation,  absolutely  violated  the  beard  of 
an  Eastern  prince  (barbam  invatit.)  He  in¬ 
forms  us  that  Augustus,  too,  let  his  beard 
and  hair  grow,  after  the  terrible  Varian  ca¬ 
tastrophe  ;  though,  in  general,  he  resigned 
himself  with  indifference  to  his  tensors,  to  be 
clipped  or  shaven,  and  read  during  the  ope¬ 
ration.  Further,  he  has  preserved  for  all 
posterity  the  cuiious  fact,  (which  so  survives, 
when  so  much  is  hopelessly  lost!)  that  when 
Nero  dedicated  his  first  beard,  (which  was 
consecrated  by  the  Roman  youth,  on  a  festal 
day,)  he  enclosed  the  valuable  offering  in  a 
golden  box  adorned  with  precious  pearls,  and 
consecrated  it  in  the  Capitol ! 

The  beard  began  to  revive  again  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  But  of  all  the  em¬ 
perors  who  wore  that  ornament,  none  creates 
so  much  interest  in  posterity  as  the  Emperor 
Julian.  His  beard  is  the  most  famous  beard 
in  history,  and  hangs  up  like  the  hair  of  Ber¬ 
enice,  world-famous  for  ever.  All  English¬ 
men  early  learn  to  wonder  over  it,  from  the 
pages  of  Gibbon.  The  Mtsopoaos,  which 
the  Emperor  wrote  to  confound  the  audacious 
rabble  of  Antioch,  who  had  presumed  to 
sneer  at  it — we,  indeed,  have  only  consulted 
it  in  the  version  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie, 
(reserving  a  profounder  study  of  that  famous 
piece  for  our  maturer  years) — yet  a  version 
which  was  of  value  to  Gibbon,  as  he  tells  us, 
is  not  to  be  pooh-poohed  by  an  age  like  ours. 


What,  then,  are  the  facts?  Let  us  suffer 
the  Emperor  to  speak  through  the  medium 
of  the  Abbd ; — 

“  I  commence  with  my  countenance.  It 
had  nothing  regular,  or  particularly  agreeable 
about  it;  and  out  of  humor  and  whimsicality, 
and  just  to  punish  it  for  not  being  handsome, 

1  have  made  it  ugly  by  carrying  this  long 
and  peopled  beard." 

“  Cette  barbe  longue  et  peuplee !”  The 
Abb6  refers  the  reader  to  his  notes,  and 
there  (having,  as  it  were,  got  you  up  in  a 
corner,  where  he  can  talk  over  the  awful  al¬ 
lusion  quietly)  he  relates  how  shocked  his 
friends  were  at  Julian’s  levity,  (for  of  course 
he  must  be  joking,)  and  how  they  advised 
him  to  suppress  the  fact; — further  commu¬ 
nicating  to  you  that  the  rest  runs  as  follows  : 

“  It  serves  as  a  forest  for  troublesome 
little  animals,  that  I  suffer  to  roam  there  with 
impunity  !” 

What  are  we  to  say  to  this  ?  The  world 
does  not  seem  to  be  quite  clear  whether  the 
Emperor  was  joking  or  not.  But  in  an  iron¬ 
ical  work,  one  is  entitled  to  a  good  deal  of 
license,  and  Julian  is  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  is  the 
great  and  standard  specimen  of  the  class  of 
men  whose  tendency  is  to  attempt  to  restore 
exhausted  forms  of  life;  and  that  there  may 
have  been  a  certain  affectation  (if  not  mor¬ 
bidity)  in  his  wish  to  possess  a  genuine,  an¬ 
tique,  philosophical  barba,  or  pogon.  Yet, 
what  then?  Were  “little  animals”  known 
to  the  primitive  barba?  Even  Death  himself, 
who,  according  to  Burns,  has  a  beard — for 
doesn’t  he  make  him  say — 

“  put  up  your  whittle  : 

I’m  no  design’d  to  try  its  metal ; 

But  if  i  did.  I  wad  b«'  kittle 
To  be  midear’d ; 

I  wad  na  mind  it,  no  that  spittle 
Out-owre  my  beard  !” 

Death  and  Dr.  Il  rnhotik. 

— would  not  tolerate  such  inconvenience. 
Besides,  we  know  that  the  care  of  the 
ancient  beard  was  an  elaborate  business  ;  and 
the  tensor  an  important  functionary.  No,  if 
Julian  was  negligent  of  his  person,  there  is 
no  probability  that  he  carried  matters  so  far 
as  this. 

The  East  (except  in  the  case  of  Egypt)* 
has  been  more  consistently  faithful  to  what 
we  have  called  the  beard  -  tradition,  than 
the  North.  The  Arabs  swear  very  frequently 


*  Becker  derives  the  custom  of  shaving  from 
thence. — “Chariclss.” 
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by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet ;  and,  we  are 
told,  “  make  the  preservation  of  their  beards 
a  capital  point  of  religion,  because  Moham¬ 
med  never  cut  his  and  the  Turks  (whose 
sense  of  personal  dignity  is  so  strung,  and 
whose  pachas  are  among  the  best  bred  of 
mankind)  cultivate  the  beard  with  great  at¬ 
tention.  “Among  them,  it  is  more  infamous 
for  any  one  to  have  his  beaid  cut  off,  than 
among  us  to  be  publicly  wliipt,  or  branded 
with  a  hot  iron.  The  slaves  who  serve  in  the 
seraglio  have  their  beards  shaven  as  a  sign 
of  their  servitude.”!  The  late  Mehemet  Ali 
had  a  white  and  silvery  beard ;  and  Byron 
speaks  of  the  “  hoary  lengthening  beard”  of 
Ali  Pacha — another  of  the  late-t  men  of 
notable  energy  whom  the  East  has  produced. 
Indeed,  there  is  something  in  the  ornament 
calculated  to  become  the  face  of  king  or  poten¬ 
tate  ;  and  Dionysius,  of  Sicily,  should  not  be 
forgotten,  who  dared  not  to  trust  his  beard 
to  an  operator,  but  was  obliged  to  burn  it 
when  needful — an  example  of  the  misery  of 
tyranny,  which  Cicero  d*)es  not  forget  to 
moralize  on. 

When  we  look  at  the  question,  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  our  own  ancestry,  we  must  not  for¬ 
get  the  moustac-hio  on  the  bust  in  the 
Townley  Marbles,  which  has  been  thought 
to  represent  Caiaetacus.  “The  Britons,” 
says  Mr.  Fairholi,J  “like  the  ancient  Gauls, 
allowed  their  hair  to  grow  thick  on  the  head  ; 
and,  although  they  shaved  their  beards  close 
on  the  chin,  wore  immense  tangled  mousta- 
chios,  which  sometimes  reached  to  their 
breasts.”  The  moustachio  and  beard  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  gone  generally  together,  in 
ancient  times, — as  we  see  them  in  the  bust 
of  Socrates.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  the 
Northern  nations  felt  the  symb  die  force  of 
these  appendages;  we  have  a  well-known 
passage  in  Tacitus  about  the  C  itli,  who,  he 
says,  made  a  general  custom  of  what  among 
other  German  people  was  an  affair  of  pi  i vale 
daring — the  letting  the  “  crinem  barhamque” 
glow  till  they  had  killed  an  enemy.  Guizot, 
who  sneers  at  “  patriotisme  germanique”  for 
attaching  too  much  importance  to  Tacitus’s 
remark  on  German  morals,  will  probably 
admit  the  correctness  of  this  part  of  his  pic¬ 
ture.  We  know,  at  all  events,  that  the 
Saxons  grew  the  beard  ;  and  everybody  re¬ 
members  the  story  of  the  observer  from  the 
Saxon  camp  at  Hastings,  who  took  the  well- 
shaven  Norman  gentlemen  for  monks.  Monks 
shaved — ‘‘ veluti  mundo  mortui’' — butother- 


*  Encyc.  Brit  f  Ibid. 

}  Fairholt’i  “Costume  iu  England.” 
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wise,  the  Church  and  the  beard  were  mostly 
in  friendly  relations.  “  Apud  Christianos 
clerici  non  raulunt  sed  tonaent  barbam,” — 
shave  not,  but  clip  the  beard — is  the  rule 
which  we  6nd  laid  down  by  a  learned  Jesuit 
on  the  point.*  Yet,  councils  have  repressed 
huge  beards  in  priests,  and  have  ordered 
them  to  shave  the  upper  lip,  so  (hat  no  im¬ 
pediment  may  be  presented  by  the  mousta¬ 
chio  to  their  partaking  of  the  holy  chalice.f 

In  the  pages  of  Fairholt  and  Blanch^,  the 
curious  reader  may  hunt  for  traces  of  the 
w'ay  in  which  the  fa-ihion  of  our  ancestors 
varied  in  this  matter.  The  Normans,  when 
they  conquered  England,  were  well  shaven, 
on  the  back  of  the  head  as  on  the  face : — 

‘‘  For  all  were  shaven  and  shorn. 

Not  having;  uioustachios  left.” 

But  the  tide  turned  again.  A  spring  came  ; 
and  hair  sprouted  once  more — as  when — 

“  — redeunt  jam  gramina  campi«, 
Arboribiisquc  con.*.” 

There  wa.s  a  revival  during  Henry  I.’s  reign, 
says  Mr.  Flancho.  In  Edward  II. ’s,  “  Beards 
wore  worn  apparently  by  persons  in  years, 
gre.it  officers  of  stale,  and  knights  templars, 
but  not  generally,”  he  observes.  Sir  John 
Mandeville,  the  traveller,  (who  died  a.  d. 
13V2,)  was  called  Sir  John  with  the  bt-ard, 
(presumably  from  the  size,)  and  was  as  nota¬ 
ble  in  this  as  in  other  resjiects.  But,  indeed, 
in  Edward  1 1  I.’s  lime — the  hej’-day  of  chiv- 
iil.y,  of  feudal  ornament,  of  love- poetry,  of 
heraldry — long  beard  and  fine  moustachio 
were  in  honorable  estimation.  In  an  English 
Froissart  before  us,  illustrated  with  cuts 
taken  from  old  authorities,  we  find  very  noble 
faces  gifted  in  this  way.  In  Richard  II.’s 
reign,  the  fashion  continued.  The  beard  was 
“forked,”  Mr.  Planche  notes,  and  “in  all 
knightly  effigies,  the  moustache  is  long  and 
drooping  on  each  side  of  the  mouth.”  The 
venerable  authority  of  Chaucer  now  comes 
in;  and  what  a  glimpse  is  this  he  gives  us  of 
his  “  Shipman  — 

“Hardy  he  was, and  wi.se,  I  undertake  ; 

With  many  a  tempest  hadde  his  herd  bo  shake.” 

Here  is  vigor  of  delineation!  The  “Frank- 
lein”  (that  model  country  gentleman)  derives 
a  poetic  grace  from  his  ornament — 


*Laur.  Bejerlinck,  “Magnum  Theatrum,”  Ac. 
in  voc.  Barba.  f  Ibid. 
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“White  was  his  herd  as  is  the  dayesie;” 
also — 

“A  merchant  was  there,  with  a  forked  beard.” 

From  this  period  to  the  culmination  of  Pogo- 
notrophy,  or  beard-culture,  in  the  triumphant 
txirba  of  the  sixteenth  century,  beard  and 
mou!>tachiu  appear  to  have  distinguished  old 
men,  soldiers,  dec.  The  sixteenth  century 
opens  well ;  for  it  was  in  1513  that  James 
iV'.  of  Scotland  presented  that  manly  and 
brilliant  figure  which  Scott  has  immortalized 
in  the  free  and  flowing  lines  of  “Marmion:” — 

“  The  monarch’s  form  was  middle  size, 

For  feat  of  arms  or  exercise, 

Shaped  with  pro|>ortiuiis  rare  ; 

.And  hazel  was  his  eagle  eye. 

And  auburn  of  the  deepest  dye 
His  short  curled  beard  and  hair !” 

The  shortness  and  the  curl,  probably,  were 
calculated  to  charm  the  fair  wife  of  Sir  Hugh 
de  Heron — even  as  the  barhula  of  Young 
Rome  delighted  the  Roman  ladies.  But  the 
mighty  spirits  of  that  time,  the  men  of  the 
Reformation,  revelled  in  those  large  and  noble 
beards  which  characterize  great  ages,  and 
periods  of  warmest  faith !  Fre-Iiaphaelile 
and  Kaphaeliie  painters — painters  from  the 
time  of  Cimabue  and  Oiotto — have  depicted 
their  great  men  as  bearded.  When  Holbein 
began  to  paint,  (coming  over  to  England,  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  Erasmus  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  kept  him  in  his  house,  in 
Chelsea,  for  two  years,)  he  had  many  a  noble 
barba  to  depict,  besides  the  well-known  one 
of  Sir  Thomas  himself ;  which  he  moved  out 
of  the  way  of  the  headman’s  axe,  because  it 
had  never  committed  treason!  Knox  wore 
a  grand  one,  and  Buchanan,  and  Cranmer, 
and  Grindall,  and  Cardinal  Pole  Indeed, 
a  certain  “  large  and  profuse  beard”*  cha¬ 
racterized  these  great  men.  The  b«  ard  of 
Harry  the  Eighth  we  shall  find  celebrated 
in  song.  The  “great  and  energetic  time” 
(as  Goethe  calls  it)  of  Harry’s  daughter, 
took  up  the  tradition.  A  gentleman  who 
grew  up  to  maturity  (and  tuck  a  maturity !) 
under  its  influences,  shall  furnish  us  with  a 
paragraph  on  the  point.  Listen  to  a  passage 
from  the  autobiography  of  Edward,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury : — 

“  My  father  was  Richard  Herbert,  Elsq., 
sou  to  Edward  Herbert,  Esrp,  and  grand¬ 
child  to  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  Knight,  who 

*  Repton  on  the  Beard  and  Moustachio. 


was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Richard  Herbert, 
of  Colebrook,  in  Monmouthshire,  of  all  whom 
I  shall  say  a  little ;  and  first  of  my  father, 
whom  I  remember  to  have  been  black  haired 
and  BEARDED,  as  all  my  ancestors  of  his  side 
are  S  lid  to  have  been  !” 

A  sober  and  well-governed  gentleman  (to 
use  one  of  Lord  Herbert’s  exjiressions)  of 
Elizabeth’s  time,  regulated  his  beard,  as  he 
did  his  dress,  his  mind,  manners,  or  conduct. 
It  was  an  index  of  his  status  or  profes.-ion  ; 
an  emblem  of  his  feelings  and  tasU-s — a  sym¬ 
bol  to  be  respected,  like  his  coat  of  aims. 
Each  class  of  mankind  had  its  own  form  of 
the  ornament.  The  Reformer  cheiished  a 
large  and  profuse  one,  obviously  from  its  pa¬ 
triarchal  cliaracter,  from  the  honor  shown  it 
in  the  Jewish  days,  from  whose  sentiment  he 
drew  his  inspiration.  The  scholar,  such  as 
Buefianan,  (whose  beard  may  be  se-.m  and 
admired  in  the  portrait  by  Holbein,)  wore  it 
— sometimes  as  one  who  followed  Knox  and 
Calvin,  perhaps;  but  also,  we  may  beliete, 
not  unmindful  of  the  tradition  ot  Socrates 
and  the  Roman  patriarchs.*  The  gentleman 
adopted  it  as  he  adopted  the  other  manners 
which  he  inherited  ; — respecting  the  “  brass” 
of  his  ancestors  in  the  parish  church,  Ik  nor¬ 
ing  the  example  of  the  beard  of  Edward  HI. 
ou  his  monument  in  Westminster,  and  the 
moustachio  of  the  Black  Prince  on  his  effigy 
in  Canterbury.  When  Gray  wished  to  paint 
the  characteristics  of  that  great-hearted  age, 
what  points  did  his  eyes  seize? 

Girt  with  many  a  biron  bold, 

Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear. 

And  t^rgeous  dames  and  statesmen  old, 

III  bearded  majesty  appear. 

Shakespeare  will  preserve  the  custom  in 
everlasting  remembrance,  alone.  For  who 
does  not  remember  the 

soldier 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard; 
and  the  debate  on  the  attire  of  Bottom  ? — 

Quince.  You  can  play  no  part  but  Py ramus: 
for  Hyramus  is  a  sweet-faced  man ;  a  proper  man 
as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer’s  day  ;  a  most  lovely 
gentleman-like  man  ;  therefore  you  must  needs 
play  Pvramiis. 

Bollom.  Well,  1  will  undertake  it.  Wtiat  beard 
were  I  best  to  play  it  in  7 

Quince.  W’hy,  wliaiyou  will. 

Uothm.  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw- 
colored  beard,  your  oraiige-tawny  beard,  your 


*  In  early  editions  of  the  “  Scaligerana,”  Joseph 
Soaliger  has  a  very  haudsome  one. 
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purple  -  in  -  prain  beard,  or  your  French  -  crown- 
color  beard,  your  perfect  yellow. 

A  man  gone  insane  in  love  could  show  his 
departure  from  a  healthy  condition  no  better 
than  by  sacrificing  his  beard,  as  appears  in 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Claudio.  If  be  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman, 
there  is  no  believing  old  signs :  he  brnsheth  his  hat 
o’  mornings  ;  what  should  that  bode? 

Don  Pmtq.  Hath  any  man  seen  him  at  the 
barber’s  ?  ’ 

Claudio.  No,  but  tlie  barber’s  man  hath  been 
seen  with  him ;  and  the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek 
hath  already  stuffed  tennis  balls. 

Leonoto.  Indeed,  he  looks  younger  than  he  did 
by  the  loss  of  a  beard. 

As  for  the  brilliant  Beatrice,  her  authority 
obviously  settles  in  favor  of  the  institution, 
though  her  wit  threatens  to  singe  the  beard 
in  the  first  instance : 

-  Lord!  I  could  not  endure  a  husband 

with  a  beard  on  his  face :  I  had  rather  lie  in  the 
woollen. 

Leon.  Y’ou  may  light  upon  a  husband  that  hath 
no  beard. 

Beat.  What  should  I  do  with  him  ?  dress  him 
with  my  apparel,  and  make  him  my  waiting  gen¬ 
tlewoman  ?  He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a 
youth ;  and  he  that  hath  no  beard  is  less  than  a 
man.  .  .  . 

Among  the  items  of  dandyism  which  made 
up  the  picture  of  the  Swell  whom  Hotspur 
describes  with  such  exquisite  contempt,  we 
must  not  forget  one ; — 

- his  chin,  new  reap’d. 

Showed  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest-home ;  , 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner. 

Rosalind,  describing  to  Orlando  the  marks 
of  love,  says — 

A  lean  cheek,  which  you  have  not :  a  blue  eye 
and  sunken,  which  you  have  not:  an  unquestion¬ 
able  spirit,  which  yon  have  not :  a  beard  neglected, 
which  you  have  not ;  b'ut  I  pardon  you  for  that, 
for  simply  your  having  no  beard  is  a  younger  bro¬ 
ther’s  revenue. 

And  the  same  ever  -  delightful  Rosalind, 
d(^s  she  not  say,  in  the  Epilogue — 

If  I  were  a  woman,  I  would  kiss  as  many  of 
yon  as  had  beards  that  pleased  me  .  .  .  and  I  am 
sure  as  many  as  have  good  beards,  or  good  faces, 
or  sweet  breathe,  will,  for  my  kind  offer,  when  I 
make  curtsy,  bid  me  farewell. 

Every  class,  in  fact,  had  its  characteristic 


beard ;  and  divines  especially,  of  the  Church 
of  England, wore  theirs  “large  and  trimmed 
square.”  Such  a  square-cut  beard  was  called 
the  “  cathedral  beard,”  and  was  thought  to 
become  the  grave  face  of  a  bishop. 

But  we  will  now  insert  from  the  literature 
of  this  subject,  the  “  Ballad  of  the  Beard,” 
which  we  extract  from  a  little  volume  called 
“  Satirical  Songs  and  Poems  on  Costume  : 
from  the  13th  to  the  19th  Century,”  edited 
by  Mr.  Fairholt,  for  the  Percy  Society,  and 
pronounced  by  that  gentleman  to  be  “  evi¬ 
dently  a  production  of  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
if  not  earlier.”  Here  the  reader  may  learn, 
on  sound  authority,  the  fashions  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  in  this  matter  ;  and,  to  our  mind,  there 
is  no  little  spirit  and  point  in  the  style  in 
which  they  are  dashed  off: 

Now  a  beard  is  a  thing  that  commands  in  a  king. 
Be  his  sceptre  ne’er  so  fair  ; 

When  the  beard  bears  the  sway,  the  people  obey. 
And  are  subjects  to  a  hair. 

Tis  a  princely  sight,  and  a  grave  delight. 

That  adorns  both  young  and  old ; 

A  well-thatch'd  face  is  a  comely  grace. 

And  a  shelter  from  the  cold. 

Now  of  beards  there  be  such  a  company. 

And  fashions  such  a  throng. 

That  it  is  very  hard  to  handle  a  beard 
Tho’  it  be  never  so  long. 

The  Roman  T  in  its  bravery 
Doth  first  itself  disclose, 

-But  BO  high  it  turns,  that  oft  it  bums 
With  the  tlaines  of  a  torrid  nose. 

The  stiletto  beard,  oh  !  it  makes  me  afeard, 

It  is  so  sharp  beneath, 

For  he  that  doth  place  a  dagger  in ’s  face, 

Wlial  wears  be  in  his  slieath  7 

But  methinks  I  do  itch  to  go  thro’  stitch, 

The  needle-beard  to  amend. 

Which  without  any  wrong  I  may  call  too  long. 
For  a  man  can  see  no  end. 

The  soldier’s  beard  doth  march  in,  shear’d 
In  figure  like  a  spade. 

With  which  he’ll  make  his  enemies  quake. 

And  think  their  graves  are  made. 

But,  oh !  let  ns  tarry  for  the  beard  of  King  Harry 
That  grows  about  the  chin, 

With  his  bushy  pride,  and  a  grove  on  each  side. 
And  a  champion  ground  between. 

The  “  beard  of  King  Harry”  is,  indeed,  a 
stately  object  in  bis  portrmts ;  and  in  most 
portraits  of  the  leading  men  of  Europe,  from 
his  time  to  that  of  Charles  11.,  the  beard  is 
a  conspicuous  object. 
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The  hair,  as  we  all  know,  played  an  ina- 
portant  synabolic  part  in  the  Civil  Wars  ;  and 
the  same  rigor  which  the  Puritan  exercised 
on  bis  head,  he  exercised  on  his  chin,  and 
trimmed  his  beard  as  closely  as  he  trimmed 
bU  locks.  The  Vandyke  beard  is  the  typical 
one  of  this  period,  and  is  associated  for  ever 
with  the  melancholy  face  of  Charles  I. 
Peaked  beards  and  moustachios  were  popu¬ 
lar  among  the  cavaliers ;  and  were  at  least 
prettjr  generally  worn — till  the  Restoration, 
deriving  its  inspiration  from  the  French  Court, 
gave  a  blow  to  the  cause  which  it  never  reco¬ 
vered  from.  “  Beard,”  says  old  Fuller,  “  was 
never  the  true  standard  of  brains  a  remark 
which  shows  that  the  tide  had  set  against 
them.  Soon  came  the  era  of  the  wig,  and  of 
elaborately  artificial  attire ;  and  poetry  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  English  face  and  dress. 
Vet,  for  the  next  two  or  three  generations, 
some  sturdy  Jacobite  ever  and  anon  appeared 
true  to  the  house  of  Stuart  and  the  memory 
of  Vandyke,  who  made  a  vow  not  to  shave 
till  the  king  had  his  own  again.  These  beards 
were  called  vow-beards.  One  Scottish  gen¬ 
tleman,  from  whose  loins  was  destined  to 
^ring  a  descendant  who  should  awaken  all 
Europe  to  a  delighted  interest  in  the  memory 
of  its  past,  made  himself  famous  in  his  county 
by  one  of  these  ornaments.  This  was  Scott, 
of  Harden,  known  as  "  Beardie”  Harden, 
from  this  peculiarity,  to  whom  the  author  of 
“Waverley,”  proud  of  his  race,  as  he  justly 
was,  looked  back,  we  believe,  with  a  peculiar 
tenderness.  The  king  did  not,  we  know,  get 
nis  own  again;  but  whether  the  beard  shall 
ever  get  its  own  again,  is  .a  question  not  now 
interesting  to  Jacobites  only,  (if  such  exist,) 
but  to  an  increasing  class  of  people,  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  opinion.  Indeed,  nothing  would 
injure  its  cause  so  much  as  its  being  adopted 
us  symbolic  of  particular  opinions ;  and  one 
reason  why  it  is  discouraged  in  England  is, 
that  it  is  somehow  confused  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  revolutionary  doctrine — as  if  its 
wearers  were  necessarily  men  who  would, 
from  their 

■  horrid  hair. 

Shake  pestilence  and  war, 

should  an  opportunity  present  itself.  At  all 
events,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  shaving  in 
England  is  but  two  centuries  old,  (a  brief  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  annals  of  an  historic  nation,)  and 
that  it  then  owed  its  introduction  to  mere 
temporary  fashion — to  the  accidental  state  of 
the  chin  of  a  F rench  king : — 

Every  one  has  admired  on  medallions  and  in 
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portraits  the  beard  of  the  renowned  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  which  gave  to  the  countenance  of  that 
prince  a  majestic  dignity  and  openness,  and  which 
ought  to  serve  as  a  model  for  every  great  king,  as 
tho  beard  of  his  illustrious  minister  ^ould  for  that 
of  every  statesman.  But  there  is  little  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  stability  of  things  of  this  world.  By 
an  event  equally  fatal  and  unforeseen,  the  beard, 
which  had  arrived  at  its  highest  degree  of  glory, 
all  of  a  sudden  lo«t  its  favor,  and  was  at  length 
entirely  proscribed. 

The  unexpected  death  of  Henry  the  Great, 
and  the  youth  of  his  successor,  were  the  sole 
causes  of  this  revoIuUon. 

Louis  XIII.  mounted  the  throne  of  his  glorious 
ancestors  without  a  beard.  Every  one  concluded 
immediately  that  the  courtiers,  seeing  their  young 
king  with  a  smooth  chin,  would  look  upon  their 
own  a.s  too  rough  ;  and  the  conjecture  proved  cor¬ 
rect.  They  presently  reduced  their  beards  to 
whiskers,  and  a  small  tnft  of  hair  under  their 
nether  lip.  But  the  people  at  first  refused  to 
follow  this  dangerons  example.  The  Duke  of 
Sully  also  persisted  in  clinging  to  his  beard.  This 
man,  great  as  a  general  and  a  minister,  was  like¬ 
wise  so  in  his  retirement,  and  had  the  courage  to 
keep  his  long  beard  ;  nay,  to  appear  with  it  at  the 
court  of  liouis  XIII.,  when  called  thither  to  give 
his  advice  in  an  affair  of  importance.  The  young 
smooth-shaven  courtiers  laughed  outright  at  the 
grave  look  and  old-fashioned  appearance  of  the 
venerable  minister ;  on  which  the  latter,  probably 
jealous  of  the  honor  of  his  beard,  observ^  to  the 
king,  “  Sir,  when  your  father,  of  glorious  memory, 
did  me  the  honor  to  consult  me  on  his  great  and 
important  affairs,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  send 
away  all  the  buffoons  and  stage-dancers  of  his 
court.” 

The  Czir  Peter,  who  had  so  many  claims  to  the 
surname  of  Chreal,  seems  to  have  been  but  little 
worthy  of  it  in  the  matter  of  beards.  He  had  the 
boldness  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  produce  of  his 
people’s  chins.  He  ordered  that  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  tradesmen  and  artisans,  should  pay  a 
hundred  rubles  for  the  privilege  of  retaining  their 
beards,  and  that  the  lower  class  of  people  should 
pay  a  copec  for  the  same  liberty  ;  and  he  estab¬ 
lished  clerks  at  the  gates  of  the  different  towns  to 
collect  these  duties.  Such  a  new  and  singular 
impost  troubled  the  vast  empire  of  Muscovy.  Both 
religion  and  manners  were  thought  in  imminent 
danger.  Complaints  were  heard  on  all  sides;  and 
some  ill-natured  persons  even  went  so  far  as  to 
write  libels  against  the  sovereign.  But  Peter  was 
inflexible,  and  shaving  began  in  gmxi  earnest ;  the 
Russians  very  generally  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  better  to  cut  off  their  beard.s  than  to 
give  serious  offence  to  a  man  who  liad  the  power 
of  cutting  off  their  heads. 

Exam^e,  more  powerful  than  authority,  pro¬ 
duced  in  Spain  what  the  Czir  Peter  had  not  ac¬ 
complished  in  Russia  without  great  difficulty. 
Philip  V.  ascended  the  throne  with  a  shaven  chin. 
The  courtiers  imitated  the  prince,  and  the  people 
in  turn  imitated  the  courtiers.  However,  although 
35 
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this  revolution  was  bronsrht  about  without  violence 
and  bv  decrees,  it  caused  much  lamentation  and 
mu’miiring;  the  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  lost  by 
the  change,  and  they  said,  Dexde  ifue  no  hay  barba 
no  hay  mu$  alma :  **  Since  we  have  lost  our  beards 
we  ha\e  lost  our  souls.”* 

In  Mr.  Rowland’s  comprehensive  and  inte¬ 
resting  work,  the  title  of  which  is  at  the 
head  of  our  article,  we  are  informed  that — 

It  was  not  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  was  a 
servile  imitation  of  the  first  George  that  introduced 
among  Englishmen  the  ridiculous  practice  of  di¬ 
vesting  their  faces  of  every  particle  of  hair.  Prior 
to  the  reign  of  George  I.  such  a  practice  was  un¬ 
known,  and  would  have  been  scoffed  at  as  prepos¬ 
terous. 

We  set  out  by  saying,  that  we  desire  to  be 
impartial,  and  only  aim  at  attaining  a  little 
more  social  liberty  than  the  iron  frame-work 
of  English  conventionalism  permits  people  to 
enjoy  at  present.  It  is  undeniable  that  shar¬ 
ing  doet  make  its  appearance  as  a  custom  in 
certain  stages  of  society ;  that  for  several  ge¬ 
nerations  the  cultivated  ancients  of  the  clas¬ 
sic  world  shaved  as  closely  as  we  do,  and 
that  the  tonsor  was  an  important  functionary 
in  those  days.  Nay,  from  the  shop  of  the 
tonsor,  men  arrived  at  great  heights.  Juve¬ 
nal’s  barber — 

Quo  tondente  gravis  juveni  mihi  barba  sonabat : 

(a  line  thus  rendered  in  the  version  of  queer 
old  Holyday — f 

He  whose  officious  scissors  went  snip,  snip. 

As  he  my  troublesome  yi'iing  beard  did  clip,) 

ended  by  outvying  nobles  in  possessions. 
Jeremy  Taylor’s  father  was  a  barber,  too ; 
and  the  barbers  of  Spain  (a  country  which 
has  produced  splendid  beards)  are  immortal¬ 
ized  in  music.  Yet  the  beard  is  essentially 
honorable  in  history ;  it  revived  in  Rome 
again ;  and  it  would  scarcely  become  the 
most  intensely  civilized  Englishman  to  sneer 
at  the  Herberts,  the  Raleighs,  and  men  of 
that  stamp. 

Our  utter  want  of  knowledge  as  to  what 
may  be  (using  Fichte’s  phrase)  “  the  divine 
intention”  of  the  beard,  is  abundantly  shown 
in  the  great  variety  of  opmions  which  have 
been  offered  as  a  substitute.  Some  one  has 


•  Enoyc.  Brit,  art.  Beard, 
flu  Holjdsy’a  “Juveual”  is  a  portrait  of  the 
■atiriat,  in  which  he  ia  endowed  with  a  noble  barba. 
But  it  is  plain  from  his  writin^e,  as  from  those  of 
others,  that  the  beard  was  not  in  general  use  at  his 
time.  See  particularly,  Sat.  vL  214,  216. 


su^ested  that  the  final  cause  of  beards  con¬ 
sists  in  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  Shef¬ 
field  trade  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  lieen  ‘suffi¬ 
ciently  imbued  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises  to  believe  in  the  providential 
adaptation  here  implied.  Our  locomotive  en¬ 
gine-drivers  have  discovered  in  beards  the 
natural  clothing  of  the  chin — a  discovery,  we 
opine,  not  without  advantages,  when,  in  bleak 
December  mornings,  they  are  rushing  through 
the  air  at  a  rate  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles 
an  hour.  In  fact,  ardent  advocates  of  the 
beard  rest  upon  the  argument  that  it  ia  a 
natural  respirator,  as  their  strongest  rock  of 
defence.  They  all  eagerly  quote  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Copland  and  Mr.  Chadwick  on  this 
point.  We  will  mve  our  readers  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Chadwick  8  remarks,  as  transcribed  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the 
Skin  ; 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  says  .Mr.  Chadwick, 
that  the  inousfachio  is  a  natural  respirator,  defend¬ 
ing  the  lungs  from  the  inhalation  of  dust  and  cold : 
it  is  a  defence  of  the  throat  and  face  against  the 
cold  ;  and  it  ia  equally,  in  warm  climates,  a  pro¬ 
tection  of  those  parts  ag-.iinat  excessive  heat.  Mr. 
Chadwick  was  first  led  to  make  these  ob-tervaliuna 
by  seeing  some  blacksmiths  who  wore  beards, 
whose  moustachios  were  discolored  by  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  iron  dust  which  had  accumulated  amongst 
the  hairs ;  and  he  justly  inferred  that,  had  not  the 
dust  been  so  arrested  hy  a  natural  respirator,  it 
must  have  found  its  way  into  the  lungs,  where  it 
could  not  have  done  otlierwise  than  be  productive 
of  evil  consequences.  Mr.  Chadwick  further  re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  necessity  for  the  beard  in  sandy 
countries,  as  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  mentions  the 
well-known  fact,  that  travellers  thniugh  those 
countries  will  find  it  expedient,  and  even  neces¬ 
sary,  to  wait  until  their  moustachios  have  grown 
to  a  sufficient  leng'h  to  defend  tiieir  moutlw  against 
toe  admi.ssiou  of  tlie  burning  bands  of  the  desert. 
Upon  the  same  principle,  lie  conceives  tiiat  the 
inoiistachio  would  be  of  service  to  laborers  in  all 
dusty  trailes.  sucli  as  millers,  bakers,  masons,  &c.; 
to  workmen  employed  in  grinding  iron  and  steel, 
and  to  tmvellers  on  dusty  roada. 

In  favor  of  the  moustachioas  a  defence  against 
the  inhalation  of  the  cold  air,  it  haa  lieen  stated 
that  persons  who  wear  moustachios  are  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  toothache  than  others  equally  exposed  ; 
and  that  the  teeth  are  less  apt  todecay.  The  use 
of  the  moustachio  and  bean!  as  a  means  of  main¬ 
taining  the  temperature  of  the  parts  which  it 
covers  ia  indispensable.  Mr.  ('hadwick  remarks 
that  he  has  known  an  instance  of  a  cold  occasioned 
by  shaving  the  moustachio;  and  I  have  myself 
seen  a  severe  attack  of  mumps  result  from  the 
removal  of  the  whiskers.  Mr.  Chadwick  also 
states  that  tlie  sappers  and  miners  of  the  French 
army,  who  are  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty 
of  their  beards,  enjoy  a  special  immunity  against 
bronchial  affections;  and  in  further  illustration  of 
the  same  principle,  he  has  known  persons  suscept- 
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ibie  of  taking  rnldi*  and  sore  throafa  rescued  from 
limt  inconvenience  bj  pe'milting  the  growth  of 
hair  beneath  their  chins.  The  celebrated  Egyp¬ 
tian  traveller,  Mr.  St.  John,  informed  me,  that 
Walter  Savage  Landur  was  a  great  sufferer 
from  sore  throat  many  years  of  his  life ;  and  that 
he  lost  the  morbid  disposition  by  following  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  surgeon  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Tus¬ 
cany  to  let  his  beard  grow — a  certain  corrective,  as 
he  was  assured  by  tlwt  medical  authority.  There 
are  strong  reasons  for  the  opinion  advanced  by  Mr. 
Chadwick,  and  others,  that  the  army  and  navy 
should  wear  mousiachios  and  beards.  The  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  tnoustachio  and  beard,  at  least 
in  this  atuntry,  are  founded  on  the  posrible  neglect 
of  cleanliness.  This  argument  could  not  apply 
to  the  army  and  navy,  where  attention  is  p:tid  to 
such  points;  but  it  might  and  would  among  our 
ill-fed  and  worse-lodged  working  classes.  In 
warmer  climates  another  difficulty  arises,  as  hap- 
pett>‘d  to  a  friend  of  my  own  who  ttstk  pride  in  a 
majestic  beard,  and  almost  wept  over  the  necessity 
fur  its  destruction,  when,  one  morning,  after  en¬ 
joying  the  hospitality  of  an  Arab  tent,  he  beheld 
his  glorious  beard  teeming  with  animated  forms.* 

We  fully  believe  the  beard  to  be  the  best 
of  respirators  ;  we  know  that  since  English¬ 
men  have  dispensed  with  it,  a  silver  gauze 
substitute  has  been  often  found  necessary, 
even  at  the  cost  of  disffgurement  and  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  wearer.  But  if  the  tender 
lungs  and  sore  throats  of  men  require  the 
beard  and  moustachio  to  warm  and  modify 
the  air  a.s  it  passes  through  them  before  each 
inhalation,  what  are  we  to  say  of  Nature’s 
carelessness  regarding  lier  fairer  and  tenderer 
oflFspring — woman?  Surely  her  respiratory 
organism  needs  even  more  shielding  than 
m  in’s.  It  is  true,  that  women  are  usually 
neither  stone-masons  nor  workers  in  iron  or 
steel,  but  they  are  no  less  wont  “  to  kick  up 
a  dust”  Do  not  our  housemaids  make  it 
fly  from  the  carpets,  in  clouds,  all  over  the 
rooms,  every  day,  in  every  hou.se  wherein 
they  hold  office  ?  And  do  they  not  inhale  the 
said  dust  with  business-like  regularity  ?  And 
yei,  unhappily  or  happily,  as  taste  may  affirm, 
woman  is  left  utterly  without  protection  !  It 
is  urged,  in  defence  of  Nature’s  arbitrariness, 
that  woman’s  life  is  a  domestic  one,  that  her 
duties  are  at  home;  that,  unlike  man,  she  is 
nut  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
that  she  is  not  called  upon  to  become  either 
a  stone-mason  or  a  Sheffield  grinder,  and  that 
therefore  she  has  no  need  of  such  protection 
as  the  beard  affords.  We  cannot  admit  this 
defence: — the  dust -argument  we  have  al¬ 
ready  disposed  of,  and  we  may  add,  that  the 


*  “A  p^iular  Treatise  on  the  Skinaud  Hair.”  By 
Erastnos  Wilson,  P.R.S. 


women  of  uncivilized  races  endure  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather  and  seasons  equally 
with  men :  so  that  either  the  theory  of  the 
lung-protective  function  of  the  beard,  as  a 
final  cause  of  its  existence,  must,  we  fear,  be 
given  up,  or  we  must  accuse  Nature  of  ne¬ 
glectful  cruelty  to  the  “  better  half’  of  the 
human  race.  The  latter  alternative  we  are 
not  disposed  to  adopt,  the  more  especially  as 
we  decidedly  prefer  woman’s  lip  and  chin  in 
their  naktd  beauty  ;  and  as  yet  we  have  met 
with  no  feminine  envy  of  the  masculine  pro¬ 
tection. 

In  the  absence  of  any  theory,  in  all  respects 
satisfactory,  we  would  suggest  whether  Na¬ 
ture’s  chief  motive  for  investing  man  with  the 
beard  may  not  consist  in  her  love  of  exhaust- 
less  variety.  Who  will  venture  to  affirm  that 
she  is  animated  only  by  a  utilitarian  spirit  in 
creating  her  infinite  diversity  of  forms  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  ?  She  revels 
in  countless  modifications  of  plans  for  the 
achievement  of  similar  ends.  Regarding  only 
the  forms  of  Nature,  boundless  caprice  would 
seem  her  chief  characteristic.  Studied,  how¬ 
ever,  more  intimately,  she  appears  as  an 
almighty  artist,  developing  and  individualiz¬ 
ing  her  vast  resources  into  every  conceivable 
gradation  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  Out  of 
this  spiiit  arises,  we  believe,  the  distinctive 
aspects  of  man  and  woman.  His  potential 
beauty  is  not  less  than  hers,  but  of  a  difler- 
ent,  more  complex,*  and  severer  order.  When 


*  The  opinion  that  the  ideal  beauty  of  man  is  of 
the  highest  order,  can  scarcely  be  expressed  without 
calling  forth,  even  from  ourselves,  an  instinctive 
protest,  and  is  infidel  to  the  universal  faith  in  the 
supreme  beauty  of  woman  ;  neverthelese,  in  here¬ 
tical  ouulraet  to  the  chivalrous  lines — 

**  Her  ’prentiee  han’  she  tried  on  man, 

And  then  she  made  the  laseee  O,’’ 

standi  the  grave  authority  of  Winckelmann,  and 
before  it  that  of  Aristotle  :  “  In  regard  to  forms  and 
development,  there  are  not  so  many  gradations  of 
difference  in  the  figures  of  beautiful  females,  because 
that  development  is  varied  only  according  to  their 

age. . For  the  same  reason  that  I  find  leae 

to  notice  in  the  beauty  of  the  female  sex,  th^  study 
of  the  artist  in  this  department  is  much  more  limit¬ 
ed  and  easy;  even  Nature  appears  to  act  with  more 
facility  in  the  formation  of  the  female  than  of  the 
male  sex,  since  there  are  fewer  male  than  female 
ohildreu  bom.”  [Was  not  the  ancient  philosopher 
wrong  in  his  statistics? — Ed.]  “Hence  Aristotle 
says,  that  the  operations  of  Nature  tend  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  even  in  the  formation  of  hnman  beings ;  but 
if  a  male  caooot  be  prodneed,  owing  to  the  reeist- 
ence  of  matter,  then  a  female  is  the  result  I” — Eitt. 
of  Ancient  Art  among  the  Greek*,  Translated  from 
the  German  of  John  Winckelmann,  by  C.  H.  Lodge. 
London :  John  Chapman. 
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man’s  physical  system  is  perfectly  developed, 
his  capacious  chest  and  stalwart  frame,  over¬ 
laid  with  muscles  in  high  relief,  seem  to  us 
to  require  the  beard  for  the  completion  of  fea¬ 
tures  fitted  to  harmonize  with  their  vigorous 
outline. 

But  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  very  rea¬ 
son  which  would  induce  us  to  sanction  the 
wearing  of  the  beard  would  also,  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases,  forbid  its  assumption.  As 
certain  dresses  do  not  become  diminutive 
women,  and  must,  in  order  to  display  their 
wonted  effect,  be  worn  by  those  of  noble  sta¬ 
ture,  so  the  beard — identified  as  it  is  with 
sternness,  dignity,  and  strength — is  only  the 
becoming  complement  of  true  manliness.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken,  therefore,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  beard  is  a  perilous  experiment  for 
all  degenerate  sons  of  Adam,  and  may  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  wearers  the  most  ludicrous  incon¬ 
gruity.  We  trust  that  the  noble  associations 


[Nov., 

with  the  beard  will  never  be  degraded  ;  and 
we  would  advise  all  beard- loving  aspirants  tp 
be  well  assured  of  their  worthiness — physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally — to  wear  it,  before  they 
venture  to  show  themselves  in  a  decoration 
so  significant  of  honor.  He  who  adopts  it  is 
bound  to  respect  its  venerable  traditions,  and 
to  conduct  himself  with  an  extra  degree  of 
carefulness  and  propriety.  For  with  beards 
as  with  other  institutions — at  bottom — it  is 
the  man  that  makes  them  respectable.  To 
those  who  do  venture  to  wear  it,  we  would 
add  :  Let  us  have  less  hypocrisy !  Let  us 
not  hear  that  the  healthy  Jones  wears  a  beard 
“  because  he  suffers  so  from  tic,”  <fec.  But 
let  him  who  assumes  it  plant  himself  on  what 
he  conceives  the  sense  and  right  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  his  moral  courage  will  then  sustain  him 
until  his  friends,  who  may  now  amuse  them¬ 
selves  at  his  expense,  shall  esteem  him  for 
his  brave  fidelity  to  his  convictions. 


From  Chambers’  Joaraal. 
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The  mechanical  wonders  of  the  daily 
newspaper  have  been  described  a  hundred 
times.  We  have  been  made  familiar  with 
the  great  inventions  whereby  so  many  thou¬ 
sand  lines  are  put  into  type,  and  so  many 
thousand  copies  laid  on  the  breakfast-tables 
of  the  country  ;  the  lines  having  been  only 
a  dozen  hours  before  in  manuscript,  and  the 
copies  blank  paper.  In  truth,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  fact  which  combines 
in  itself  so  many  of  the  prodigious  successes 
of  modem  science,  as  the  great  fact  of  a 
London  morning  paper  lying  upon  an  Edin¬ 
burgh  counter  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
Twenty-four  hours  before,  the  matter  of  two 
octavo  volumes  existed  only  in  manuscript — 
part  of  it,  indeed,  in  the  brain  of  certain 
persons,  at  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  by  which 
this  feat  is  effected  are,  as  has  been  said, 
sufficiently  familiar  to  most  people :  of  the 
intellectual  arrangements,  much  1^  is  known. 
Few  ever  think  of  the  direct  process  whereby 
such  a  heterogeneous  mass  as  the  columns 
of  dtuly  papers  present,  is  collected,  digested. 


and  put  into  forms  so  clear,  regular,  and 
connected,  during  the  course  of  one  half  of 
a  single  night ;  or  how  half  a  dozen  articles 
— which  would  be  among  the  brightest  in  a 
collection  of  essays — are  thrown  off  at  an 
hour’s  notice,  with  small  preparation,  amid 
the  confusion  of  facts  yet  uncertain,  and 
after  the  toil  and  pressure  of  the  labor  of  the 
day.  It  may  be  interesting  to  watch,  during 
its  progress,  the  development  of  a  daily 
newspaper. 

Enter  the  working-office  of  the  paper  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  ;  it  is  like  a  geologi¬ 
cal  interval  between  the  extinction  of  one 
creation  and  the  formation  of  another.  You 
go  up  a  narrow,  creaking  staircase — dirty 
and  inky — such  as  would  disgrace  a  collier. 
Every  thing  is  still.  Half-way  up,  in  a  little 
dusty  room,  sits  a  man  with  a  pot  of  porter 
before  him  ;  he  wonders  what  on  earth  you 
cai  want  at  that  time  of  day.  If  you  succeed 
in  penetrating  to  the  working-room — not  yet 
put  in  order — your  impressions  will  be  cu¬ 
rious.  On  one  side  lie  the  slips  of  an  article 
which  cost  the  writer  infinite  pains  and  satis- 
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faction— on  another,  the  fragment  of  a  de¬ 
spatch,  containing  news  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  which  excited  the  whole  office  at  its 
arrival.  Both  are  now  interesting  myriads 
of  people  at  a  distance  of  many  miles. 
Here  they  are  crammed  into  a  comer,  co¬ 
vered  with  dirt,  and  forgotten  by  the  per¬ 
sons  who,  a  few  hours  before,  were  so 
much  interested  and  excited  about  them. 
A  new  world  is  about  to  dawn  upon  the 
newspaper,  and  the  past  is  already  sunk  and 
forgotten.  The  newspaper  world  never  thinks 
again  of  a  thing  when  it  has  once  done  with 
it :  with  that  v^orld,  each  day’s  work  is  like 
the  May-fly — brilliant  and  rapid  for  its  hour, 
then  lost  upon  the  winds. 

At  the  same  time  the  editor,  four  miles  out 
of  town,  is  taking  his  breakfast.  He  glances 
listlessly  over  his  paper,  just  to  see  how  it 
looks;  but  it  is  a  thing  gone  by  with  him  as 
with  the  rest  of  his  world :  he  would  be 
lucky  if,  till  his  hour  of  duty,  he  could  for¬ 
get  altogether  that  such  a  thing  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  existed ;  but  this  is  a  happiness  not  allow- 
ed  to  editors  of  daily  papers.  At  every  sip  of 
bis  tea — amidst  the  prattle  of  his  family — 
amidst  the  chat  of  his  friends — the  inquiries  of 
his  wife — rises  in  dread  solemnity  the  image  of 
the  next  morning’s  pafier.  Never  did  coming 
event  cast  its  shadow  before  more  effectunllv 
than  the  coming  newspaper  throws  iu  sha¬ 
dow  over  the  mind  of  its  ill-fated  editor. 
What  are  to  be  the  general  subjects  for  the 
day — the  particular  subjects,  of  course,  de¬ 
pend  upon  what  may  turn  up — whether  he 
shall  be  indignant  on  judicial  abuses — proud 
of  commercial  prosperity — virtuous  on  the 
rich — sentimental  on  the  poor — indulgent 
towards  the  Lords — piquant  towards  the 
Commons — all  this — how  it  is  to  be  done, 
and  who  is  to  do  it,  will  intrude  upon  his 
thoughts,  however  closely  he  may  6x  his  eyes 
on  the  flaxen  hair  of  his  pet  daughter,  or  the 
bright  illustrations  of  the  last  new  publica¬ 
tion. 

But  between  him  and  his  next  paper  there 
yet  intervenes  an  importint  ceremony :  he 
has  to  meet  the  proprietors  at  four  o'clock. 
In  the  old  times,  tho.-e  of  which  our  fathers 
have  told  us,  these  meetings  were  very  plea¬ 
sant.  When  there  was  yet  a  race  amongst 
the  newspapers  for  the  first  place  in  influence 
and  profit— ere  a  single  publication  had  over¬ 
shadowed  all  the  rest — when  personal  com¬ 
munications  from  men  of  official  rank  were 
matters  of  course — when  the  destinies  of  the 
country  seemed  to  hang  upon  the  press — 
when  the  great  public  pressed  less,  and  great 
people  pressed  more  upon  the  newspapers — 


when  the  race  for  earliest  intelligence  was 
eager  and  fiery,  and  £200,  and  occasionally 
very  much  more,  would  be  spent  on  a  single 
despatch — in  those  days,  the  four  o’clock 
meetings  embraced  matters  of  extraordinary 
interest  and  excitement.  It  is  much  duller 
work  now.  If  the  paper  succeeds  so  far  as 
to  pay  a  dividend,  the  eagerness  of  gain 
sends  the  proprietors — starched,  wbite  cra- 
vatted  men — closely  into  the  accounts;  the 
penny-a-line  book  is  too  large ;  a  reporter 
may  be  dispensed  with  at  such  a  court ;  a 
correspondent  at  such  a  station.  If  the 
great  topics  of  the  da^  are  touched  upon,  it 
is  in  the  mercantile  view  of  circulation.  If 
a  great  name  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
establishment,  it  is  asked  if  it  will  increase 
the  sale.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  affair 
does  not  pay,  the  poor  editor  has  a  sad  game 
to  play ;  his  mode  of  handling  general  topics, 
the  style  of  his  articles,  his  choice  of  features, 
his  management  of  contributors,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  matters,  are  liable  to  be  discussed 
in  an  impatient  and  cross-grained  humor, 
which  is  not  likely  to  lighten  the  mind  of  a 
man  who  has  a  mental  burden  of  such  weig’nt 
to  lift  and  carry  every  day  of  his  life.  It  is 
true,  there  is  commonly  a  business-manager 
attached  to  the  paper,  who  ought  to  take 
much  of  this  off  the  editor’s  hands  ;  and  so 
he  generally  does,  under  new  arrangements 
and  new  proprietors.  But  the  editorial  duties 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  business, 
under  all  its  forms,  that  the  load  gradually 
and  naturally  slides  from  the  manager  to  the 
editor,  who  ends  by  having  all  the  plague, 
whether  he  has  ostensibly  the  business  or 
not. 

It  is  seldom  the  fortune  of  the  editor  to 
fall  upon  the  golden  days  of  a  large  profit ; 
then,  indeed,  these  annoyances  are  spared 
him,  and  his  position  is  in  many  respects 
enviable.  The  next  best  position  to  this  is 
to  have  rich  proprietors,  who  bare  taken  the 
paper  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  crotchet 
or  a  principle,  and  are  comparatively  indiffer¬ 
ent  as  to  the  expenses.  A  few  strong 
articles,  good  personal  praise,  and  a  special 
tone,  suffice  to  keep  these  men  in  good 
humor ;  and  their  editor  has  an  easy  time. 
But  this  seldom  lasts.  Such  a  hobby  is  ter¬ 
ribly  expensive,  and  wearies  out  most  people 
after  a  few  months. 

Our  editor  has  got  rid  of  his  proprietors ; 
he  has  now  his  contributors  to  attend  to ; 
Persons  from  influential  quarters,  with  mes¬ 
sages  or  articles,  are  to  be  seen  and  satisfied  ; 
new  hands  are  to  be  engaged  for  the  Gallery, 
or  elsewhere.  No  wonder  the  candidate  is 
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somewhat  6dgety  at  the  approach  of  the 
great  chef,  for  it  is  a  question  with  him 
between  starvation  and  £300  a  year.  It  is 
one  of  the  misfortunes  of  metropolitan  jour¬ 
nalism,  that  its  members,  instead  of  be^nning 
with  small  salaries,  and  rising  gradually  and 
certainly,  begin  at  once  with  five  guineas  a 
week.  With  this  they  live  famously  for  a 
time ;  but  a  change  intervenes ;  they  are 
thrown  out,  and  left  with  nothing.  But  we 
cannot  stop  now  to  dilate  on  a  subject  on 
which  so  much  might  be  said,  and  on  which 
so  much  depends  in  the  state  of  modern 
literature.  The  editor  has  fulfilled  his  en¬ 
gagements  ;  let  him  go  home  to  his  dinner ; 
we  shall  not  want  him  again  till  nine. 

Meanwhile,  the  editorial  apartments  begin 
to  exhibit  some  slight  signs  of  life.  A  few 
packets  have  found  their  way  to  the  tables — 
some  of  the  reports  of  the  day,  parcels  from 
penny-a-liners,  and  letters  of  correspondents. 
One.  or  two  of  the  parliamentary  staff  drop 
in,  to  make  inquiries  about  the  arrangements 
of  the  evening.  It  is  a  slight  gust  before 
the  evening’s  storm,  and  drops  into  silence  | 
soon  after  five. 

Between  seven  and  eight,  in  walks  the 
sub-edito',  and  with  him  begins  the  regular 
business  of  the  evening.  He  is  a  pale, 
worn-looking  man,  the  sub-editor.  Hard 
and  drudging  work  all  through  the  dark 
hours,  from  seven  till  four,  six  days  out  of 
the  seven,  and  with  only  a  fortnight’s  holiday 
in  the  year,  tell  grievously  on  a  man’s  consti¬ 
tution.  He  is  well  paid ;  but  where  is  the 
enjoyment  of  money  to  one  whose  day  is 
spent  in  providing  rest  against  the  exigences 
of  the  night  ?  However,  rested  or  not,  there 
be  is,  looking  on  the  accustomed  packets  upon 
bis  table.  Half  of  these — reports  of  the 
law-courts,  or  communications  from  known 
and  accredited  persons — he  bands  at  once  to 
the  printer  without  further  examination.  He 
then  sits  down  to  the  flimsy,”  as  the*  com¬ 
munications  are  called  of  the  penny-a-liners 
— who,  by  the  way,  should  be  “  three-half- 
pence-a-liners,”  three- halfpence  a  line  being 
their  usual  honorarium.  With  these  gentle¬ 
men  he  has  a  world  of  trouble.  Being  paid 
by  the  yard,  they  have  of  course  a  direct 
interest  in  lengthening  their  measure.  ThU 
they  might  do  by  amplifying  incidents,  or 
inventing  a  few  supplementary  particulars ; 
but  this  the  penny-a-liner  never  does  ;  al¬ 
though,  for  the  most  part,  the  poorest  of 
poor  fellows,  he  is  thoroughly  conscientious 
as  ta  matter  of  fact.  His  amplifications  are 
sentences  of  pathos,  compound  epithets,  and 
little  pieces  of  humor.  He  has,  perhaps. 


sent  in  some  penny*a- lining  matter  every  day 
of  his  life  for  ten  years.  During  that  time 
he  has  certainly  never  known  a  single  instance 
in  which  his  pathos,  his  humor  or  his  epithets, 
have  actually  found  their  way  into  print. 
The  sub  editorial  pen  is  most  ruthless  in  its 
erasures.  The  sub-editor,  1(m>,  having  often 
the  choice  of  several  accounts  of  the  same  oc¬ 
currence,  naturally  chooses  that  with  the  least 
ornamental  superfluity,  as  giving  the  least 
trouble.  Yet.  nothing  can  cure  these  gentle¬ 
men  of  their  passion  for  eloquence,  llie 
same  heroic  flourish  in  a  shipwreck,  the  same 
magnificent  indignation  in  a  murder,  express¬ 
ed  in  terms  of  sublimity  which  Milton  never 
thought  of,  still,  night  after  night,  solicit 
publication,  only  to  have  it  refused.  The 
heroism  of  genius  must  be  truly  great  to 
resist  such  eternal  rebuffs  !  If  authors  lose 
half  their  prai>e,  because  it  never  can  be 
known  what  they  blot,  what  is  to  be  said  of 
penny-a-liners  ? 

The  foreign  editor,  or  rather  sub  editor, 
makes  his  appearance  about  half- past  eight. 
This  functionary,  like  others,  has  of  late  years 
had  his  glories  dimmed.  The  incessant  ac¬ 
tivity  of  “  our  own  correspondent”  leaves  him 
little  to  do.  His  work,  in  former  times,  used 
to  include  the  memorabilia  of  all  Europe  :  at 
present,  it  is  mainly  confined  to  what  is 
found  in  the  German  papers.  These  multi¬ 
farious  productions,  from  holes  and  corners 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  corresponding  sys¬ 
tem,  often  contain  facts  of  interest  when  least 
expected.  These,  and  a  few  gleanings  from 
the  Italian  papers,  form  the  substance  of  the 
foreign  work  now  done  at  home ;  and  this 
last  source  produces  so  little  as  to  be  scarcely 
worth  notice.  In  these  days,  when  periodical¬ 
writing  reaches  every  extreme,  from  the 
highest  point  to  the  lowest,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  any  publication  more  utterly 
lifeless,  pointless,  and  uninteresting,  than  an 
Italian  newspaper. 

A  heap  of  country  newspapers  is  lying  on 
the  table.  If  these  papers  were  what  they 
ought  to  be,  they  might  furnish  our  sub¬ 
editor  with  the  means  of  placing  the  state 
of  the  nation  before  the  public  with  unrival¬ 
led  certainly  and  completeness.  In  the 
country  districts,  the  workings  of  the  law, 
the  slate  of  prisons,  of  workhouses,  of  agri¬ 
culture,  of  religious  opinion,  are  known  to 
every  diligent  inquirer ;  and  if  these  things 
were  properly  gathered  by  the  local  editors, 
the  daily  papers  in  the  metropolis  could  form 
a  summary  of  the  great  facts  of  the  nation, 
which  would  utterly  throw  into  the  shade 
the  reports  of  parliamentary  commissions. 
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England  might  know  itself  every  week,  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  for  enlightenment  every  two 
or  three  years  at  the  hands  of  peripatetic 
philosophers,  who  have  just  begun  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  district,  when  they  are  called 
somewhere  else.  Unfortunately,  the  local 
newspaper,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  tells 
nothing  of  all  this.  Observe  bow  languidly 
our  sub-editor  glances  over  its  columns,  as  if 
fulfilling  a  duty  he  cared  little  about,  and 
from  which  he  expected  small  fruits.  His 
scissors  are  inserted  at  last,  only  to  cut  out 
the  notice  of  the  consecration  of  a  church,  a 
colliery  accident,  or  a  cabbage  of  preternatu¬ 
ral  growth.  Let  such  country  papers  as  aim 
at  higher  things,  pardon  us  if  wv  lament  that 
so  few  of  their  brethren  resemble  them  : 
great  are  the  opportunities  of  all,  since  the 
country  knows  or  can  know  the  country, 
while  London  is  far  from  having  the  power 
of  knowing  London.  Hitherto,  there  has 
been  little  either  of  excitement  or  amusement 
in  the  office ;  the  first  sounds  of  either  come 
from  the  Reporter’s  Room.  By  this  time 
the  debates  have  become  heavy,  and  have 
brought  with  them  a  host  of  anecdote — the 
snubbing  given  by  the  minister  to  a  trouble¬ 
some  querist,  the  absurd  look  of  such  a 
member  when  he  was  called  to  order,  the 
bull  of  one  man,  the  fantastical  argument  of 
another,  are— or  rather  were,  for  we  must 
again  speak  in  the  past  tense — an  unfailing 
source  of  jest  and  merriment — often  just, 
piquant,  and  well  aimed.  They  were  a  gay, 
rattling  set,  too,  the  reporters,  with  their 
working-coats,  which  might  have  come  fresh 
from  Houndsditch,  capeiing  and  playing 
pranks  in  a  close,  mouldy  room,  black  with 
the  ink  of  ages.  Now,  the  liberality  and 
sense  of  convenience  of  the  parliament  and 
its  architect  have  spoiled  all  the  fun.  In  the 
gentlemanly,  well- contrived  lobbies  of  the 
^porters’  Gallery  is  to  be  found  all  the 
accommodation  requisite  for  giving  the  sena¬ 
torial  eloquence  in  its  full  detail.  The  re¬ 
porters  work  silently,  under  the  eye  of 
authority,  with  the  leaden  atmosphere  of 
legislation  pressing  heavily  upon  them,  'fbey 
make  but  little  use  of  the  jolly  old  room  at 
the  office.  They  have  become,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  staid  and  gentlemanly  themselves, 
as  befits  official  functionaries,  many  of  them 
appearing  in  the  gallery  in  dress  fit  for  a 
dmner-pariy,  and  which  would  have  struck 
their  predecessors  with  astonishment.  The 
tact  necessary  for  a  reporter  is  greatly  dimi¬ 
nished.  Of  old,  it  was  a  great  point  when 
an  eminent  speaker  fell  to  the  turn  of  the 
reporter  best  qualified  to  manage  him.  One 


was  good  for  an  argumentative,  another  for 
a  humorous  debater.  At  present,  the  great 
speeches  are  written  out  at  full  length,  or, 
if  shortened,  it  Is  by  omission  rather  than 
abridgment.  A  simple  readiness  in  short¬ 
hand  serves  instead  of  the  able  and  often 
singular  dexterity  with  which  the  reporters 
in  past  days  were  wont  to  condense  without 
injuring  the  wit,  wisdom,  and  follies  of  par¬ 
liamentary  effusions.  Condensation  is  now 
chiefly  applied  to  unimportant  speeches, 
where  the  style  matters  but  little. 

At  about  half  past  nine,  the  editor  himself 
makes  his  appearance.  By  this  time  it  has 
become  tolerably  clear,  as  a  general  rule, 
what  will  be  the  special  demands  on  his 
attention:  it  is  but  seldom  that,  after  this 
hour,  either  news  arrives  or  any  thing  turns 
up  in  the  debates  requiring  a  special  article. 
He  is,  therefore,  able  at  once  to  arrange  the 
subject  of  the  one  or  perhaps  two  leading  arti¬ 
cles  not  already  provided.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  necessary,  from  some  unforeseen 
occurrence,  to  get  up  a  leader  at  a  later  hour ; 
and  the  commotion  to  obtain  at  a  moment’s 
notice  the  right  thing  from  the  right  person, 
is  quite  wonderful.  This  is  what  the  conti¬ 
nental  papers  find  must  to  admire  in  the 
English.  Their  articles  are  uniformly  got  up 
the  day  before  ;  their  writers  have  no  notion 
whatever  of  working  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  The  Paris  paper  of  Tuesday  is 
settled,  written,  and  half  printed  by  noon  on 
Monday — at  a  time  when  an  English  news¬ 
paper  would  scarcely  have  its  doors  open, 
and  more  than  half  its  staff  would  be  fast 
asleep.  Some  of  the  very  best  articles  in 
our  papers  have  been  written  in  this  hasty 
way :  the  hurry  of  the  moment  produces  a 
vigor  and  excitement  tui  yenerii ;  but  it  is 
not  everybody  who  is  to  be  trusted,  for  as 
there  is  no  time  to  look  up  facts,  a  man  not 
perfectly  careful,  or  not  perfectly  well-in- 
iormed,  may  be  betrayed  into  awful  blunders. 

The  editor  then  lounges  probably  into  the 
sub-editor’s  room,  to  hear  the  day’s  scandal, 
and  form  some  estimate  of  the  space  and 
importance  of  general  topics.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  lively  time  of  newspaper  work. 
You  have  the  consciousness  of  living  a  day 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  world ;  occur¬ 
rences  are  fresh,  and  have  not  been  spoiled 
by  the  jokes  and  commentaiies  of  the  herd; 
the  masquerade  dresses  of  the  world  are 
new  again,  and  you  have  the  first  look  at 
them.  Editorial  feelings  require  some  such 
stimulus  to  brace  and  nerve  them  to  the 
proper  point. 

With  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  his  paper 
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now  before  him,  the  editor  re-descends  to 
his  room.  His  next  task  will  be  one  of  much 
more  importance  than  is  generally  suspected. 
He  opens  the  mass  of  correspondence  which 
has  accumulated  during  the  day.  In  the  mul* 
titude  of  facts,  incidents,  grievances,  sugges¬ 
tions,  offered  by  this  correspondence,  lies  an 
immensity  of  the  special  interest  attaching  to 
the  chief  morning  paper.  The  other  news¬ 
papers  get  the  individual  political  opinions 
of  their  own  set,  but  very  little  beyond. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mass  of  fact  alone  in 
the  occasional  conespondence  of  the  Timet, 
is  sufficient  to  set  up  an  ordinary  paper. 
Besides  these,  there  Are  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  all  the  world  ;  the  thousand  little 
adventures,  fancies,  and  whimsies,  which 
bubble  up  in  the  every-day  life  of  ten  mil¬ 
lions  of  people ;  all  the  multifarious  mishaps, 
hopes,  fears,  and  ideas  of  twenty-four  hours 
of  society — matter  much  more  amusing  than 
private  strictures  on  this  or  that  debate  ;  or 
the  solemn  assurance  of  A.  B.,  that  Lord  C. 
is  the  worst  man  possible  for  the  duties  of 
his  office,  'fhe  variety  of  topic,  style,  and 
feeling,  in  the  “  letters  to  the  editor,”  is 
worth  any  thing  to  the  said  editor ;  it  saves 
him  a  world  of  thought  and  trouble  in  his 
efforts  to  vary  and  enliven  his  paper.  The 
choice  given  to  the  editor  of  the  Timet  in 
the  myriads  of  the  letters  he  receives,  is  no 
small  element  in  the  success  and  superiority 
of  the  journal.  Another  point  to  be  observed 
is,  that  a  man,  writing  under  the  smart  of 
provocation  or  injury,  usually  writes  forcibly  ; 
and  many  of  these  letters — the  majority  of 
them,  indeed — are  singularly  well  written. 
Their  business,  matter-of-fact,  and  often  home¬ 
ly  style,  serve  admirably  to  setoff  the  studied 
tones  of  communications  purely  literary. 
The  letters  to  the  other  papers  are  not  from 
the  same  class  of  persons :  they  come  from 
talkers  at  the  clubs,  oracles  of  a  set,  who 
have  picked  up  one  of  the  threadbare  coats 
of  a  great  question,  and  send  it,  with  their 
compliments,  to  the  editor.  This  matter 
settled,  our  editor,  if  the  news  and  topics  of 
the  day  are  not  particularly  heavy,  unlocks 
his  desk,  and  extracts  therefrom  sundry  arti¬ 
cles  of  literature  on  general  topics,  selecting, 
for  variety’s  sake,  that  which  contrasts  most 
with  the  rest  of  his  night’s  matter.  In  its 
reviews,  the  Timet,  again,  occupies  a  peculiar 
position.  'Fhe  other  papers  usually  intrust 
the  reviewing  duty  to  some  of  the  staff  of 
reporters.  These  men  are  clever  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  a  partial  notice  is  a  great  rarity ; 
but  they  are  wont  to  look  upon  their  task  as 
a  work  of  supererogation,  of  which  it  is  their 
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principal  business  to  get  rid  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  Timet,  on  the  contrary,  seldom 
reviews,  except  when  it  intends  to  produce 
an  effect ;  intrusts  the  work  to  a  specialist ; 
and  has  frequently  published  some  of  the 
most  striking  pieces  of  criticism  in  our  litera¬ 
ture.  To  create  an  effect,  wherever  an  affect 
is  possible,  has  been  uniformly  the  tactics  of 
that  paper,  and  we  all  see  their  success. 

In  other  respects,  the  daily  papers  present 
but  little  differences  in  their  critical  character. 
None  is  very  ambitious  of  literary  distinct¬ 
iveness.  The  case  is  different  witn  another 
class  of  articles,  some  of  which  are  probably 
before  our  editor  amongst  the  treasures  of 
his  drawer.  These  are  the  occasional — or, 
as  they  are  called,  somewhat  technically, 
“headed  articles”— essays  on  every  kind  of 
'topic,  from  an  emperor  to  a  potato.  The 
Timet  is  not  very  partial  to  these  things, 
though  they  owe  their  importance  in  some 
respects  to  that  paper.  Its  famous  “  Irish 
Commissioner”  was  an  experiment  which 
succeeded  beyond  expectation.  It  was  the 
first  great  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  newspaper 
to  gather  general  information  as  distinct  from 
news.  Its  success  induced  other  attempts — 
there  were  commissioners  on  English  agri¬ 
culture,  on  the  laboring  classes,  both  here 
and  in  other  countries,  which  produced  a  few 
good  articles,  but  failed  to  compensate  the 
newspapers  for  their  expenses — necessarily 
great  The  occasional  papers  are,  therefore, 
left  to  chance  contributors.  The  Morning 
Pott  is  my,  graphic,  and  descriptive ;  the 
Daily  Ifewt,  statistical  and  politico-economi¬ 
cal  ;  the  Morning  Advertiter  ferrets  out  jobs 
and  abuses.  These  are  the  three  papers 
most  addicted  to  headed  articles.  They  are 
amongst  the  most  convenient  resources  to  an 
editor— out  of  the  session — in  making  up  bis 
paper. 

About  this  time  drop  in  the  musical  and 
dramatic  criticisms.  If  tbe  rapidity  of  our 
political  writing  startles  occasionally  the  con¬ 
tinental  journalist,  the  rapidity  of  our  critical 
writing  ought  to  startle  him  still  more.  Po¬ 
litical  writers  can  sometimes  take  their  time 
—  the  newspaper  critic  never.  A  notice  — 
two  newspaper  columns  in  length — is  hand¬ 
ed  in  at  half-past  one,  of  an  entertainment 
scarcely  over  at  twelve.  Janin  or  Berlioz 
would  shudder  if  the  editor  of  the  Debate 
were  but  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of  their 
undertaking  such  a  task  even  on  a  single  oc¬ 
casion.  It  is  true,  the  work  looks  more  than 
it  is,  for  all  the  historical  part  of  the  notice — 
whether  of  an  opera  or  a  singer — is  written 
beforehand.  Still,  all  the  criticism  on  tbe 
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performance  must  be  written  on  the  spot ;  and 
It  is  really  curious  to  see  the  crilic,  in  a  tavern 
dose  by  the  theatre,  with  his  hrandy-and- 
water,  or  yet  more  vulgar  porter,  before  him, 
writing  at  furious  speed,  and  stopping  to  sip 
or  joke  with  a  companion;  for  your  dramatic 
critic  never  writes  alone,  if  he  can  help  it. 
Companionship  stirs  up  his  imagination,  be¬ 
sides  being  otherwise  useful.  The  feat  is — 
all  things  considered — a  great  one,  but  we 
fear  we  must  add,  that  criticism  suffers  in 
consequence.  Undoubtedly,  the  worst  part 
of  a  daily  paper  is  its  dramatic  criticism  ;  the 
hurry  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  in  part  the 
reason ;  but  there  are  other  reasons  too. 
Obliged,  by  the  system,  to  make  something 
of  every  occasion,  when  there  is,  in  reality, 
nothing  to  be  said,  the  writer  takes  refuge  in 
pedantic  terms,  or  extravagant  praises,  to 
conceal  the  poverty  of  his  matter.  The  praise 
is  sometimes  carried  to  an  extent  nothing  less 
than  ludicrous.  A  common  performance  on 
the  ba.s8  fiddle  will  be  characterized  as  “mar¬ 
vellous,”  “  perfect,”  “  thrillinj^  the  audience,” 
and  so  forth,  by  an  able  writer,  wbo,  when 
he  comes  to  the  real  triumphs  of  genius,  has 
nothing  higher  to  ssy,  having  already  ex¬ 
hausted  the  language.  On  the  other  band, 
if  be  had  simply  said,  that  the  performance 
of  A  on  the  fiddle  was  good  ;  of  B  on  the  flute 
was  ^ood ;  of  C  on  the  harp  was  good,  his 
criticism  would  be  laughed  at  for  its  tameness, 
and  with  reason.  The  fault  is  wjth  those  who 
compel  him  to  say  something  when  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said.  The  French  plan  of 
working  up  all  the  dramatic  and  musical  cri¬ 
ticism  of  the  week  into  a  single  article,  has 
many  advantages :  it  avoids  hurry,  and,  giving 
a  sufficiency  of  choice  to  the  writer,  prevents 
him  from  forcing  barren  subjects,  'lliere  is, 
besides,  another  drawback  on  tbe  English 
critical  writing,  arising  from  the  simple  cause, 
that  tbe  writers  do  not  understand  their  sub¬ 
ject.  Men  of  general  information,  practised 
in  the  art  of  making  dull  topics  lively,  they 
are  sent  into  the  theatre  or  the  concert-room, 
to  make  a  spirited  article,  but  a  most  pre¬ 
posterous  criticism,  llie  display  of  learning 
used  on  these  occasions  is,  to  the  initiated,  a 
source  of  abundant  merriment.  Professional 
men  are  very  seldom  able  to  write,  and  when 
they  are,  their  strictures  often  savor  so  much 
of  their  own  peculiar  clique,  that  they  are  not 
to  be  trusted. 

It  is  one  o'clock,  and  the  paper  begins  to 
assume  a  definite  shape.  As  usual,  there  is 
too  much  matter  in  hand  ;  the  printer  fidgets 
about  the  sub-editor’s  room,  and  looks  ner¬ 


vously  at  new  “  copy.”  *  He  is  quite  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  his  way — the  London  master-printer 
in  the  newspaper  office.  A  square,  rotund 
man,  with  a  high  forehead,  an  intelligent  eye, 
and  a  manner  half-deferential,  half-conscious 
of  bis  own  importance ;  giving  serious  and 
useful  advice  in  the  quietest  possible  form  of 
good-natured  complaint — he  is  never  put  out 
of  his  way,  and  never  at  a  loss  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity.  “  This  can't  go  in,  Sir.” 
“It  mu»t  go  in.”  “Very  v^ell.  Sir,” is  the 
regular  colloquy,  about  this  time  of  the  night, 
between  the  printer  and  the  sub-editor.  The 
printer’s  ingenuity  in  finding  space  is  cer¬ 
tainly  wonderful,  and  his  tact  in  suggesting 
what  should  be  preferred  for  insertion,  is  of 
more  value  than  editors  choose  to  acknow¬ 
ledge.  Much  lies  in  the  appearance  and  first 
aspect  of  the  paper,  and  this  the  printer  has 
fully  before  him  ;  and  even  in  the  discernment 
of  mere  literary  reasons,  long  experience  and 
natural  shrewdness  make  him  a  safe  adviser. 
He  never  gives  advice  unless  asked ;  but  when 
it  does  come,  it  is  almost  always  worth  having. 
The  reader  does  not  know  half  hU  obligations 
to  this  functionary.  The  way  in  which  arti¬ 
cles  are  set  up,  made  good-looking  by  a  ju¬ 
dicious  arrangement  of  the  paragraphs,  and 
intelligible  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
types,  does  as  much  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
said  reader,  as  the  efforts  of  much  more  pre¬ 
tentious  personages.  Many  a  young  hand, 
who  goes  away  with  a  dim  idea  that  the 
worthy  public  next  morning  will  not  under¬ 
stand  his  lucubrations,  is  astonished  to  find 
how  intelligible  they  have  become,  when  he 
nervously  glances  over  his  paragraphs,  and 
wonders  at  the  effect  which  capitals,  rules, 
and  italics,  have  had  in  reconciling  the  differ¬ 
ent  fragments  of  his  text,  and  introducing  a 
friendly  light  where  he,  in  his  inexperience, 
found  a  most  uncomfortable  mist. 

By  this  time  the  office  assumes  a  sad  and 
tired  appearance.  The  excitement  of  fresh 
news,  the  lively  hurry  of  critics  and  reporters, 
the  warm  sensations  of  progressive  toil,  have 
all  died  away,  and  six  hours’  hard  work  is 
producing  its  effect.  The  editor  is  perhaps 
in  the  sub-editor’s  room,  talking  lazily  over 
matters  general  and  journalistic.  The  sub¬ 
editor,  thoroughly  worn  out,  is  looking  over 
proofs;  a  few  empty  bottles,  blotted  manu¬ 
script,  cut  newspapers,  complete  the  dreari¬ 
ness  of  the  scene.  The  printer  alone  moves 
alert  and  briskly — his  excitement  is  only  half 
over ;  besides,  no  one  yet  ever  saw  a  printer 
tired.  Five  hours  hence,  he  will  be  potting 
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on  his  best  coat,  without  exciting  a  suspicion 
that  be  had  been  working  all  night.  For  the 
rest,  they  are  at  no  pains  to  conceal  their 
weariness.  If  there  has  been  a  late  debate, 
a  reporter  or  two  may  yet  be  beard  upon  the 
stairs,  with  dull,  heavy  tread,  as  forlorn  and 
dreary  as  the  rest. 

It  was  not  always  thus.  Before  railways 
and  electric  telegraphs,  the  foreign  expresses 
would  come  in  at  this  time — twenty  lines, 
paid  for  at  the  cost  of  hundreds — information 
wonderful  and  exclusive,  which  U  to  make 
the  fortune  of  the  paper  for  the  next  half-year 
— meetings  in  the  far  North,  reported  and 
carried  two  hundred  miles  in  eight  hours,  at 
the  cost  of  the  death  of  a  dozen  horses.  Then 
there  was  the  wonder  whether  the  same  in¬ 
telligence  had  reached  their  rivals — what  was  I 
its  real  importance — bow  far  it  was  true.  In 
election-days,  these  expresses  were  wonder¬ 
fully  stirring ;  during  an  Irish  turmoil,  a  re¬ 
porter  would  be  following  the  testy  heels  of 
an  agitator  for  days,  and  sending  his  notes  by 
a  man  who  would  write  them  out,  ready  for 
immediate  printing,  in  a  carriage  dashing  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  Alas!  all 
this  is  over  now.  In  their  essence,  railways 
and  electric-telegraphs  are  wonderfully  prosaic 
things :  they  do  their  business  quickly  ;  but 
where  is  the  poetry,  the  spirit,  the  excitement 
of  it?  The  racing  post-horse,  the  steamer 
panting  for  its  port,  was  worth,  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing,  a  thousand  railways  and  tele¬ 
graphs,  whose  disdainful  ease  and  selfish  con¬ 
sciousness  of  power  are  enough  to  quench  the 
fire  of  Homer  himself.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
something  in  the  saving  of  some  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  per  annum,  which  the  Indian  expresses 
alone  used  to  cost  the  newspapers.  The 
economy  may  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  ;  but  it  is  only  another  in  the  prosaic 
items  of  the  present  time.  Even  the  pecu¬ 
niary  extravagance  of  old  was  infinitely  amus¬ 
ing — except  to  those  who  had  to  pay ;  and 


even  they  were  not  always  without  a  return. 
The  rivalry  of  early  intelligence  kept  up  at 
once  the  sap,  the  spirit,  and  the  equilibrium 
of  the  journals. 

At  present,  if  there  is  any  exclusive  intelli¬ 
gence  sent  in  this  way,  the  dreary  hours  of 
the  earliest  dawn  are  not  enlivened  by  it.  It 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  garish  hour  of 
ten,  telegraphed  from  the  morning’s  advices, 
and  destined  for  the  prosaic  readers  of  second 
editions — merchants  in  the  City,  and  clerks  in 
banking-houses. 

No  one  who  has  not  had  experience  in  the 
newspaper,  could  imagine  how  long  it  lakes 
to  complete  the  minor  details  of  arrangement. 

I  Things  which  look  only  like  the  offshoots  of 
business — correcting  proofs,  cutting  down 
paragraphs,  after  the  great  work  appears  to 
be  entirely  over :  all  these,  and  a  hundred 
small  matters,  ruu  away  with  one  minute  after 
another.  Two  hours  after  the  last  reporter 
has  been  asleep — three  after  the  critic  has 
done  praising  prima  donnas,  and  torturing 
musical  phrases — the  editor  has  given  his  last 
instructions,  and  the  sub  corrected  his  last 
proof.  They  wend  their  way — the  one  in  a 
cab  to  bis  cottage  four  miles  off,  the  other 
on  foot  to  his  chamber  in  Clifford’s  Inn.  The 
printers  are  left  alone  in  the  deserted  office, 
working  silently,  diligently,  and  coldly. 
Hours,  news,  passion,  opinion — all  come  alike 
to  them.  The  most  terrible  incident,  the 
most  magnificent  oration,  is  to  them  all  so 
much  bourgeois  and  brevier  type.  Erelong, 
the  efforts  of  fifty  men  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  machinist  200,000  words,  of 
which  scarcely  one  was  printed  twelve  hours 
before.  A  new  labor,  not  less  wonderful 
than  the  rest,  places  20,000  copies  in  the 
bands  of  the  news-agent,  ere  the  burgess  and 
the  squire  have  rubb^  their  eyes  to  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  li  new  day’s  intelligence  is 
wailing,  damp  and  uncomfortable,  at  their 
gates. 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  VINET.* 


Vi  NET  U  the  most  illustrious  ornament  of 
modern  French  Protestantism.  Distinguished 
alike  in  literature  and  theology — at  once  ac¬ 
complished  and  profound — practical  and  me¬ 
ditative — he  presents  an  example  of  noble 
qualities  which  are  too  seldom  seen  united.  If 
there  are  others  among  the  divine.s  of  French 
Switzerland  more  familiar  to  us,  this  arises 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  very  rehnement 
and  dignity  of  the  literary  and  theological 
labors  of  Vinet,  which  commend  themselves 
rather  to  the  cultivated  than  the  popular 
Christian  sympathy  in  all  countries.  We 
shall  devote  this  article  to  a  review  of  his  life 
and  writings;  a  task  which,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  not  ^et,  in  any  connected  form, 
been  attempted  in  our  language.  The  inter¬ 
esting  and  finely  appreciative  notice  by  M. 
Scherer  will  form  the  appropriate  basis  of  our 
remarks,  which — glancing  as  slightly  as  pos¬ 
sible  at  the  politico-ecclesiastical  opinions  that 
connected  our  author  so  closely  with  the  reli¬ 
gious  history  of  his  country — shall  be  concen¬ 
trated  on  those  higher  pursuits  in  literature 
and  Christian  science,  which  claim  the  widest 
attention,  as  they  must  give  to  his  name  its 
most  enduring  fame. 

Alexandre  Rodolphe  Vinet  was  born  on  the 
I7th  of  June,  1797,  in  Lausanne,  renowned 
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for  the  beauty  of  its  natural  situation  and  the 
interest  of  its  historical  reminiscences.  His 
father  held  an  ofificial  appointment  in  his  na¬ 
tive  canton.  From  him  the  young  Alexandre 
received  his  first  instructions,  which  appear 
to  have  been  inculcated  with  that  undue  rigor 
which  so  often  defeats  its  end  in  such  matters. 
Under  the  paternal  discipline,  the  mind  of 
Vinet  developed  tardily.  We  are  not  detained 
by  any  of  those  precocious  manifestations  of 
mental  power  with  which  a  mythical  admi¬ 
ration  has  ton  frequently  invested  the  youth 
of  distinguished  men.  There  are  evidences 
enough,  however,  of  that  genial  susceptibil¬ 
ity —  that  intellectual  bloastming,  which  was 
destined  to  ripen  into  such  rich  and  fair  fruits. 
The  poetical  taleut,  commonly  characteristic 
of  the  Vaudois  youth,  displayed  in  him  a  pe¬ 
culiar  vigor  and  fertility — so  that  songs,  epis¬ 
tles,  and  even  mimic  epics  flowed  from  his 
pen.  Intended  for  the  church,  his  studies 
were  very  early  devoted  to  theology.  Lite¬ 
rature,  however,  continued  long  and  power¬ 
fully  to  attract  him — if  it  ever,  iu  fact,  lost 
fur  him  its  predominating  charm.  He  aban¬ 
doned  himself  with  a  rare  enthusiasm  to  its 
marvellous  enchantments,  and  lost  himself 
amid  its  proud  dreams  and  raptures.  A  story 
is  t«)ld  illustrative  of  his  literary  sensibility. 
While  engaged  in  reading  a  tragedy  of  Cor¬ 
neille  in  the  midst  of  a  family,  to  one  of  the 
members  of  which  he  acted  as  tutor,  the  pe¬ 
rusal  affected  him  so  intensely  that  he  was 
forced  to  leave  the  room  abruptly,  and  being 
sought  out,  he  was  found  in  his  own  cham¬ 
ber,  bathed  in  tears. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  Vinet  was  called  to 
Basle,  as  Professor  of  the  French  language 
and  literature  in  the  gymnasium  or  public 
school  of  that  city.  This  would  seem  to  have 
been  before  he  had  completed  the  full  course 
of  his  theological  studies,  as  it  was  not  till 
after  two  years,  on  a  temporary  return  to 
Lausanne,  that  he  received  appointment  to 
the  ministry.  In  the  same  year  in  which  this 
latter  event  took  place,  (1819,)  he  married; 
and  resuming  his  duties  in  Basle,  devoted  him¬ 
self  with  la^rious  ardor  to  tbeir  discharge. 
An  accident,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  ex- 
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plained,  interrupted  for  a  season  his  activity, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  infirmity  which 
remained  with  him  through  life. 

There  is  but  little  known  of  the  particular 
events  of  Vinet’s  life  during  his  twenty  years’ 
residence  at  Basle.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  as 
observed  by  M.  Scherer,  that  some  of  his 
friends  or  pupils  have  not  given  a  sketch  of 
this  period  of  his  career.  It  would  appear 
that  at  first,  and  for  some  time,  be  suffered 
from  the  prejudice  of  his  German  colleagues 
in  the  gymnasium.  These  gradually  yielded, 
however,  to  the  force  of  his  merits  and  amia¬ 
bility.  He  was  eminently  successful  in  win¬ 
ning  the  attachment  of  his  pupils ;  and  the 
effect  of  his  labors  soon  became  observable 
in  the  quickening  of  a  new  spirit  and  life 
among  them. 

The  whole  of  French  Switzerland  was  at 
this  time  more  or  less  the  scene  of  a  religious 
awakening,  which,  under  continued  and  some¬ 
times  bitter  persecution,  has  yet  perpetuated 
itself  with  gathering  strength.  Vinet  min¬ 
gled  very  early  in  this  new  movement,  and 
from  the  force  of  bis  genius,  and  the  clear  de¬ 
termination  of  his  opinions  and  character,  con¬ 
tributed  considerably  both  to  advance  and 
modify  it.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  he 
was  more  repelled  than  attracted  by  it  One 
of  his  colleagues,  M.  Curtat,  a  pious  man,  but 
an  opponent  of  the  new  tendencies,  had  writ¬ 
ten  against  the  conventicles,  (as  the  meetings 
of  those  engaged  in  the  religious  movement 
were  called,)  —  an  interference  which  bad 
been  requited  with  good  intention,  but  not 
very  good  taste,  by  his  being  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  special  intercession  at  one  of  these 
meetings.  Tlie  seeming  pharisaism  of  this 
act  drew  from  V'^inet  a  brief  vindication  of  his 
colleague,  in  which  he  characterized  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  revival  as  *'  new,  sectarian,  and  a 
curious  mixture  of  humility  and  pride.”  Some 
years  later  an  opponent  made  a  handle  of  this 
passage  against  the  author,  who  had  then  be¬ 
come  eminent  as  a  defender  of  the  doctrine 
which  he  previously  impugned.  Vinet  at 
once  retracted  his  words.  **  He  had,”  he  said, 
“  judged  ignorantly,  rashly,  and  wrongly.” 
This  incident  may  serve  to  recall  to  some  of 
our  readers  an  analogous  one  in  the  life  of 
Dr.  Chalmers.  Both  men  were  certainly  in 
a  high  degree  distinguished  by  that  magna¬ 
nimity  of  nature  which  knows  how  to  confess 
its  error,  and  to  gather  dignity  rather  than 
humility  from  the  confession. 

It  was  in  1821  that  Vinet  thus  felt  and 
wrote.  In  1823  a  great  change  had  passed 
upon  him.  We  are  not  informed  regarding 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  change 


took  place.  A  modesty  which  shrank  at  all 
times  with  sensitive  acuteness  from  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  those  deeper  feelings  which  relate 
the  soul  to  God — a  discretion  which  could 
only  feel  itself  offended  by  such  disclosures, 
have  left  unknown  the  particulars  of  this  cri¬ 
sis  of  bis  life.  But  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  understand  its  general  character.  Vinet 
clearW  entered  from  the  first  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  truth  with  a  rare  freedom  and 
earnestness.  It  was  not  merely  on  one  side, 
or  towards  one  aspect  of  Christianity  that  his 
moral  nature  was  stirred  ;  but  he  felt  his 
whole  being  drawn  to  it,  with  a  depth  of  con¬ 
viction  and  intensity  of  love  which  filled  bis 
soul,  and  brought  him  into  direct  and  endur¬ 
ing  contact  with  its  profound  harmonies  and 
marvellous  consistency.  Few,  perhaps,  have 
ever  risen  from  the  darkness  and  distraction 
of  a  faint  half- knowledge  of  the  Divine  Re¬ 
velation  into  the  sunlight  of  a  more  vigorous 
and  happy  faith. 

The  peculiar  depth  and  comprehensiveness 
of  the  Christian  views  of  Vinet  may  be  traced 
in  the  very  first  of  his  writings  which  claim 
our  notice,*  viz.,  a  paper  on  the  InseparabU 
Relation  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Morals, 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Christian  Morals.  The  subject  was 
one  in  which  he  continued  to  feel  a  profound 
interest,  especially  in  reference  to  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  evangelical  feeling  in  the  Swiss 
churches.  In  some  of  his  purely  literary  pa¬ 
pers  be  has  recurred  to  it,  and  dwelt  upon  it 
in  an  admirably  felicitous  manner.f 

The  ecclesiastical  opinions  of  Vinet  ma¬ 
tured  rapidly  along  with  his  Christian  con¬ 
victions.  In  the  year  1824,  the  Canton  de 
Vaud,  in  which  the  religious  reformation  had 
been  steadily  spreading  for  some  years,  be¬ 
came  the  theatre  of  active  persecuting  mea- 
suies,  adopted  by  the  government  against  the 
evangelical  clergy.  Already,  in  1822,  certain 
younger  ministers  bad  been  driven  from  the 
national  Church  for  their  perseverance  in  hold¬ 
ing  conventicles.  To  these  younger  men  (J uvet, 
Chavvannes,  Olivier)  the  two  brothers  Ro- 
chat  somewhat  more  lately  attached  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  foundation  of  evangelical  Dis¬ 
sent  was  laid  in  Vaud.  Unwarned  by  the 
futility  of  its  previous  efforts  to  eradicate  the 

*  Besides  the  brochure  in  defence  of  his  oolleagne, 
already  mentioned,  Vinet  appears  to  have  previously 
given  to  the  public  a  discourse  which  he  pronounced 
by  the  grave  of  Professor  Durand,  and  a  translation 
of  one  of  De  Wette’s  sermons. 

f  For  example,  in  his  lengthened  paper  on  La¬ 
martine — Etnoe  sur  la  Litt4ratare  Franf  aise.  Tome 
ii  p.  189,  uq. 
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spirit  of  “  religious  enthusiasm,”  the  govern¬ 
ment  issued  the  famous  edict  of  the  ‘20th 
May,  1824.  It  was  then,  in  the  language  of 
M.  Scherer,  that  intolerance  was  for  the  first 
time  officially  inaugurated.  Vinet  felt  him¬ 
self  brought  face  to  face  with  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  religious  liberty,  and,  if  he  did  not  all 
at  once  reach  settled  convictions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  yet  sufficiently  indicated  on  what  side 
he  was  to  be  ranked.  A  pamphlet  under  the 
title,  "Du  Respect  det  Opinioju,”  appeared 
with  his  name  in  the  same  year.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  interest  of  freedom  of  opinion  ge 
nerally,  and  boldly  expresses  the  vigor  and 
independence  of  Christian  thought  which  the 
author  had  already  attained. 

In  1826  appeared  the  first  of  Vinet’s  ela¬ 
borate  works  on  the  subject  of  religious  li¬ 
berty,  under  the  title  of  Memoire  en  Favevr 
de  la  Liberte  dee  Cultes.  A  sum  of  2000 
francs  had  been  left  by  the  late  Minister  of 
Justice,  the  Count  de  Lambrechts,  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  Liberty  of  Worship.  The 
subject  was  announced  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  of  Christian  Morals.  Nine  and 
twenty  memoirs  were  given  in  ;  and  M.  Oui- 
sot  having  undertaken  the  task  of  deciding  on 
their  respective  merits,  adjudged  the  honor  to 
that  of  Vinet 

In  this  work,  our  author  announced  those 
special  views  as  to  the  character  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Church,  with  which  his  name 
became  afterwards  so  prominently  associated, 
and  which  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  us  in 
connection  with  Voluntaryism.  Although  it 
was  not  till  some  time  later — so  late  even  as 
1842 — that  his  second  and  larger  work*  on 
the  same  subject  was  published,  and  that  his 
convictions  regarding  it  may  be  said  to  have 
attained  their  complete  maturity,  they  are  yet 
so  far  unfolded  in  this  earlier  work,  that  we 
can  fairly  estimate,  once  for  all,  their  nature, 
and  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest.  What 
we  apprehend  will  be  found  chietly  character¬ 
istic  of  them,  is  their  intellectual  thorough¬ 
ness.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  views  of  Vinet 
surt  from  a  clear  basis  of  principle,  and  de¬ 
velop  therefrom  into  a  structure  so  logically 
coherent  as  to  defy  assault,  if  we  grant  to  him 
his  starting-point.  HU  constant  complmnt  of 
the  VaudoU  clergy  was,  that  he  could  not 
carry  them  back  to  general  principles,  and 
enable  them  to  sec  their  duty  in  the  transpa¬ 
rent  and  comprehensive  illumination  of  ab- 

*  Essai  sur  la  manifestation  dee  eonsietions  reli- 
gieueee,  et  sur  la  separation  deVEgliu  et  de  I'Etdt, 
ensisagie  eomtne  eonseayenee  neeessaire  et  eomme 
garantie  du  prineipe.  The  translation  is  included 
in  the  list  el  works  at  the  head  of  this  article. 


stract  truth.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in 
thU  attempt  to  give  logical  completeness  to 
an  argument  which  does  not  admit  of  such 
decisive  treatment,  the  reader  may  find  just 
the  weakness  and  insecurity  of  Vinet’s  position. 

The  Slate,  according  to  Vinet,  is  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  necessity.  It  is  a  social  necessity 
which  creates  and  conserves  it.  The  moral 
advantages  which  it  secures  are  among  its  con- 
sequences,  but  not  itsnuf.  Government,  which 
is  the  means  of  social  organization,  (“le  mo- 
yen  de  lasoci^l^,”)  is  also  its  representative, 
and  does  not  rest  any  more  than  the  State 
itself  upon  moral  ideas.  The  State,  therefore, 
has  no  religion,  and  can  have  none.  There  is 
no  doubt  a  social  morality  which  society  is 
called  upon  to  protect,  and  upon  which  it  is 
based.  But  that  morality  has  a  source  dif¬ 
ferent  from  religion.  It  springs  simply  from 
the  rights  which  it  is  the  function  of  society 
to  guarantee — from  the  natural  wants  which 
have  brought  men  together.  We  might  de¬ 
signate  it  public  reason.  Its  principal  elements 
are  justice  and  virtue — its  clear  character  and 
warrant  are  found  in  its  necessity.  Beyond 
iu  limits  entirely,  lie  the  feelings  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  interior  life,  and  generally  all  which 
transcends  the  sphere  of  rights  positively  con¬ 
secrated  by  society. 

In  contrast  to  the  State,  the  Church  is  bom 
of  voluntary  community  of  sentiment.  It  is 
a  moral  feeling,  and  not  a  want  or  necessity, 
which  determines  the  formation  of  it.  Not 
only  is  constraint  entirely  foreign  to  it,  but  its 
genuine  basis  is  liberty,  for  it  rests  upon  faith, 
and  faith  cannot  be  forced.  The  only  valid 
relation,  therefore,  between  the  Church  and 
the  Slate,  consists  in  the  purely  moral  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  former  over  the  latter. 

In  his  later  and  more  detailed  work,  the 
same  ideas  are  expressed,  and  the  special  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  connection  between  Church  and 
State  is  argued  at  length,  and  still  more  deci¬ 
sively  towards  the  same  result.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  union  between  Church  and  State,  he 
maintains  in  this  work,  is  simply  the  corol¬ 
lary  of  a  “  principle  and  this  principle  is, 
that  society  can  have  and  ought  to  have  a 
religion — a  principle  so  fundamentally  erro¬ 
neous,  in  his  estimation,  that  it  destroys  by 
direct  consequence  the  right  and  validity  of 
individual  religion.  “  If  society  possess  reli¬ 
gion,  the  individual,"  he  holds,  "  can  have 
none.” 

In  these  views  of  Vinet,  briefly  but  faith¬ 
fully  enunciated,*  the  radical  idea  obviously  is. 


*Th«  above  rapid  prkeis  of  Yinet’e  views  is  given 
in  the  clear  and  fair  language  of  M.  Scherer. 
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that  the  State,  in  its  very  nature,  is  always 
something  entirely  alien  from  the  Church. 
The  civil  or  national  life  is  not  merely  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  spiritual  or  Christian  life, 
but  so  distinguished  as  to  leave  the  territory 
of  the  one  always  necessarily  lying  outside 
the  territory  of  the  other.  That  society  rests 
on  an  independent  basis — that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  principles  of  public  reason  which  form  at 
once  its  condition  and  guaranty,  none  will 
deny  ;  for  the  very  fact  of  national  existence, 
still  more  of  national  civilization,  before  the 
gospel,  is  sufficient  proof  that  such  principles 
exist  by  themselves,  independently  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  But  this  is  not  the  real  question.  The 
real  hinge  of  the  controversy  is  not  here,  but, 
as  to  whether  such  principles  of  public  moral¬ 
ity,  admitted,  in  the  broadest  manner,  to  ex¬ 
ist  separately,  ought  or  ought  not,  under  the 
gospel,  to  become  transfused  and  elevated  by 
Its  power  into  a  higher  social  spirit,  present¬ 
ing  its  own  peculiar  conditions  and  guaranties 
of  preservation.  It  will  not  be  denied  that 
Christianity,  wherever  it  lives — in  whatever 
community — has  an  essential  tendency  to  in¬ 
corporate  itself  with  the  whole  life  of  that 
community.  Primarily  addressing  the  indi¬ 
vidual  heart  and  conscience,  it  has  yet  a  spe¬ 
cial  social  action — or,  at  any  rate,  springing 
from  the  soil  of  the  individual  nature,  it  rises 
through  every  vein  of  society,  assimilating  the 
whole  social  organization  to  its  own  purity 
and  dignity.  Let  the  fact  then  be  freely  con¬ 
ceded, — that  there  is  a  sufficient  basis  of  civil 
order  in  certain  principles  of  common  reason, 
— yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  State 
does  not,  through  the  infusion  of  higher  Chris¬ 
tian  principles,  have  its  basis  and  character 
necessarily  elevated.  We  believe  that  it  always 
has.  We  believe  that  the  diffusion  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  any  nation  imparts  to  it  a  new  power 
and  responsibility.  And  it  is  this  new  national 
life — a  life  taking  its  rise  in  individual  convic¬ 
tion,  yet  which  acquires  by  itself  a  real  ex¬ 
istence,  acknowledged  and  judicially  dealt 
with  by  the  Divine  Government  as  such — 
which  IS  the  fundamental  idea  wherein,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  Christian  State,  and,  on  the 
other,  an  Established  Church,  find,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  their  true  meaning  and  realization. 

It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  defect  of  Vinet's 
ecclesiastical  doctrine,  that  it  separates  so 
essentially  between  Church  and  State  as  to 
leave  the  latter>w  holly  without  religious  cha¬ 
racter.  It  takes  up  the  accidental  distinc¬ 
tion,  or  rather  antagonism,  which  originally 
existed  between  them,  and  perpetuates  itiii  the 
form  of  an  ahatrael  iheory,  good  for  all  timea. 
The  State,  according  to  his  view,  can  never 


be  Christian,  but  must  still  always  remain 
alienated  from  the  Church,  just  as  really 
as  when  the  latter  began  its  great  regenera¬ 
tive  work  in  the  heart  of  the  old  Roman  world. 
A  Christian  nation  is  not  with  him  even  an 
ideal,  but,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  an  im¬ 
possibility. 

It  is  interesting,  in  this  point  of  view,  to 
contrast  the  theory  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold 
with  that  of  Vinet.  With  the  latter,  the 
State  is  a  form  of  society,  we  have  seen,  es¬ 
sentially  alien  from  the  Church,  finding  not 
only  its  warrant  but  its  highest  sanction  in 
a  lower  range  of  morti  ideas.  With  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  state  is  not  only  Christian,  but  is 
itself  the  Church.  It  is  not  only  bound  to 
acknowledge  and  protect  the  national  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  but  is,  in  its  own  order  and  author¬ 
ity,  the  only  proper  expression  of  that  life. 
While  Vinet  separates  Church  and  State  to 
an  extent  practically  untenable,  Arnold 
nnites,  or  rather  identifies  them,  in  a  way  no 
less  practically  unjustifiable.  Yet  the  theory 
of  Arnold  is,  to  our  fancy,  the  nobler  one ; 
for,  while  the  Church  is  not,  and  can  never 
be,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  State, 
it  is  yet  its  ideal  to  become  commensurate 
with  it,  —  to  diffuse  its  own  divine  spirit 
throughout  all  the  movements  of  the  national 
society,  in  all  its  ramifications, — and  thus  to 
become  coextensive  with  every  local  organi¬ 
zation  within  which  it  acts.  It  is  the  error 
of  Arnold’s  theory,  that  it  exceeds  the  actual 
fact  of  the  case,  and  builds  the  construction 
of  the  Chuich  upon  a  merely  ideal  basis ;  but 
it  is  the  error  of  Vinet’s  theory,  that  it  does 
not  rise  to  the  actual  fact  of  the  ca8i>,  and 
therefore  strikes  not  only  at  the  union  of 
Church  and  Slate  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  subverts,  by  strict  lo¬ 
gical  sequence,  the  Christian  responsibility  of 
nations  yet  blessed  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  gospel. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  ecclesiastical 
teaching  of  Vinet  appears  to  be  defective.  In 
its  extieme  reaction  from  the  old  Catholic 
theory,  it  is  not  content  merely  to  assert  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  but  to  isolate  it 
till  the  idea  of  authority  seems  altogether  to 
disappear.  Catholicism  sinks  the  individual 
in  the  Church;  Vinet  forgets  the  Church  in 
the  individual.  With  the  former,  the  Church 
is  a  mother  nursing  her  children, — the  bap¬ 
tized  throughout  ttie  earth.  With  the  latter, 
the  Church  is  merely  an  aggregate  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  freely  adhering  under  the  foice  of  a 
common  faith  and  sympathy.  Taken  dis¬ 
tinctively,  there  is  no  doubt  truth  in  both  of 
these  views;  but  in  the  former  assuredly  not 
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less  than  the  latter.  We  cannot  help  feeling 
that  Vinet  has  too  much  obscured  the  former, 
and  that  the  truly  scriptural  notions  of  a  di¬ 
vine  institution  and  education,  preserved  in 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  are  too  little  regarded 
in  his  system  of  individualism  The  fact  is, — 
a  fact  elsewhere  so  clearly  recognized  by  our 
author, — that  here,  as  in  every  such  general 
question,  there  is  a  duplicity  of  ideas  which 
we  must  not  overlook,  but  in  the  strongest 
manner  maintain — difficult  as  it  may  be  to 
determine,  in  point  of  actual  working,  their 
exact  correlation — to  ascertain  their  mutual 
practical  adjustment. 

Having  in  our  remarks  somewhat  antici¬ 
pated  the  progress  of  Vinet’s  ecclesiastical 
opinions,  it  will  be  well  to  pursue,  before 
again  pausing,  the  series  of  external  events 
with  which  that  progress  was  intimately 
bound  up,  and  which  so  strikingly  helped  it 
forward. 

The  law  of  May,  1824,  constituted,  as  has 
been  said,  the  formal  commencement  of  per¬ 
secution  in  Vaud.  In  1829  the  persecuting 
spirit  broke  out  with  fresh  and  redoubled 
violence,  on  which  occasion  Vinet  stepped 
forth  as  a  determined  opponent  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  became  in  consequence  involved 
in  a  public  prosecution.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  his  frank  and  manly  bearing 
throughout  this  matter.  In  tlie  extended 
defence  of  himself  and  his  views  which  he 
published  —  distinguished  alike  for  the  re¬ 
sources  of  its  logic  and  the  vigor  of  its  style — 
he  takes  his  stand  on  the  inviolable  rights 
of  conscience,  and  expresses  his  opinions  w  ith 
fearless  boldness. 

The  Vaudois  Revolution  of  1830  revived 
with  new  warmth  the  discussions  as  to  re¬ 
ligious  liberty,  and  Vinet  again  lent  his  active 
pen  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  controversy. 
He  published  a  brochure  vindicating  the  ut¬ 
most  latitude  of  religious  freedom,  as  ahme 
compaiibb  with  the  interests  of  Christianity. 
Far,  however,  from  requiring  the  overthrow 
of  the  national  Church,  he  congratulated  him¬ 
self  that  all  the  facts  and  reasonings  of  his 
publication  tended  to  show  that  the  highest 
prosperity  of  this  institution  was  involved  in 
the  most  perfect  freedom  being  allowed  to 
all  modes  of  worship.  Vinet  indeed  remained 
even  for  some  time  after  this  a  member  of 
the  national  Church,  although  the  force  of 
conviction  and  the  course  of  circumstances 
were  ever  bearing  him  farther  away  from  it. 
Already  a  dissenter  in  principle,  he  did  not 
hasten  to  become  one  in  practice  ;  and  for  the 
obvious  reason,  that  the  severance  of  Church 
and  State  was  as  yet  to  him  rather  an  ideal 


than  a  dogma.”  lie  still  believed  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  nation,  if  doubts  were  also  beginning  to 
assail  him  on  this  head.  The  sentiments  which 
still  in  1831  attached  him  to  the  national 
Church  are  expressed  in  a  very  touching  man¬ 
ner  in  one  of  his  articles  in  the  NouveHiste* 

The  new  Vaudois  government,  after  many 
agitations,  rejected  the  clause  in  the  proposed 
constitution  intended  to  secure  religious  li¬ 
berty.  This  was’  a  great  blow  to  the  cause 
which  Vinet  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  in 
whose  behalf  he  had  incessantly  raised  his 
voice  during  the  prolonged  debates  regarding 
it.  The  result  was  to  him  full  of  grief,  and 
his  health,  never  strong,  Ix'came  abdVit  this 
time  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  his  friends. 

While  mingling  so  directly  in  the  political 
and  ecclesia.'^tical  cuntlicls  of  his  native  can¬ 
ton,  Vinet  had  remained  at  Basle  up  to  the 
period  of  which  we  speak.  Hitherto  attached 
to  the  university  of  that  city  merely  as  an 
extraordinary  professor,  the  government  at 
length  in  1835  sought  to  fix  him  as  one  of  its 
regular  members,  by  instituting  for  him  a 
chair  of  French  Literature  and  Eloquence. 
The  Vaudois  authorities,  however,  about  the 
same  time  commenced  a  movement  for  his 
recall  to  his  native  city,  of  which  he  promised 
to  prove  so  brilliant  an  ornament ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  when  in  1837  the  chair  of  Practi¬ 
cal  Theology  became  vacant  in  the  Academy 
of  Lausanne,  he  was  appointed  to  it.  Vinet 
yielded  to  what  he  regarded  a  duty,  but  he 
did  not  quit  Basle  without  a  struggle,  and  he 
often  looked  back  with  lingering  regret  to  the 
jears  he  had  spent  there. 

The  revolution  of  1830  resulted  in  a  politi¬ 
cal  compromise,  which  it  was  obvious  to  all 
discerning  eyes  could  not  be  permanent.  Al¬ 
though  yielding  for  a  time  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment,  democracy  then  really  triumphed 
— as  subsequent  events  fully  proved.  In  the 


*  '*  Sana  donte,  je  ne  auia  pas  plus  Stranger  qu’un 
autre  a  oe  seiitiment  qui  attache  au  paaa^,  a  oe  re¬ 
spect  pour  lee  ancienuee  inatilutiona,  pruche  parent 
Uu  respect  pour  la  viellieMe.  Je  me  reprocheraia 
preeque  autaiit  de  manquer  a  une  vieille  uhocc  qu’a 
uue  vieil  bumme.  L'age  de  notre  Egliee  ne  la  re- 
ouiuinaude,  son  origine  bien  davantage,  see  Merits 
encore  plus,  et  je  ooueidcre  en  outre  I'lnconv^oient 
de  la  supprimer.  Male  j'aime  encore  plus  en  elle  oe 
qu’elle  peut  devenir  que  ee  qu’elle  a  etc.  J’aime 
eu  elle  un  dee  departementa,  nn  des  territoires  de 
I’Eglise  invieible.  J’aime  en  elle  oe  que  nos  peree  y 
ont  aime  ;  un  asile  pour  les  Ames  travaillcee  et  char¬ 
gees,  une  hotcllerie  pour  lee  voyageurs  en  chemin 
pour  r4temit4,  un  filet  jete  par  la  main  dn  Seigneur 
sur  ma  terrestre  patrie.  J’aime  en  elle  quelque 
chose  de  plus  aucieu  que  tout  notre  passe :  Je  veux 
dire  ce  qu'elle  a  encore  de  I’Eglise  de  Christ,  ou  plu- 
tot  o’est  I’Egliee  de  Christ  que  j’aime  en  elle.” 
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meanwhile,  discussions  continued  as  to  the 
proper  relations  between  Church  and  State. 
In  place  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  ordinances 
adopted  at  Basle  in  1793,  the  council  of  state 
occupied  itself  in  1837  with  the  preparation 
of  a  jievi  ecclesiastical  constitution,  which, 
before  bringing  up  for  adoption  to  the  grand 
council,  it  submitted  to  delegates  of  the  four 
classes  of  clergy.  Vinet  was  appointed  dele¬ 
gate  for  the  class  of  Lausanne  and  Vevay. 
The  sittings  of  the  delegates  were  public,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
whole  range  of  the  ecclesiastical  controversy 
that  had  so  long  agitated  the  canton.  Such 
questions  as  the  admission  of  the  laity  to  the 
government  of  the  Church,  and  adherence  to 
the  Helvetic  Confession  of  Faith,  were  pro¬ 
minently  discussed.  On  both  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  Vinet  ranged  himself  once  more  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  ultimate  decision  of  the.  go¬ 
vernment.  In  reference  to  the  important 
point  of  adherence  to  the  Helvetic  Confession, 
the  part  taken  by  him  is  well  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention.  He  did  not  defend  the  Confession 
considered  in  itself — as  in  all  its  parts  a  tho¬ 
roughly  accurate  or  adequate  exhibition  of 
Christian  truth  ;  but  he  maintained  the  essen¬ 
tial  relation  subsisting  between  the  two  terms 
church  and  symbol.  It  was  necessary  in  his 
opinion  that  the  Vaudois  Church  should  have 
a  symbol,  and,  symbol  for  symbol,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  that  which  was  known  to  that  which 
was  unknown — that  which  represented  an  hi.s- 
torical  faith  to  that  which  would  probably 
prove  a  mere  series  of  negations. 

The  new  ecclesiastical  constitution  came 
into  operation  in  1841.  Vinet  did  not  think 
it  in  bis  power  to  accept  the  rigime  to  which 
it  submitted  the  Church ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  end  of  1840,  he  withdrew  from  the  na 
tional  Church,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  his 
determination  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  cle¬ 
rical  brethren  of  the  class  of  Lausanne.  He 
resigned  at  the  same  time  his  office  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology.  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  continued  privately  his  theological 
lectures,  and  again,  in  1844,  connected  him¬ 
self  openly  with  the  Lausanne  Acadeniy  as 
temporary  Professor  of  French  Literature. 

The  Vaudois  revolution  of  1845  constituted 
the  actual  triumph  of  that  wild  democracy 
which  was  only  temporarily  stayed  by  the 
constitution  of  1830.  The  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
sequences  which  followed  this  triumph  are 
well  known.  A  direct  collision  arose  imme¬ 
diately  between  the  clergy  and  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  soon  thereafter  terminated  in  a 
large  secession  of  ministers  from  the  national 
Church.  I’he  position  of  Vinet  in  reference 


to  this  movement  was  somewhat  singular.  He 
felt  himself  alternately  attracted  and  repelled. 
He  sympathized  with  the  sacrifices  of  the 
clergy,  but  he  could  not  understand  the  par¬ 
tial  grounds  on  which  alone  they  sought  to 
defend  their  secession.  He  complained  of  their 
inability  to  grasp  the  real  importance  of  their 
position,  and  aimed  to  convince  them  that  the 
step  which  they  bad  taken,  under  the  force 
of  circumstances,  was  not  a  •pis  alter,  but  a 
step  glorious  and  momentous  to  the  Church. 
He  urged  bis  ecclesiastical  views  in  “Consi¬ 
derations”  addressed  to  them  ;  but  there  were 
few  comparatively  that  he  could  raise  into 
the  same  clear  atmosphere  of  conviction  with 
himself.  Even  the  Evangelicil  Society  of 
Geneva,  in  its  General  Assembly  of  1846, 
protested,  by  two  of  its  most  eminent  mem¬ 
bers,  against  the  importance  attached  to  such 
merely  ecclesiastical  questions.  D’Aubign^, 
their  President,  complained  that  there  was 
given  to  such  questions  a  place  which  only 
belonged  to  the  cross  of  Calvary.  M.  Gaus- 
6en,in  a  report  on  the  theological  school,  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  best  church  is  that  which 
speaks  least  of  the  Church  and  most  of 
Christ.  These  were  amon^  the  last  assertions 
on  the  subject  to  which  Vinet  made  leply. 

It  was  thus  that,  in  the  closing  years  of  his 
life,  Vinet  returned  to  questions  which  had 
occupied  his  youth.  He  preached  tolerance 
to  a  persecuting  people.  He  preached  the 
spirituality  of  the  Church  to  a  clergy  whose 
demission,  he  believed,  had  not  sufficiently 
impressed  them  with  this  great  principle.  He 
labored,  at  the  same  time,  till  the  state  of  his 
health  rendered  this  no  longer  possible,  in  the 
actual  formation  of  the  communion  which 
was  born  of  the  Demission.  Although  him¬ 
self,  we  have  seen,  a  dissenter  of  older  stand¬ 
ing,  he  attached  himself  to  this  communion 
and  exercised  his  ministry  in  it.  A  project 
of  a  constitution  was  presented  to  a  synod 
which  met  at  Lausanne  on  the  10th  ol  No- 
vemt>er,  1846,  and  was  remitted  by  this  synod 
to  a  committee  of  nine  members,  who  were 
to  report  upon  it  at  the  commencement  of 
the  following  year.  Vinet  was  a  member  of 
this  committee,  and  hastened  to  expound  in 
the  “Semeur”  the  principles  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  indispensable  as  the  foundation  of 
such  a  work.  These  principles  he  reduced 
to  three.  The  first  contemplated  not  merely 
the  admission  of  the  laity  to  the  councils  of 
the  Church,  but  the  modification  of  the  min¬ 
istry  itself,  so  that  there  should  be  different 
orders  for  preaching  and  ruling.  The  second 
proposed  that  the  simple  fact  of  secession, 
and  the  profession  which  such  an  act  implied. 
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should  constitute  tlie  terms  of  admission  into  tide,*)  and  on  Pastoral  Theology.  He  pro- 
ihe  church.  The  third  sought  to  adjust  the  posed  collecting  his  papers  on  Pascal,  (since 
relations  between  the  church  as  a  whole  and  done  by  his  friends,)  in  which  he  defends  that 
its  different  congregations.  There  was  to  be  illustrious  Christian  thinker  from  the  charge 
a  general  church — a  church  of  the  canton  ;  of  philosophic  Pyrrhonism,  advanced  against 
but  every  separate  church — every  ecclesias-  him  by  Cousin.  He  spoke  of  a  selection  of 
tical  monad — was  to  be  the  centre  of  au-  sermons  from  Bossuet,  and  of  a  new  transla* 
thority  for  itself.  The  independence  and  tion  of  the  “  Imitation,”  with  preface  and 
proper  life  of  the  church  were  considered  notes.  He  had  already  made  arrangements 
to  be  bound  up  in  tliis  principle,  which  se-  for  the  publication  of  a  History  of  Fiench 
cured  as  much  liberty  as  unity  permitted.  Literature  in  two  volumes.  He  thought  even 
and  as  much  unity  as  was  compatible  with  j  of  writing  a  grammar.  Such  wjis,  nevertbe- 
liberty.  less,  the  degree  of  debility  to  which  he  was 

The  committee  did  not  limit  itself  to  the  reduced,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  proceed 
revision  of  the  project  submitted  to  it,  but  from  his  bed  to  his  lecture-room.  At  length 
prepared  a  new  work,  which  was  presented  he  was  forced  to  abandon  all  his  professional 
to  the  synod  in  the  month  of  February,  1847.  duties,  and  on  the  20th  of  April  he  was  con- 
This  work  was  composed  of  two  parts — a  veyed  to  Clarens.  He  bore  the  journey  bet- 
project  of  constitution  for  the  Free  Church  ter  than  was  expected,  but  any  hopes  of  his 
of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  and  a  report  contain-  recovery  were  of  short  deration.  “  Vinet 
ing  an  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  knew  clearly,”  writes  M.  Scheier,  “the  grav- 
the  project  was  based.  This  report  in  its  ity  of  his  situation.  At  the  same  time,  as  he 
most  essential  paits  was  from  the  pen  of  had  not  made  of  his  heart  two  paits,  the  one 
Vinet.  The  influence  which  he  exercised  in  for  the  woild  and  the  other  for  God,  so  nel- 
the  committee  was  not  however  transferred  ther  did  he  make  of  his  life  two  divisions,  the 
to  the  synod  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  not  a  one  for  living  and  the  other  for  d}ing  ;  but 
few  of  his  proposals  and  principles  met  with  he  continued  up  to  the  last  moment  to  occu- 
strong  opposition,  and  were  ultimately  re-  py  himself  with  the  thoughts  and  labors 
jected,  or  at  least  so  modi6ed  as  to  leave  which  had  Blled  hi»  life.”  He  continued  to 
them  scarcely  the  same  as  when  they  came  take  a  lively  interest  in  literary  matters.  His 
from  his  hand.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  last  pleasure  in  this  way  was  the  perusal  of 
he  deeply  felt  this  defeat  of  his  cherished  Lamartine’s  History  of  the  Girondists.  In 
views.  Prevented  by  the  slate  of  his  health  the  beginning  of  May,  on  Sabbath  the  2d,  his 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  labors  of  sufferings  greatly  increased,  and  for  the  few 
the  synod,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  j  last  days  he  was  unable  to  speak  much.  He 
pages  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  form  of  a  j  is  supposed  to  have  purposely  abstained  from 
letter  to  a  member  of  this  assembly.  He  had  such  statements  as  are  often  collected  and  re¬ 
announced  a  second  letter,  and  even  dictated  cited  fiom  the  lips  of  the  dying, — having 
the  commencement  of  it  from  his  couch  of  cherished  always  a  distaste  for  such  recitals, 
suffering,  when  death  put  an  end  to  this  and  The  only  memorials  that  have  been  preserved 
all  his  other  labors.  of  his  last  moments  are  expressions  of  affec- 

For  some  lime  the  health  of  V’inet  had  tion  and  humility.  One  of  his  friends  having 
been  a  subject  of  great  anxiety  to  all  his  said  that  he  would  pray  earnestly  for  him, 
friend.s,  and  he  was  urged  to  seek  repose,  he  replied,  "  You  could  scarcely  pray  for  a 
But  the  spiiit  w.is  willing,  though  the  flesh  creature  more  unworthy.”  At  another  lime 
was  weak ;  and  in  the  commencement  of  this  he  asked  pardon  for  all  the  offence — so  he 
very  year,  (1847,)  besides  the  ecclesiastical  expressed  himself — which  he  had  given  by 
labors  we  have  mentioned,  and  from  which  his  impatience  and  intolerance.  He  left  the 
throughout  his  whole  life  he  had  scarcely  following  message  for  his  son: — “Tell  him 
rested,  he  was  busy  with  many  literary  pro-  that  he  peisevere  in  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ, 
jects.  He  cheiished  the  intention  of  retiring  since  he  has  found  it.”  On  Monday  evening 
to  Clarens,  and  devoting  himself  there  in  he  appeared  better,  and  there  seemed  yet  a 
quietness  to  the  execution  of  extended  plans  glimmering  of  hope.  His  sister  and  Madame 
of  authorship  which  he  had  long  contem-  Vinet,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  went  to  lake 
plated.  He  desired  especially  to  revise  some  repose.  A  friend  lemained  with  him. 
and  complete  his  Courses  of  Lectures  on  the  These  were  their  last  words  of  conversation. 

Practical  Philosophy  of  Christianity,  (of  _  . 

which  we  have  only  some  fragments  in  •  Euait  de  PkUotophie  morale  et  de  Morale  re- 
one  of  the  volumes  at  the  head  of  this  ar-  Ugieuee. 
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meanwhile,  discussions  continued  as  to  the 
proper  relations  between  Church  and  State. 
In  place  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  ordinances 
adopted  at  Bcisle  in  1793,  the  council  of  state 
occupied  itself  in  1837  with  the  preparaiion 
of  a  jiew  ecclesiastical  constitution,  which, 
before  bringing  up  for  adoption  to  the  grand 
council,  it  submitted  to  delegates  of  the  four 
classes  of  clergy.  Vinet  was  appointed  dele- 

?ste  for  the  class  of  Lausanne  and  Yevay. 

he  sittings  of  the  delegates  were  public,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
whole  range  of  the  ecclesiastical  controversy 
that  had  so  long  agitated  the  canton.  Such 
questions  as  the  admission  of  the  laity  to  the 
government  of  the  Church,  and  adherence  to 
the  Helvetic  Confession  of  Faith,  were  pro¬ 
minently  discussed.  On  both  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  Vinet  ranged  himself  once  more  in  op¬ 
position  to  (he  ultimaie  decision  of  the.  go- 
vemmenL  In  reference  to  the  important 
point  of  adherence  to  the  Helvetic  Confession, 
the  part  taken  by  him  is  well  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention.  He  did  not  defend  the  Confession 
considered  in  itself — as  in  all  its  parts  a  tho¬ 
roughly  accurate  or  adequate  exhibition  of 
Christian  truth  ;  but  he  maintained  the  essen¬ 
tial  relation  subsisting  between  the  two  terms 
church  and  $ymbol.  It  was  necessary  in  his 
opinion  that  the  Yawdois  Church  should  have 
a  symbol,  and,  symbol  for^  aymbol,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  that  which  was  known  to  that  which 
was  unknown — that  which  represented  an  his¬ 
torical  faith  to  that  which  would  probably 
prove  a  mere  series  of  negations. 

The  new  ecclesiastical  constitution  came 
into  operation  in  1841.  Yinet  did  not  think 
it  in  his  power  to  accept  the  regime  to  which 
it  submitted  the  Church ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  end  of  1840,  he  withdrew  from  the  na¬ 
tional  Church,  setting  forth  theground.-*  of  his 
determination  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  cle¬ 
rical  brethren  of  the  class  of  Lausanne.  He 
resigned  at  the  same  time  his  office  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology.  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  continued  privately  his  theological 
lectures,  and  again,  in  1844,  connected  him¬ 
self  openly  with  the  Lausanne  Academy  as 
temporary  Professor  of  French  Literature. 

The  Yaudois  revolution  of  1845  constituted 
the  actual  triumph  of  that  wild  democracy 
which  was  only  temporarily  stayed  by  the 
constitution  of  1830.  The  ecclesiasUcal  con¬ 
sequences  which  followed  this  triumph  are 
well  known.  A  direct  collision  arose  imme¬ 
diately  between  the  clergy  and  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  soon  thereafter  terminated  in  a 
large  secession  of  ministers  from  the  national 
Church.  The  position  of  Vinet  in  reference 
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to  this  movement  was  somewhat  singular.  He 
felt  himself  alternately  attracted  and  repelled. 
He  sympathised  with  the  sacrifices  of  the 
clergy,  but  be  could  not  understand  the  par¬ 
tial  grounds  on  which  alone  they  sought  to 
defend  their  secession.  He  complained  of  their 
inability  to  grasp  the  real  importance  of  their 
position,  and  aimed  to  convince  them  that  the 
step  which  they  bad  taken,  under  the  force 
of  circumstances,  was  not  a  pit  alUr,  but  a 
step  glorious  and  momentous  to  the  ChnrcL 
He  urged  his  ecclesiastical  views  in  “  Consi¬ 
derations’*  addressed  to  them  ;  but  there  were 
few  comparatively  that  he  could  raise  into 
the  same  clear  atmosphere  of  conviction  with 
himself.  Even  the  Evangelical  Society  of 
Geneva,  in  its  General  Assembly  of  1846, 
protested,  by  two  of  its  most  eminent  mem¬ 
bers,  against  the  importance  attached  to  such 
merely  ecclesiastical  questions.  D’Aubignd, 
their  President,  complained  that  there  was 
given  to  such  questions  a  place  which  only 
belonged  to  the  cross  of  Calvary.  M.  Gaoa- 
sen,  in  a  report  on  the  theological  school,  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  best  church  is  that  which 
speaks  least  of  the  Church  and  most  of 
Chritt,  These  were  among  the  last  assertions 
on  the  subject  to  which  Yinet  made  leply. 

It  was  thus  that,  in  the  closing  years  of  his 
life,  Yinet  returned  to  questions  which  had 
occupied  his  youth.  He  preached  tolerance 
to  a  persecuting  people.  He  preached  the 
spirituality  of  the  Church  to  a  clergy  whose 
demi.ssion,  he  believed,  had  not  sufficiently 
impressed  them  with  this  great  principle.  He 
latrared.  at  the  same  time,  till  the  state  of  his 
health  rendered  this  no  longer  possible,  in  the 
actual  formation  of  the  communion  which 
was  born  of  the  Demission.  Although  him¬ 
self,  we  have  seen,  a  dissenter  of  older  stand  - 
ing,  be  studied  himself  to  this  communion 
and  exercised  his  ministry  in  it.  A  project 
of  a  constitution  was  presented  to  a  synod 
which  met  at  Lausanne  on  the  10th  ot  No¬ 
vember,  1846,  and  was  remitted  by  this  synod 
to  a  committee  of  nine  members,  who  were 
to  report  upon  it  at  the  commencement  of 
the  following  year.  Yinet  was  a  member  of 
this  committee,  and  hastened  to  expound  in 
the  “  Semeur"  the  principles  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  indispensable  as  the  foundation  of 
such  a  work.  These  principles  he  reduced 
to  three.  The  first  contemplated  not  merely 
the  admission  of  the  laity  to  the  councils  of 
the  Church,  but  the  modification  of  the  min- 
I  istry  itself,  so  that  there  should  be  different 
orders  for  preaching  and  ruling.  The  second 
proposed  that  the  simple  fact  of  secession, 
and  the  profession  which  such  an  act  implied. 
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should  constitute  the  terms  of  admission  into  tide,*)  and  on  Pastoral  Theology.  He  pro- 
the  church.  The  third  sought  to  adjust  the  posed  collecting  bis  papers  on  Pascal,  (since 
relations  between  the  church  as  a  whole  and  done  by  his  friends,)  in  which  he  defends  that 
its  different  congregations.  There  was  to  be  illustrious  Christian  thinker  from  the  charge 
a  general  church — a  church  of  the  canton ;  of  philosophic  Pyrrhoni^m,  advanced  against 
but  every  separate  church — every  ecclesias-  him  by  Cousin.  He  spoke  of  a  selection  of 
tical  monad — was  to  be  the  centre  of  au*  sermons  from  Bossuel,  and  of  a  new  transla* 
thority  for  itself.  The  independence  and  tion  of  the  “Imitation,”  with  preface  and 
proper  life  of  the  church  were  considered  notes.  He  had  already  made  arrangements 
to  f)e  bound  up  in  this  principle,  which  se-  fur  the  publication  of  a  History  of  Fiencb 
cured  as  much  liberty  as  unity  permitted,  Literaluie  in  two  volumes.  He  thought  even 
and  as  much  unity  as  was  compatible  with  |  of  writing  a  grammar.  Such  was,  neverthe* 
liberty.  less,  the  degree  of  debility  to  which  be  was 

The  committee  did  not  limit  itself  to  the  reduced,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  proceed 
revision  of  the  project  submitted  to  it,  but  from  bis  bed  to  his  lecture-room.  At  length 
prepared  a  new  work,  which  was  presented  be  was  forced  to  abandon  all  his  professional 
to  the  synod  in  the  month  of  February,  1847.  duties,  and  on  the  20th  of  April  he  was  con- 
This  work  was  composed  of  two  parts — a  veyed  to  Clarens.  He  bore  the  journey  bet- 
project  of  constitution  for  the  Free  Church  ter  than  was  expected,  but  any  hopes  of  his 
of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  and  a  report  contain-  recovery  were  of  short  d^^ration.  “  Vinet 
ing  an  expoMtion  of  the  principles  on  which  knew  clearly,”  writes  M.  Scherer,  “  the  grav- 
the  project  was  based.  This  report  in  its  ity  of  his  situation.  At  the  same  time,  as  he 
most  essential  paits  was  from  the  pen  of  had  not  made  of  his  heart  two  par  ts,  the  one 
Vinet.  The  influence  which  he  exercised  in  for  the  world  and  the  other  for  God,  so  nei- 
the  committee  was  not  however  transferred  therdid  he  make  of  his  life  two  divisions,  the 
to  the  synod  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  not  a  one  for  living  and  the  other  fur  djing  ;  but 
few  of  his  proposals  and  principles  met  with  he  continued  up  to  the  last  moment  to  occu- 
strong  opposition,  and  were  ultimately  re-  py  himself  with  the  thoughts  and  labors 
jected,  or  at  least  so  modihed  as  to  leave  which  had  filled  his  life.”  He  continued  to 
them  scarcely  the  same  as  when  they  came  take  a  lively  interest  in  literary  matters.  His 
from  his  hand.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  last  pleasure  in  this  way  was  the  perusal  of 
he  deeply  felt  this  defeat  of  his  cherished  Lamartine's  History  of  the  Girondists.  In 
views.  Prevented  by  the  state  of  his  health  the  beginning  of  May,  on  Sabbath  the  2d,  his 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  labors  of  sufferings  greatly  increased,  and  for  the  few 
the  synod,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  j  lust  days  he  was  unable  to  speak  much.  He 
pages  of  the  Reformation^  in  the  form  of  **  j  is  supposed  to  have  purposely  abstained  from 
letter  to  a  member  of  this  assembly.  He  had  j  such  statements  as  are  often  collected  and  re- 
annonnct'd  a  second  letter,  and  even  dictated  cited  from  the  lips  of  the  d\ing, — having 
the  commencement  of  it  from  his  couch  of  cherished  always  a  distaste  for  such  recitals, 
suffering,  when  death  put  an  end  to  this  and  The  only  memorials  that  have  been  preserved 
all  his  other  labors.  of  his  last  moments  are  expressions  of  affec- 

For  some  time  the  health  of  \  inet  had  tion  and  liumility.  One  of  his  friends  having 
been  a  subject  of  great  anxiety  to  all  his  said  that  he  would  pray  earnestly  for  him, 
friends,  and  he  was  urged  to  seek  repose,  he  replied,  “  You  could  scarcely  pray  for  a 
But  the  spiiil  was  willing,  though  the  flesh  creature  mure  unworthy.”  At  another  time 
was  weak ;  and  in  the  commencement  of  this  he  asked  pardon  for  all  the  offence — so  he 
very  year,  (1847,)  besides  the  ecclesiastical  expressed  himself — which  he  had  given  by 
labors  we  have  mentioned,  and  from  which  his  impatience  and  intolerance.  He  left  the 
throughout  his  whole  life  he  had  scarcely  following  message  for  his  son: — “Tell  him 
rested,  he  was  busy  with  many  literary  pro-  that  he  peisevere  in  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ, 
jects.  He  cbeiished  the  intention  of  retiring  since  he  has  found  it.”  On  Monday  evening 
to  Clarens,  and  devoting  himself  there  in  he  appeared  better,  and  there  seemed  jet  a 
quietness  to  the  execution  of  extended  plans  glimmering  of  hope.  His  sister  and  Madame 
of  authorship  which  he  had  long  contem-  Vinet,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  went  to  take 
plated.  He  desired  especially  to  revise  some  repose.  A  friend  remained  with  him. 
and  complete  his  Courses  of  Lectures  on  the  These  were  their  last  words  of  conversation. 

Practical  Philosophy  of  Christianity,  (of  _  _  .  _ _ 

which  we  have  only  some  fragments  in  •  Euait  d*  PKUotophie  morale  et  de  Morale  re- 
one  of  the  volumes  at  the  head  of  this  ar-  ligieuee. 
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“  What  shall  I  ask  for  you  V’  said  his  friend. 
“  Ask  for  me  ?”  replied  Vinet,  “  all  grace,  even 
the  most  elementary.”  At  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning  his  brealhingjbecame  heavy  and  his 
sufferings  relumed.  They  continued  to  the 
end,  but  without  any  great  struggle  or  ago¬ 
ny.  Some  one  asked  a  question.  “  I  can  no 
longer  think,”  he  answered ;  and  these  were 
his  last  words.  He  expired  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  on  the  lOth  of  May,  184Y. 

A  great  multitude  from  Vevay,  Lausanne, 
and  even  Geneva,  met  to  pay  the  last  duties 
to  one  whom  they  had  so  much  admired  and 
loved.  A  monument  raised  by  his  friends 
marks  the  place  where  Vinet  rests,  in  the 
cemetery  of  Clarens,  on  the  summit  of  a 
smiling  hill,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 
in  the  world.* 

In  turning  now  to  the  writings  of  Vinet,  we 
feel  that  it  would  be  a  vain  task  to  criticise 
them  in  detail.  They  are  at  once  so  diversi¬ 
fied  and  so  fragmentwy.  We  shall  best  ac¬ 
complish  our  purpose  by  rapidly  glancing  at 
his  successive  publications,  and  endeavoring 
to  gather  up  from  them  his  most  prominent 
characteristics  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  di¬ 
vine.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  him,  to  some 
extent,  separately  under  these  aspects ;  but 
we  would  by  no  means  lose  sight,  even  tem¬ 
porarily,  of  the  one  character  in  the  other. 
It  is,  in  truth,  impossible  to  do  so  from  any 
right  point  of  view  in  which  our  author  can 
be  regarded.  For,  as  will  be  fully  apparent 
in  the  sequel,  it  is  just  the  very  unusual  com¬ 
bination  of  exquisite  literary  taste  and  skill 
with  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
Christian  philosopher,  which  imparts  to  the 
name  of  Vinet  its  highest  lustre. 

Literature  was  the  idol  of  Vinet’s  youth, 
and  although  graver  employments  often  in¬ 
terrupted  his  literary  ardor,  he  still  clung  to 
it,  and,  at  different  intervals,  recurred  to  elab¬ 
orate  plans  of  literary  preparation.  He  had 
already  in  Basle,  amid  his  more  ordinary  func¬ 
tions  as  a  teacher,  begun  his  literary  career. 
In  1829-30  he  gave  to  .the  public  his  first 
work,  entitled  Chrestomathie  Franfoise,  which 
appears  to  have  been  intended  as  a  sort  of 
text- book  for  the  use  of  his  classes  in  the 
Gymnasium.  It  was  based  upon  a  principle 
to  which  he  attached  great  importance  in  the 
teaching  of  languages — viz.,  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  instruction  in  the  concrete,  from  the 
actual  text  of  some  author,  instead  of  the 
common  abstract  method  of  teaching  from 


*  For  the  details  of  these  paragraphs  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  M.  Scherer. 
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the  grammar  as  a  species  of  geometry.  The 
second  edition  of  this  work  he  enriched  with 
various  fragments  in  the  form  of  letters,  in 
which  he  communicated  the  fruits  of  his  long 
meditation  on  his  favorite  task,  and  treated 
cursorily  of  language  and  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture.  An  historical  survey  of  French  litera¬ 
ture,  which  formed  the  introduction  to  the 
third  volume,  was  also  entirely  recast  for  this 
edition,  and  so  admirably  accomplished  its 
object,  as  to  draw  from  critics  a  warm  tribute 
of  praise.  *  “  It  wa.s  a  veritable  literary  chef- 
d’oeuvre”  wrote  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  “at  once 
full  and  finished.” 

In  1881  the  Semeur  was  commenced,  and 
this  journal  formed  henceforth  for  many  years 
the  centre  of  Vinet’s  literary  activity.  It 
might  be  said,  according  to  M.  Scherer,  to  be 
hie  journal,  so  much  was  it, indebted  to  his 
pen,  and  determined  in  its  character  by  his 
influence.  Especially  was  it  the  depo.sitory 
of  those  litera^  criticisms  which  he  delight¬ 
ed  to  throw  off,  with  such  easy  fertility,  and 
in  which  he  manifested  such  aptitude  as  to 
lead  some  to  consider  them  his  special  work 
and  calling. 

A  famous  course  of  lectures  on  the  French 
Moralists,  which  he  delivered  at  Basle  during 
the  winter  of  1832,  deserves  special  mention. 
The  success  which  attended  them  was  re¬ 
markable.  The  felicitous  union  of  literary 
criticism  of  the  most  delicate  and  searching 
character  with  a  vein  of  profound  and  inge¬ 
nious  moral  sentiment,  was  something  quite 
new  and  striking.  Among  the  many  regrets, 
remarks  his  biographer,  which  are  left  to  us 
from  the  interrupted  career  of  Vinet,  one 
of  the  most  lively  is  that  which  arises  from 
the  impos-^ibility  of  our  ever  possessing  as  a 
whole  these  memorable  lectures.  We  have 
only  some  fragments  of  them  published  in 
the  Semeur. 

In  1837  he  collected  certain  of  his  miscel¬ 
laneous  writings,  and  published  them  in  a 
separate  volume,  under  the  title  of  Essaie  de 
Philoeophie  morale,  one  of  the  works  before 
us.  Thftse  Es.sa}  s,  as  the  title  indicates,  bear 
in  the  main  on  a  common  topic.  “  One  train 
of  thought  pervades  th<  m,  and  is  reproduced 
under  diverse  applications.”*  Tliey  cannot 
be  said,  however,  to  exhibit  any  thing  of  the 
unity  of  a  treatise,  while  seveial  merely  litera¬ 
ry  criticisms  are  added  to  fill  up  the  volume. 

The  Introductory  Elssay  of  this  collection 
is  among  the  most  characteristic  of  all  Vinet’s 
productions.  It  is  devoted  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  seeming  intellectual  contradic- 

*  Introduction,  p.  ii. 
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tions — “dualities,”  he  calls  them  —  which 
meet  us  everywhere  as  we  push  backwards 
our  speculative  inquiries.  He  brings  out  into 
clear  and  sharp  prominence  a  great  variety  ! 
of  such  antinomies,  to  use  the  more  exsct 
Kantian  expression ;  and  dwells  strongly  on 
the  impotence  of  all  mere  Elclecticism  lo  re¬ 
solve  them — pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the 
direction  in  which  he  is  disposed  to  seek  their 
solution.  It  will  be  felt  by  all  who  have 
grappled  with  such  difficulties,  that  Vinet  is, 
as  ever,  more  successful  in  the  exposition  of 
the  problem  than  in  the  hints  which  he  throws 
out  towards  its  solution  We  believe  no  less 
strongly  than  he  did  that  Christ  is  the  great 
centre  of  mediation  here,  as  in  all  respects, 
and  that  in  the  “gospel  alone  there  is  a  key 
which  opens  all  doors but  it  is  utterly  to 
mistake  the  true  character  of  that  reconciling 
power  which  lies  in  Cbristianity,  to  a-^cribe 
to  it,  as  he  would  seem  lo  do,  a  purely  intel¬ 
lectual  as  well  as  moral  force.  Christ  came 
not  to  resolve  the  enigmas  of  human  philoso¬ 
phy,  but  to  restore  the  harmony  of  human 
life.  If  the  Chri.HU'an,  therefore,  finds  a  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  gospel  from  the  oppression  of 
those  intellectual  contradictions  which  have 
been  in  all  ages  the  torture  of  speculation, 
it  is  not  because  he  is  enabled  to  see  with  the 
intellectual  eye  more  clearly  than  others,  but 
.  because  he  is  enaf)led  lo  repose  in  the  per¬ 
fect  peace  which  Hows  to  him  from  the  Cross, 
amid  all  speculative  difficulties  whatever.  We 
would  not  say  with  Vinet,  therefore,  “this 
word  (the  Cross)  ledrganixes  thought  and  tlie 
world,”  but  simply,  this  word  reorganizes  the 
world,  and,  through  the  practical  unity  which 
it  brings,  prepares  the  way,  if  not  for  specu- 
laUve  unity,  yet  for  speculative  submission.* 
To  proclaim  any  thing  more  than  this,  is,  we 
believe,  radically  to  misrepresent  the  truth, 
and  to  gainsay  the  most  obvious  and  unde¬ 
niable  evidence  all  around  us.  A  Christian 
Philosophy — a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problems  which  meet  us  wherever  we  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  depths  of  Christian  thought — is 
still  notoriously  a  desideratum;  and  if  the 
traces  of  it  may  be  discerned  at  length  by 
the  patient  and  thoughtful  eye  among  the 

*  This  subordiustioD  of  speculation  to  practice, 
according  to  the  condensed  pith  of  Christian  philo¬ 
sophy,  expressed  in  the  pregnant  words — “  If  ye  do 
the  will  of  God,  ye  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God” — is,  indeed,  elsewhere  dis¬ 
tinctly  acknowledged  by  Vinet;  and  in  the  Essay 
in  question  he  probably  did  not  mean  to  teach  an 
opposite  doctrine,  although  his  eoncluding  para¬ 
graphs,  in  their  peculiar  emphasis,  would  seem  to 
point  to  such  a  conclusion. 


suggestions  of  a  more  genial,  and  reverent, 
and  comprehensive  philosophic  spirit,  it  as¬ 
suredly  does  not  yet  present  itself  as  a  clear 
and  complete  doctrine. 

The  other  Essays  in  the  volume  treat  of 
such  special  subjects  as  the  freedom  cf  the 
will— the  nature  and  principle  of  morals — the 
standard  of  morals— utilitarianism — indivi¬ 
duality  and  individimlism.  They  all  bear 
abundant  marks  of  Vinet’s  literary  skill,  but 
they  do  not  in  this  respect  claim  from  us  any 
particular  notice. 

We  hasten  to  introduce  to  the  reader  those 
more  purely  literary  productions  of  his  pen 
which  his  friends  have  collected  since  his 
death,  in  the  three  large  volumes  at  the  head 
of  our  paper,  entitled  "Etudes  sur  la  Littera¬ 
teur  Fran^aise  au  dimeuvteme  Sikle,”  and  in 
his  other  writings  on  the  History  of  French 
Literature.*  The  chief  foundation  of  the 
three  volumes  is  the  lectures  which  he  de¬ 
livered  at  Lausanne  during  the  years  from 
1844  to  the  close  of  1846,  while  he  occupied 
the  chair  of  French  Literature  there,  in  room 
of  his  friend  M.  Monnard.  This,  indeed,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
periods  of  Vinet’s  intellectual  activity.  Ra¬ 
pid,  ingenious,  and  fruitful,  as  is  the  display 
of  his  powers  in  these  volumes,  they  convey 
but  little  idea  of  the  real  resources  and  charm 
of  bis  lecturing.  This,  according  to  one  of 
bis  auditors,  was  “  in  its  form  and  method  of 
the  highest  character.  Free  from  all  pedant¬ 
ry  and  scholastic  coldness,  it  was  at  once 
lively  and  profound,  thorough  and  copious. 
The  effusion  of  his  whole  soul  into  the  souls 
of  his  pupils — it  was  eminently  fertile  and 
creative,  inspiring  as  much  as  merely  instruct¬ 
ing.  No  one  ever  went  from  his  lectures 
without  some  spark  of  that  enthusiasm  which 
a  noble  and  sympathetic  spirit  always  kindles 
in  the  hearts  of  the  young.”  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  has  added  his  testimony  to  Vinel’s 

*  Messrs.  T.  A  T.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  have  just 
issued  a  translation  of  Vinet’s  posthumous  History 
of  French  Literature  i»  the  Eighteenth  Cmtury, 
founded  on  his  last  Course — (see  list  at  the  head  of 
this  article)  —  a  work  of  great  interest,  which 
abounds  in  illustrations  of  the  profound  views  and 
broad  literary  sympathies  of  the  author,  and  is  the 
first  attempt  to  estinute  the  literary  age  of  Fonte- 
nelle,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  and  Kouseeau,  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view. 

The  mention  of  this  subject  suggests  another 
work,  recently  translated  from  French  literature 
into  our  own.  We  refer  to  Voltaire  and  his  Times, 
by  L.  F.  Bungener.  (Edinburgh,  Constable  A  Co., 
lKi4.)  This  fascinating  work  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in  that  memorable 
period  in  the  history  of  France  and  of  Europe. 
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rare  powers  as  a  lecturer.  £ntering  his  class¬ 
room  one  day  unexpectedly,  he  reports — “  1 
listened  to  a  lecture  profound  and  elevated — 
to  an  eloquence  grave  and  earnest.  In  lan¬ 
guage  exquisitely  finished,  weighty  and  yet 
animated,  the  lecturer  unfolded  his  rich  men¬ 
tal  treasures, — what  a  profound  and  genial 
and  complete  impression  of  a  Christianity 
thoroughly  real  and  spiiitual !....!  have 
never  tinted  a  purer  mental  jo\ ,  nor  experi¬ 
enced  a  more  lively  exaltation  of  moral  senti¬ 
ment.” 

The  whole  of  the  extended  criticisms  on 
Madame  de  Siael  and  Ciiateaubriand,  which 
fill  the  first  volume  of  collected  “  Studies,” 
appear  to  have  been  given  during  this  pe- 
rio<J,  as  well  as  the  criticisms  on  the  contem¬ 
porary  French  lyric  and  dramatic  poets, 
which  compose  the  second  volume.  The  re¬ 
maining  volume  consists  mainly  of  selections 
from  the  author’s  critical  papers  in  the  Se- 
mtur. 

These  "Studies”  furnish  us  with  abundant 
means  of  determining  the  literary  merits  and 
character  of  Vinet.  He  ranges  with  a  free 
and  facile  pen  through  the  most  diverse  sub¬ 
jects — commenting  with  equal  copiousness 
on  such  writers  as  Beranger  and  Victor  Hugo 
on  the  one  hand,  and  D’Aubign4  and  Sainte- 
Beuve  on  the  other.  All  subjects  and  wri¬ 
ters — if  they  be  only  French,  for  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  interested  himself  much  in  fo¬ 
reign  literature— come  to  the  critic  alike. 
Philosophy,  history,  eloquence,  poetry,  are 
handled  with  the  same  apparent  ease  and 
mastery  ;  and  especially,  it  is  deserving  of 
notice,  in  their  subtle  and  less  obvious  bear¬ 
ings  on  the  interests  of  religious  thought  and 
feeling.  For  in  the  midst  oi  all  his  diversity, 
Vinet  never  forgets  that  he  is  a  Christian 
critic.  On  the  contrary,  he  acknowledges  it 
at  all  times  to  be  one  of  his  main  duties  to 
penetrate  beneath  every  sphere  of  intellectual 
activity,  and  to  lay  bare  the  principles  there 
at  work  in  relation  to  the  gospel. 

This  feature  of  Vinet’s  literary  career  pos¬ 
sesses  for  us  peculiar  interest.  Manifesting 
everywhere  a  wide  and  hearty  appreciation, 
and  shutting  his  mind  to  no  aspect  of  intel¬ 
lectual  beauty,  he  yet  carries  with  him  every¬ 
where  a  Christian  spirit.  You  feel  yourself 
to  be  in  the  presence  of  one  whose  whole  in¬ 
tellectual  being  lives  only  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Christian  truth,  and  which,  instead  of  lim- 
.  iting  his  mental  range,  or  blunting  his  mental 
keenness  in  any  direction,  has  only  given  to 
the  one  a  more  elevated  scope  and  to  the 
other  a  finer  edge.  He  abandons  himself  to 
the  charms  of  literary  excellence.  It  is  im- 
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possible  to  imagine  any  one  more  free  from 
the  slightest  taint  of  that  Puritanism  which 
apprehends  danger  in  the  genial  impulses  of 
literary  enthusiasm.  But,  amid  his  most  per¬ 
fect  abandonment  to  the  charms  of  literature, 
he  never,  for  a  moment,  ceases  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  You  can  never,  in  his  freest  sketches, 
trace  the  least  coldness  of  evangelical  feel¬ 
ing.  No-one  is  farther  from  all  the  plausi¬ 
bilities  of  latiiudinarianism.  With  sesihetic 
sensibility  most  acute,  and  a  mental  organi¬ 
zation  tremulous  to  all  the  impulses  of  artist¬ 
ic  delight,  it  is  noble  to  see  how  rigorously 
he  owns  all  the  claims  of  the  gospel,  and 
how  thoroughly  its  life  is  transfused  through 
all  his  criticisms.  In  this  respect  his  intel¬ 
lectual  character  is  perhaps  more  significant 
than  in  any  other.  There  has  been  so  long, 
and  there  continues  to  be,  in  many  relations, 
so  strange  a  repulsion  between  literature  and 
Christianity.  The  literary  spirit,  in  the  anti¬ 
thetic  language  of  M.  Scheier,  is  so  apt  to 
become  pagan — the  evangelical  spirit  so  apt 
to  become  puritan.  It  is,  above  all,  through 
the  example  of  such  meif  as  Vinet,  combining 
both  in  such  rare  purity  and  perfection,  that 
not  only  their  thorough  compatibility  will  be 
fully  shown,  but  their  divine  fitness  to  adorn 
and  beautify  each  other  brightly  illustrated. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  in  thus  signal¬ 
izing  the  Christian  spirit  which  breathes, 
through  all  Vinet’s  literary  criticisms,  we  are 
far  from  meaning  to  suggest  that  they  bear 
generally  a  theological  stamp.  Not  in  the 
least  degree.  S^ve  in  one  or  two  instances 
— as  in  his  review  of  Lamartine’s  Jocelyn  and 
Suumet’s  Divine  Epopee,  where  he  is  led, 
from  the  professed  nature  of  the  subjects,  to 
enter  into  something  that  m.iy  be  considered 
theological  discussion — he  is  singularly  free 
from  theological  as  from  every  other  sort  of 
pedantry.  No  one,  indeed,  could  be  more 
destitute  of  professional  narrowness  of  every 
kind.  His  sympathies  range  so  freely  as  to 
defy  those  formal  bounds  which,  in  ordinary 
cases,  confine  the  intellectual  taste.  Every¬ 
where  he  rejoices  to  recognize  traits  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  good — rays,  however  bro¬ 
ken  and  deflected,  from  the  great  Source  of 
all  truth.  This  dramatic  peculiarity  of  his 
genius,  which  enables  him  to  enter  so  hearti¬ 
ly  into  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  different 
writers  whom  he  criticises,  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  features  of  his  “  Studies.”  Always 
in  the  writer  he  recognizes,  and,  wherever  he 
can,  honors  the  man. 

In  their  more  general  character  these 
“  Studies”  are  remarkable  for  being  in  the 
strict  sense  criticisms.  They  are  not  disser- 
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tations,  netting  out  from  the  works  of  an  au¬ 
thor  as  merely  a  sort  of  text,  but  truly  ana¬ 
lytical  digests  and  reviews  of  the  work  before 
him,  although  in  the  Introductions  he  often 
launches  into  a  thorough  and  expanded  dis¬ 
cussion  of  literary  principles.  This  minutely 
critical  complexion  tends  to  detract  from  their 
permanent  interest  and  value  in  a  collected 
form,  especially  as  many  of  the  works  so 
carefully  reviewed  —  the  Divine  Epopee  of 
Soumet,  for  example,  and  the  Promeiheue,  or 
Edger  Quinet — can  never  be  said  to  have 
emerged  from  the  oblivion  which  was  their 
natural  destiny.  This  feature  of  the  “  Stu¬ 
dies”  serves  at  the  same  time  strikingly  to  dis¬ 
play  the  acuteness  and  versatile  subtilty  of 
Yinet’s  genius,  and  not  less  his  painstaking 
conscientiousness.  Everywhere  his  conscien¬ 
tious  thoroughness  is  in  fact  remarkable. 
Fragmentary  as  are  his  works,  they  are 
never  super6cial  and  never  commonplace.  It 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  the  same 
variety  of  literary  material  marked  through¬ 
out  by  a  more  scrupulous  earnestness.  His 
.incessant  productiveness  was,  especially  in 
this  view,  a  mystery  to  his  friends.  M. 
Scherer  says,  “  he  read,  examined,  and  often 
re-read,  always  returning  to  the  study  of  Pa.s- 
cal,  Racine,  and  Bossuet.  He  never  under¬ 
took  to  lecture  upon  a  literary  epoch  witliout 
studying  anew  its  principal  authors,  and 
sometimes  even  their  least  important  writ¬ 
ings.  And  all  this  intellectual  ezerUon,  di¬ 
vided  among  lecturing,  teaching,  preaching, 
and  the  composition  of  innumerable  articles, 
was  liable  to  constant  interruption  from  the 
inroads  of  a  cruel  malady. 

We  cannot,  with  the  space  at  our  com¬ 
mand,  pretend  to  exhibit  any  thing  like  an 
adequate  specimen  of  Vinet’s  literary  pow¬ 
ers,  as  displayed  in  these  volumes.  We  pre¬ 
sent  the  reader  with  only  a  single  extract 
from  the  critique  on  Lamartine’s  Jocelyn, 
illustrative  of  that  Christian  quality  in  the 
criticism  of  our  author  of  which  we  have 
spoken. 

Christianity,  the  work  of  God,  who  knows 
what  is  in  man,  admirably  tils  man  for  actual  life, 
and  for  every  part  of  life.  It  leaves  nntilled  no 
corner  of  the  field  of  human  existence.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  thinkers  to  science — arms  to  labor.  It  ac¬ 
cepts  rtature  and  its  moat  diverse  gifts,  earth  and 
its  most  various  abodes,  life  in  all  its  circnmstances 
— man  in  a  word  wholly ;  and  everywliere  qualifies 
him  for  action — dispovs  and  exciiea  him  thereto. 
It  is  the  religion  of  reality,  of  action,  of  life.  It 
is  a  wisdom  as  fit  for  man  as  it  is  worthy  of  God 
It  at  once  stimulates  to  activity,  and  sanctifies  it. 

M.  Lamartine,  who  knows  well  that  religion 
like  thought  must  translate  itself  into  action,  Las 


exhibited  to  ns  Jocel]^  active  and  devoted.  He 
was  indeed  his  master — Jocelyn  behooved  to  be 
wliat  his  poet  wished.  But  it  is  not  his  Christi¬ 
anity  that  makes  Jocelyn  what  we  see  him  to  be. 
We  may  be  active,  and  even  usefully  active,  with¬ 
out  faith,  and  tlie  faith  of  Jocelyn,  if  it  is  one, 
never  inspires  activity.  It  is  the  Pantheism  of 
the  East  transported  to  the  Alps — the  sirocco 
blowing  upon  the  glaciers.  Action  has  only  three 
sources — Faith,  Duty,  and  Love;  and  how  utter¬ 
ly  weak  are  all  these  in  a  religion  which  gives 
only  sensibility  as  a  foundation  for  beliefi^which 
so  little  appreciates  law  as  to  misconceive  tlie  ne¬ 
cessity  of  reparation — which  gives  to  love  only 
the  same  point  of  departure  which  scepticism  and 
despair  have  slways  c''osen,  viz.,  the  mere  con¬ 
templation  of  life  and  nature.  A  lively  impulse 
to  action  cannot  be  furnished  to  all  by  a  religion 
which  can  only  be  that  of  a  small  number,  since 
it  lives  on  leisure,  reverie,  and  contemplation.  If 
such  a  religion  could  win  souls,  it  would  cast 
them  into  mere  numbness  and  .«tupor.  We  our¬ 
selves  are  in  no  doubt  on  the  subject ;  and  onr 
industrial  population,  if  thev  read  Lamartine,  we 
feel  assur^,  do  not  tako  his  mysticism  as  serious. 
Aciioo — ardent  and  indefatigable,  yet  irreligious 
— is  more  than  ever  the  soul  and  spring  of  the 
civilized  world.  And  w^  have  too  much  faith  in 
the  genuine  marvels  of  steam,  to  give  much  at¬ 
tention  to  that  other  vapor  which  is  without  force, 
because  without  bounds,  which  merely  undulates 
and  loses  itself  in  the  horizon  of  theosophy.  Bnt 
action,  however  increasing,  is  not  a  religion.  It 
has  need  of  religion,  on  the  contrary,  to  conse¬ 
crate  and  sanctify  it.  The  world  will  never  rest 
without  God  The  proofs  of  divinity  start  forth  at 
present  in  all  minds,  and  in  every  aspect  of  socie¬ 
ty,  And  as  this  necessity  becomes  more  imperi¬ 
ous,  it  will  satisfy  itself  somehow.  But  never 
shall  the  world,  which  feels  that  its  creation  is  at 
once  to  believe  and  to  act  be  contented  with,  or 
even  essay  such  a  religion  as  that  of  Jocelyn.  It 
acknowledges  tinte  fur  thought,  but  it  has  no  time 
for  ecstasies.  It  demands  premises,  but  only  to 
reach  a  conclusion ;  and  the  religion  of  Jocelyn 
has  none.  The  world  is  too  busy  to  harmonize 
with  a  syllogism  iterpetually  suspended.* 

The  rare  union — sufficiently  shown  in  the 
above  extract — of  acutene.ss  with  candor,  of 
rigor  of  judgment  with  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
is  among  the  highest  literary  merits  of  Vinet. 
There  is  everywhere  an  exquisite  fidelity  and 
balance  in  his  portraits.  Warm  in  admira¬ 
tion,  he  seldom  exaggerates.  Severe  in  re¬ 
proof,  he  is  never  abusive.  An  admirable 
control  regulates  his  intellectual  impulses. 
An  admirable  truth  and  finish  stamp  his  in¬ 
tellectual  pictures.  None  even  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  have  have  hit  more  felicitously,  in  a 
single  stroke  or  two,  the  peculiar  character¬ 
istics  of  certain  writers.  For  example,  when 


*  Etudes  ear  la  Iitt4rature  Fran^aise,  tome  ii. 
pp.  194-19*. 
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he  says  of  the  author  of  the  Pens^es, 

“  Many  of  the  paragraphs  of  Pascal  are  the 
strophes  of  a  Christian  Byron.”  Again,  of 
the  religion  of  Lamartine,  It  nourishes  rea¬ 
son  and  conscience  too  little  to  restore  them. 

It  is  neither  bread  nor  meat,  but  a  delicate 
perfumed  blanc-manche,  which  every  one  is 
happy  to  taste,  but  upon  which  no  one  can 
live.”  Again,  of  Chateaubriand’s :  “  The  au¬ 
thor  c^ls  the  situation  of  Ren^  h  vagm  des 
pattiom  ;  he  might  call  it  so  too,  but  it  is  ra¬ 
ther  la  passion  du  vague."  This  exquisite  finish 
of  Vinet’s  pen  is  war(nly  commented  on  by 
M.  Scherer.  He  draws  a  comparison  in  this 
respect  between  him  and  two  illustrious  con¬ 
temporaries,  M.  Sainte-Beuve  and  our  own 
Macaulay,  which  may  interest  the  reader. 

“  M.  Sainte-Beuve,”  he  says,  “  has  a  finer 
and  more  sustained  color,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  color  too  uniform  and  unrelieved  by 
any  vigorous  and,  so  to  speak,  victorious 
touch.  Macaulay  shows  himself  an  admira¬ 
ble  portrait  -  painter,  in  many  of  the  essays 
with  which  he  adorned  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view.  Bui  if  these  pwrtraits  appear  some¬ 
times  to  leap  out  of  the  canvas  and  walk, 
they  are  yet  also  at  times  more  lively  than 
like.  Shading  is  sacrificed  to  effect.  The 
color  is  more  dazzling  than  solid.  Antithesis 
and  paradox  are  too  conspicuous  on  the  pa¬ 
lette  of  the  artist.  The  pencil  of  Vinet,  on 
the  contrary,  is  always  true ;  it  is  true  above 
every  thing,  and  he  derives  from  this  very 
truth  a  vigor  and  a  grace  all  his  own.  We 
might  say,  changing  the  image,  that  Vinet 
holds  a  balance,  wherefrom  he  strikes  on  the 
finest  gold  a  multitude  of  medals  incompa¬ 
rable  for  the  netteU  of  the  impress  and  the 
relief  of  the  image." 

The  style  of  Vinet  is  in  these,  and  in  all 
his  works,  excellent ; — more  severe  and  cla.s- 
sical  in  his  early — more  ingenious,  impressive, 
and  recherche,  with  less  simplicity,  in  his  later 
writings.  There  is  a  tendency  perhaps  in 
some  of  his  critical  papers  to  a  brilliancy  too 
strained  and  antithetic.  The  radical  F rench 
vice  of  trying  to  say  every  thing  with  effect 
and  contrast,  is  apparent  here  and  there. 
More  plainness  and  repose  would  be  welcome 
at  times.  There  are  few,  however,  who  can 
more  truly  be  called  a  master  of  style,  or 
whose  writing  presents  a  more  lively  series  of 
separate  felicities  of  expression,  if  it  does  not 
often  rise  into  sustained  grandeur  or  pathos. 
•  As  a  more  especially  theological  author, 
Vinet  presents  us  with  a  variety  of  works. 
In  1831  be  published  a  volume  of  “  Discour¬ 
ses,”  which  he  had  preached  in  the  French 
church  at  Basle ;  and  again,  in  1841,  a  simi¬ 


lar  volume.  It  is  from  these  volumes  that 
the  selections,  translated  and  published  first 
in  America,  and  then  in  our  own  country, 
under  the  name  of  “Vital  Christianity,”  were 
taken.  These  Discourses,  when  first  published 
in  France,  excited  a  lively  and  profound  im¬ 
pression.  If,  in  their  selected  and  translated 
form,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  attained  to 
any  thing  like  popularity,  there  are  some 
sufficiently  obvious  reasons  for  this.  In  the 
first  place,  Vinet  suffers  more  than  most 
writers  by  transfusion  into  a  foreign  tongue, 
even  in  the  bands  of  a  good  translator.  The 
peculiar  niceties  and  exquisite  turns  of  ex¬ 
pression  which  give  charm  to  his  style  in  the 
original,  necessarily  disappear  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  translation.  The  Discourses  them¬ 
selves,  moreover,  in  their  range  of  thought, 
are  rather  academical  than  popular.  Some 
of  those  in  the  second  volume  were  in  fact 
never  preached,  but  were  prelections  deliver¬ 
ed  in  his  class-room  at  Lausanne,  'fhrough- 
out  they  resainble  more  the  carefully  weighed 
address  of  the  Christian  philosopher  than 
the  simple  and  direct  utterances  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  preacher.  Even  those  which  bear  more 
plainly  the  character  of  sermons,  have  an 
obviously  elaborate  aspect.  And  this  is  easily 
explwned,  when  we  understand  the  mode  of 
their  composition.  Vinet,  it  appears,  like 
Robert  Hall,  (whose  sermons  we  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  very  same 
objection,)  first  preached  his  sermons,  and 
then  committed  them  to  writing.  It  was  only 
perhaps  after  he  had  preached  a  sermon  sev¬ 
eral  times,  that,  in  the  quiet  of  his  study,  he 
gave  it  a  permanent  shape.  The  conser^uence 
was,  that  there  appeared  to  many  in  bis 
spoken  style,  a  simplicity,  warmth,  and  va¬ 
riety  which  they  missed  in  his  published 
writings.  The  emotion  which  gave  anima¬ 
tion  and  directness  to  his  preaching,  yielded 
in  the  study  to  the  reflective  habits  of  the 
author.  Hence  that  frequent  appearance  of 
overwrought  ingenuity,  both  of  argument 
and  expression,  which  strikes  us  in  the  dis¬ 
courses — that  antithetical  brilliancy  and  ex¬ 
cessive  polish  which  fatigues  sometimes  with¬ 
out  instructing — that  apologetical  air,  in 
short,  which  marks  them  all,  and  which  sug¬ 
gests  the  theological  professor,  defending  at 
every  point  his  position,  more  than  the  preach¬ 
er,  aiming  to  seize  by  a  hearty  violence  the 
souls  of  his  hearers.  Hence  what  M.  Sche¬ 
rer  well  calls  the  “  inci^plete  fusion  of  the 
oratorical  and  scientific  tone — of  the  sermon 
and  the  essay.” 

The  subtle  severity  of  Vinet’s  logic, — a 
dialeiic  which  never  loses  sight  of  its  object, 
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amid  whatever  bursts  and  winding  of  senti¬ 
ment, — is  apt  also  to  wear^,  especi^Iy  as  the 
mind  receives  no  help  in  its  course  from  his 
mode  of  arrangement,  lliis  work  is  never 
“dislributive,”  but  al'vays  “  progreasive.” 
He  never  lays  down  his  plan  in  distinct  divi¬ 
sions,  but  links  thought  to  thought  in  an  ad¬ 
vancing  sequence,  highly  logic^  in  reality, 
but  without  those  forms  of  reasoning  which 
enable  the  mind  to  pause  and  gather  in  the 
strength  of  the  argument  at  given  points. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
that  Yiuet  is  not,  in  many  of  his  Christian 
writings,  thoroughly  practical  and  edifying. 
He  is  often  so  in  the  highest  degree.  Even 
in  the  Discourses”  the  pure  impulses  of 
Christian  feeling  break  ever  and  anon  in  vivid 
and  startling  Sashes  through  the  restraints 
of  academic  treatment.  And  in  the  two 
posthumous  volumes  published  by  his  friends, 
under  the  title  of  Etudet  wangeliquet*  and 
Meditatums  tvanqeliquet,  this  practical  cha¬ 
racter  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  prevailing  one. 
Throughout  many  of  the  pieces  in  these  later 
volumes,  there  runs  in  fact  a  deep  vein  of 
spiritual  experience,  rising  at  times  into  a 
rapture  of  devotion,  not  more  delicate  and 
beautiful  in  its  expres»ion  than  intense  and 
powerful  in  its  enthusiasm. 

In  one  respect  these  religious  writings  of 
Vinet  deserve  special  commendaii..<n.  The 
mere  technical  verbiage  of  the  pulpit,  the 
professional  nomenclature  which  so  often  dis¬ 
figures  religious  works,  and  (as  deplored  by 
John  Foster)  renders  them  distasteful  to  the 
literary  student,  finds  no  place  in  them.  The 
refined  taste  and  the  deep  sincerity  of  Vinet 
equally  repudiated  such  conventionalisms, — 
apt  to  pass  current,  like  old  money  from  baud 
to  hand,  long  after  they  have  lost  all  beauty 
and  meaning.  Everywhere  he  translates  the 

firofoundest  meaning  of  the  gospel  into  the 
anguage  of  life,  and  the  ordinary  expressions 
of  modern  literature, — a  feature  of  bis  reli- 
ious  composition  which  gives  to  its  most 
evotional  utterance  an  air  of  powerful  and 
impressive  reality. 

This  character  is  said  to  have  even  more 
attractively  belonged  to  bis  preaching.  A 
secret  charm  of  reality,  of  truth,  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sen!>e,  was,  according  to  M. 
Scherer,  that  which  especially  enchained  and 
delighted  his  hearers.  “You  had  before  you,” 

*  This  volume  has  also  been  tranelated  iu  Collins* 
cheap  seriee  of  religious  works,  (see  the  head  of  onr 
article ;)  and  we  have  seen  aUo,  we  think,  a  small 
volume  of  selections  in  English  from  the  Medita¬ 
tions. 


be  adds,  “  a  man  who  mounted  the  pulpit, 
because  he  had  something  to  say.  You  felt 
that  what  he  expressed  was  his  life — himself 
— no  mere  acquired  dogmatism ;  no  set 
phrases ;  no  religious  jargon  ;  no  passages 
tacked  the  one  to  the  end  of  the  other,  in 
order  to  hide  the  emptiness  of  the  thought ; 
all  was  in  the  highest  degree  useful.  No¬ 
thing  betrayed  for  a  moment  the  oratorical 
complacency  which  contemplates  itself  think¬ 
ing,  or  delights  to  hear  itself  talking.  The 
tone  moved  and  penetrated,  because  he  who 
spoke  was  obviously  himself  first  moved  and 
penetrated.” 

We  have  alluded  to  the  apologetical  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  “  Discourses.”  We  feel  we 
should  overlook  one  of  the  most  significant 
points  in  the  theological  career  of  our  author, 
if  we  did  not  advert  to  it  more  particularly. 
Vinet  found  himself,  by  the  necessity  of  his 
position,  in  the  attitude  of  a  Christian  apolo¬ 
gist.  Amid  the  infidel  oppo.-ition  which  the 
newly  -  awakened  evangelical  feeling  of  his 
country  encountered,  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  hold  forth,  in  what  seefhed  to  him 
the  most  effective  manner,  the  dfvine  verity 
of  the  gospel.  This  may  be  said  to  be  more 
or  less  the  pervading  aim  of  the  first  volume 
of  Discourses.  The  branch  of  Christian  evi- 
dence  which  Vinet  has  there  peculiarly  exhi¬ 
bited,  is  that  drawn  from  the  adaptation  of  the 
gO'pel  to  the  necessities  of  human  nature. 
He  does  not  indeed  for  a  moment  disparage 
the  ordinary  historical  proofs.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  be  expressly  acknowledges  their  ap¬ 
propriate  force  to  many  minds.*  But  these 
were  not  the  proofs  which  obviously  most  in¬ 
terested  and  impressed  himself.  The  fitness 
of  divine  truth  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  cravings 
of  man,  and  its  power  to  regenerate  his  life, 
were  the  facts  of  Christian  evidence  which  he 
delighted  to  treat,  and  to  present  under  a 
great  variety  of  aspects.  This  moral  fitness 
and  powrer  of  the  gospel  appeared  to  him  in 
the  strictest  sense  evidence,  approving  itself 
not  merely  to  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
realized  them,  but  also  to  the  minds  of  others ; 
for  even  those  who  continued  strangers  to 
the  moral  experience,  could  not  fail  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  appreciate  its  influence  on  others. 
They  could  not  help  recognizing  fojcU  pre¬ 
sented  to  them,  nor  dispute  the  explanation 
of  these  facts.  But  he  argues,  it  is  impossible 
tiiat  a  religion  which  leads  to  God  should  not 
come  from  Him  ;  and  it  were  the  grossest  ab¬ 
surdity  to  believe  that  our  moral  life  could 
be  regenerated  through  a  lie.  “  Suppose, 

•  Diecourirea,  p.  46. — Translation. 
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after  all,”  he  says,  “you  shall  be  told  this  Again,  in  a  beautiful  passage: — “You  re- 
religion  is  false ;  but,  meanwhile,  it  has  re-  member  the  custom  of  ancient  hospitality, 
stored  in  you  the  image  of  God,  reiistablished  Before  parting  with  a  stranger,  the  father  of 
your  primitive  connection  with  that  ^eat  the  family,  breaking  a  piece  of  clay  on  which 
Beins,  and  put  you  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  certain  characters  were  impressed,  gave  one 
life  and  the  happiness  of  heaven.  By  means  half  to  the  stranger,  and  kept  the  other  him- 
of  it  you  have  become  such,  that,  at  the  last  self.  Years  after,  these  two  fragments, 
day,  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  not  re-  brought  together  and  rejoined,  acknowledged 
ceive  you  as  his  children,  and  make  you  par-  each  other,  so  to  speak, — formed  a  bond  of 
takers  of  his  glory.  You  are  made  fit  for  recognition  between  those  presenting  them. 
Paradise,  nay,  Paradise  has  commenced  for  and,  in  attesting  old  relations,  became  at  the 
you  even  here,  because  you  love.  This  reli-  same  time  the  basis  of  new.  So  in  the  book 
gion  has  done  for  you  what  all  religion  pro-  of  our  soul  does  the  Divine  Revelation  unite 
poses,  and  what  no  other  has  realized.  Never-  itself  to  the  old  traces  there.  Our  soul  does 
theless,  by  the  supposition,  it  is  false ;  and  not  discover,  but  recognizes  the  truth.  It 
what  more  could  it  do  were  it  true?  Rather  infers  that  a  reunion  (rencontre)  impossible 
do  you  not  see  that  this  is  a  splendid  proof  to  chance — impossible  to  calculation — can 
of  its  truth  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  im-  only  be  the  work  and  secret  of  God  ;  and  it 
possible  that  a  religion  which  leads  to  God  is  then  only  that  we  believe — then  when  the 
should  not  come  from  God,  and  that  the  ab-  gospel  has  'for  us  passed  from  the  rank  of 
surdity  is  precisely  that  of  supposing  that  you  external  to  the  rank  of  internal  truth,  and,  if 
can  be  regenerated  by  a  falsehood. '  I  might  say  so,  of  instinct — when  it  has  be- 

The  influence  of  Pascal,  of  whose  come  in  us  part  and  parcel  of  our  conscious- 
“ Thoughts,”  we  have  already  hinted,  Vinet  ness.” 

was  a  profound  student,  is  very  obvious  in  Throughout  the  Christian  writings  of  Vinet 
these  apologetic  views.  With  both,  it  is  the  there  is  a  sufficiently  marked  growth  of 
marvellous  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to  the  exi-  opinion.  We  think,  however,  that  M.  Sche- 
gences  of  human  nature  which  constitutes  the  rer,  under  the  force  of  his  own  peculiar  con- 
peculiar  evidence  of  its  divinity.  On  the  one  viciions,  somewhat  exaggerates  the  character 
hand,  man,  cast  aside  from  God,  yet  cannot  of  this  progress.  It  does  not  appear  to  us 
rest  without  Him.  The  vision  of  a  divine  that  Vinet  in  any  respect  abandoned  the  clear 
home,  from  which  he  has  wandered,  pursues  and  definite  orthodoxy  of  his  earlier  years, 
him.  The  brightness  of  a  vanished  light  Only  in  the  more  thorough  transfusion  of 
haunts  him.  The  very  depth  of  his  sinful  the  different  elements  of  Christian  truth  in 
misery  asserts  the  reality  of  his  original  holi-  his  own  consciousness,  be  certainly  came  to 
ness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gospel  appears  dwell  less  upon  their  logical  prominences, 
as  the  satisfaction  of  these  confessed  wants  He  ceased  to  take  any  pleasure  he  may  have 
of  humanity — as  the  remedy  of  its  guilt  and  ever  had  in  sharply  defining  the  boundaries 
wretched  discord.  This  was  the  fruitful  idea  between  the  different  items  of  bis  creed, 
of  Pascal,  to  whose  full  development  his  great  Realizing  evermore  the  whole  system  of 
work,  of  which  the  Pensies  are  but  the  dis-  Christian  truth  as  a  living  synthesis  in  his 
jointed  fragments,  was  to  be  dedicated.  This  own  heart,  it  appears  to  have  been  his  great 
was  also,  it  is  well  known,  a  favorite  branch  aim  in  his  later  works  to  exhibit  this  synthe- 
of  evidence  with  Chalmers.  But  iteither  of  sU  more  entirely.  He  felt  always  more 
these  great  writers,  perhaps,  has  seized  the  strongly  the  force  of  what  he  himself  says  in 
view  more  completely,  or  dealt  with  it  more  his  Homiletics,  and  owned  more  thoroughly 
effectively,  than  Vinet,  who  pursues  it  with  a  the  influence  of  such  a  conviction.  “  Every 
force  of  comprehensive  analysis,  and  a  confi-  dissection  of  moral  truth,”  he  observes,  “  is 
dence  of  illustration,  deeply  impressive.  “The  provisory  and  hypothetical;  we  separate 
gospel,”  he  says,  "  unites  itself  intimately  what  is  not  separate,  what  cannot  be  so,  what 
with  all  that  is  most  profound  and  ineradica  being  sepaiate  loses  its  nature.  There  is, 
ble  in  our  nature.  It  fills  in  it  a  void — it  therefore,  in  the  best  made  analysis  some- 
dears  from  it  darkness — it  binds  into  harmony  thing  false,  were  it  only  in  the  character  of 
the  broken  elements,  and  creates  unity.  It  succession  which  it  impresses  on  simultane- 
makes  itself  not  only  be  believed,  but  felt;  ous  facts.”  He  became,  in  short,  always 
and  when  the  soul  has  thoroughly  appropri-  more  of  a  profound  Christian  philosopher, 
ated  it,  it  blends  indistinguishably  with  all  and  less  of  a  mere  abstract  theologian.  This 
the  primitive  beliefs,  and  the  natural  light  appears  to  us  to  be  the  whole  explanation  of 
which  every  man  brings  into  the  world.”  that  development  in  the  theological  views 
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of  Vinet  on  which  M.  Scherer  insists  so 
much. 

For  example:  He  propounds  in  his  earlier 
Discourses  a  certain  view  as  to  the  relation 
between  Reason  and  Faith — a  view  still 
common  in  more  than  one  of  our  theological 
‘  schools — according  to  which  Reason  and 
Faith  are  apprehended  as  wholly  distinct 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  glory  of  Faith  to  receive  that 
which  is  stumbling  to  Reason.  Already, 
however,  in  the  second  edition  of  these  Dis¬ 
courses,  the  idea  of  his  error  in  this  respect 
had  obviously  dawned  upon  him.  For  he 
says  in  the  preface,  “  It  is  necessary  always 
that  the  truth  without  us  correspond  to  the 
truth  within  us — to  that  intellectual  con¬ 
science  which,  no  less  than  the  moral  con¬ 
science,  is  invested  with  sovereignty,  asserts 
its  claims,  and  may  be  said  even  to  feel  re¬ 
morse — to  those  irresistible  axioms  which  we 
carry  in  us,  which  are  part  of  our  nature, 
and  the  necessary  support  and  basis  of  our 
thoughts — in  a  word,  to  Reason."  A  higher 
conception  of  Reason  had  here,  it  is  clear, 
sprung  up  in  the  mind  of  our  author,  and 
this,  blending  it  with  a  higher  and  more 
comprehensive  conception  of  Faith,  was  car¬ 
ried  by  him  up  into  a  unity  of  power,  which, 
direct^  to  the  divine  verities  of  the  gospel, 
may  be  indifferently  denominated  Reason  or 
Faith;  the  truth  being,  that  the  soul  does 
not  in  any  case  put  forth  separate  faculties, 
but  in  every  case  truly  puts  forth  its  entire 
activity,  only  now  charged  more  with  a 
moral,  and  now  more  with  an  intellectual 
element.  This  approaching  unity  of  Reason 
and  Faith,  conspicuous  in  his  later  writings, 
does  not,  however,  in  the  least  degree  imp.sir 
his  orthodoxy.  It  only  exalts  and  purifies 
it.  In  carrying  Reason  with  him  in  this  no¬ 
bler  sense,  not  merely  to  the  threshold  of  the 
divine  Temple,  but  within  the  Sanctuary,  he 
is  so  far  from  approaching  Rationalism  that 
he  destroys  it  in  the  most  effectual  manner, 
by  showing  the  eternal  conformity  between 
the  revealed  glories  of  Christianity  and  the 
demands  of  the  human  soul.  Deep  is  be¬ 
held  answering  to  deep,  and  in  the  perfect 
congruity  of  Reason  (expressing  the  highest 
attitude  of  the  soul  towards  the  Truth)  and 
Revelation,  the  door  is  shut  effectually 
against  all  those  lower  questionings  whose 
issue  is  alone  Rationalism  in  any  intelligible 
sense. 

Again,  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  justification  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion  is  much  more  sharply  apprehended  and 
expressed  by  Vinet  in  his  earlier  than  in  his 


later  Discourses.  This  does  not  arise,  how¬ 
ever,  from  his  having  lost  sight  of  the  radi¬ 
cally  distinguishing  element  in  the  former, 
without  the  due  apprehension  of  which  the 
latter  soon  loses  all  its  peculiarly  evangelical 
meaning.  The  whole  explanation  of  his  dif¬ 
ference  of  view  appears  to  us  to  be  that,  in 
his  earlier  representations  of  the  gospel,  he 
looks  more  at  its  objective  side — at  the  fact 
accomplished  for  us  by  divine  grnce — while 
in  his  later  representations,  particularly  in 
his  famous  discourse  on  “the  work  of  God,” 
he  looks  more  at  its  subjective  side — at  the 
work  accomplished  in  us  through  the  Divine 
Spirit.  But  while  this  subjective  aspect  of 
salvation  assumed  latterly  a  special  interest 
for  him — while  the  realization  of  the  truth 
in  the  life  of  the  believer,  and  his  continual 
purification  thereby,  bfcame  with  him  obvi¬ 
ously  the  favorite  theme  of  medit  uion  and 
preaching,  there  is  yet  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  for  a  moment  forgot  the  eternal 
reality  expressed  in  the  peculiarly  Protestant 
doctrine  of  justification,  on  the  assurance  of 
which  the  sinner  can  alone  rest  amid  all  his 
doubts  and  shortcomings.  This  great  test 
of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church,  we  have 
no  right  to  think  was  dimmed  for  a  moment 
from  the  gaze  of  Vinet.  Only  its  analytic 
exposition -did  not  much  attract  him  in  his 
later  years,  especially  in  reference  to  certain 
Antinomian  tendencies  which  he  thought  he 
traced  in  the  Swiss  churches.  He  did  not 
care  to  dwell  on  the  distinctive  theological 
significance  of  the  doctrine,  (truly  as  he 
priaed  it)  but  rather  on  its  synthetic,  prac¬ 
tical  relation  to  the  whole  Christian  life. 
Hence  his  beautiful  and  Impressive  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  river  and  its  source,  whereby  he 
shows  how  in  act  and  H/e  all  the  technical 
and  scientific  distinctions,  by  which  the  the¬ 
ologian  characterizes  the  different  stages  of 
salvation,  merge  into  an  indivisible  unity, 
even  as’  the  river  in  its  source  and  through¬ 
out  its  course  is  still  the  same,  however 
often  it  may  change  its  name  in  its  onward 
passage. 

Vinet,  we  have  already  said,  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Practical  Theology  in  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Lausanne  in  1887.  The  installa¬ 
tion  discourse  which  he  delivered  on  this 
occasion  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  mingled 
depth  and  simplicity  of  his  Christian  views.* 
It  strikes  with  a  firm  yet  delicate  hand  the 


*  The  reader  will  find  it  at  the  close  of  the  re¬ 
cently  published  volume  on  Homiletics,  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  oar 
article 
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key-note  of  the  theological  course,  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  which  henceforth  formed  one  of 
the  main  labors  of  hU  life.  Fervent  and 
even  impassioned  in  evangelical  tone — glow¬ 
ing  throughout  with  love  and  devotion  to 
the  cross — it  is  at  the  same  time  eminently 
rational,  and.  in  a  word,  hutnan  in  its  sympa¬ 
thies.  It  blends  spirituality  and  reality, 
fiuth  and  nature,  piety  and  literature,  in  an 
exquisite  harmony  of  composition,  which 
611s,  as  with  a  full  and  mellow  satisfaction, 
the  mind  and  heart. 

The  two  volumes  on  “  Pastoral  Tlreology” 
and  “  Homiletics’*  are  the  fruits  of  Vinet’s 
theological  labors  at  Lausanne  which  have 
been  preserved  to  us.  They  are  both  of 
them  posthumous  volumes,  and  appear  un¬ 
der  every  disadvantage  attaching  to  such 
works.  In  both  cases  they  are  in  fact  little 
else  than  the  materials,  collected  in  the  shape 
of  notes,  for  the  complete  works  which  the 
author,  had  he  been  spared,  would  have 
fashioned  out  of  them.  Here  and  there 
elaborated  with  obvious  care,  and  character¬ 
ized  by  the  utmost  6ni8h  of  sentiment  and 
expression,  they  yet  bear  many  marks  of  im¬ 
perfection.  They  are  apt  in  consequence  to 
disappoint  in  the  mere  perusal, — the  thread 
of  continuity  is  so  often  broken,  and  the  at¬ 
tention  so  frequently  distracted  by  the  frag¬ 
mentary,  note-like  aspect  of  the  page.  They 
are  admirable,  however,  in  spirit,  and  con¬ 
tain  as  a  whole  more  valuable  matter  of 
study  for  tbe  Christian  minister  than  any 
similar  volumes  which  we  know. 

It  w.ll  not  be  expecied  that  we  can  pre¬ 
sent  any  analysis  of  these  works  at  the  close 
of  this  extended  paper.  Each  in  itself 
might  form  a  theme  for  separate  treatment. 
The  smaller  volume  on  “  Pastoral  Theology” 
is  especially  excellent  in  the  point  of  view 
from  which  it  contemplates  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Here  the  clear  openness  of  Vinet’s 
nature  display  s  itself  with  the  best  effect. 
In  alioo.st  every  treatise  on  the  Pastorate, 
from  Chrysostom’s  downward,  the  great 
defect  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  the 
air  of  exaggeration  and  unreality  which  to  a 
great  extent  pervades  them.  Tbe  Chiistian 
priest  is  too  much  isolated,  and  his  position 
and  duties  treated  of  too  much  as  belonging 
to  a  wholly  separate  region  of  experience 
and  responsibility.  So  much  so,  sometimes, 
that,  as  with  certain  manuals  of  mystical 
devotion,  tbe  heart  which  has  not  abandoned 
itself  to  that  subtlest  of  all  delusions,  a 
false  and  empty  spirituality,  is  driven  back 
in  a  sort  of  fright  and  despair  at  the  picture 
presented  to  it.  The  truth  of  life,  admitting 


[Nov., 

of  such  numberless  compromises — marked 
by  such  beautiful  compensations — is  sacri- 
6ced  to  tbe  rigors  oi  theory.  Common 
sense — that  vivifying  essence  in  all  duty — is 
made  to  yield  to  abstractions.  We  believe 
profoundly  that  such  treatises,  much  as  they 
are  sometimes  talked  about,  have  exercised  • 
but  little  actual  in6uence  in  moulding  the 
p^toral  mind  in  successive  generations.  • 
Eminently  adapted  to  keep  an  ideal  of  tbe 

[>astorate  before  those  who,  through  the  • 
ife  already  in  them,  are  seeking  after  such 
an  ideal,  thepr  yet  present  far  too  few  points 
of  contact  with  the  necessities  and  exigences 
of  daily  existence,  to  serve  effectually  in  the 
great  work  of  pastoral  education. 

The  value  of  Vinet’s  work,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  just  consists  in  tbe  diffused  presence 
of  this  element  of  common  sense  and  reality 
throughout.  At  every  point  he  brings  the 
position  and  duties  of  the  pastor  into  contact 
with  life.  No  man  can  be  more  impatient  of 
abstractions  in  every  sense ;  none  care  less 
for  raptures  and  spiritual  excesses  of  any 
kind.  Ceremonialism  has  no  sacredness  for 
him  where  it  cannot  render  a  speedy  account 
of  its  reasoQ  or  usefulness.  He  carries  into 
all  departments  of  ministerial  work  the  posi¬ 
tive  spirit,  which,  as  he  truly  says,  “distin¬ 
guishes  our  age — which  brings  back  to  their 
proper  sense  all  the  metaphors  of  life — which 
demands  from  every  sign  an  account  of  its 
value,  from  every  form  an  account  of  its  rea¬ 
son — which  wishes  every  word  to  be  a  fact, 
every  discourse  an  action — which  banishes 
from  style,  as  from  society,  all  arbitrary  or 
unintelligible  ceremonial,  and  which  wishes 
that  eloquence,  in  particular,  should  render 
an  account  of  its  processes,  no  longer  to  I 
know  not  what  art,  to  I  know  not  what  pro¬ 
perties,  but  to  life."  Tbe  reader  is  accord- 
ingly  presented  in  Vinet’s  volumes  with  no 
mere  ideal — the  vague  responsibilities  of 
which,  as  suggesting  their  own  impracti¬ 
cability,  he  can  easily  shift  for  himself ;  but 
he  is  presented  with  a  real  and  living  picture, 
whose  truthfulness  in  its  very  plainness  and 
simplicity  often  startles  him,  calling  forth 
from  tbe  slumbering  depths  of  the  con¬ 
science  an  answering  emotion  not  easily  put 
to  sleep  either  under  the  impulses  of  a  fan¬ 
tastic  spirituality  or  a  hardening  worldliness. 
Before  such  a  clear  portrait,  the  self-delusions 
both  of  the  one  and  tbe  other  fall  away.  It 
is  this  union  of  nature  and  ftuth — of  the 
reality  of  tbe  one  and  the  sanctity  of  the  other 
— which  we  feel  to  constitute  the  peculiar 
excellence  and  usefulness  of  Vinet’s  “  Pastor¬ 
al  Theology.” 
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Pastoral  Theology,  according  to  Vinet, 
concerns  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  expressions  “pas¬ 
toral  duties,”  and  “  pastoral  prudence,”  he 
considers  incomplete,  as  suggesting  merely 
the  practical  side  of  the  subject,  whereas  it 
also  claims  and  deserves  our  attention  on  the 
speculative  side,  “  He  who  has  only  re¬ 
garded  the  various  elements  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  as  they  are  presented  to  him  in  active 
life,  will  act  neither  with  liberty,  intelligence, 
nor  profundity.”  The  name  of  Pastoral 
Theology  might  thus  very  well  be  given  to 
all  the  collection  of  topics  embraced  in  the 
wider  name  of  Practical  Theology,  for  the  ^ 
idea  of  the  pastorate  is  implied  in  all  these, 
and  governs  them  all.  It  is  in  the  light  of 
the  Chiistian  ministry,  and  as  bearing  on  its 
adequate  fulfilment,  that  they  all  find  their 
peculiar  meaning.  At  the  same  time  it  is  de¬ 
sirable,  with  a  view  to  the  more  complete 
treatment  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
general  subject,  to  apply  the  de^ignation  of 
Pastoral  Theology  more  immediately  to  what 
belongs  to  Christian  Worthip  and  DUctpline, 
leaving  HomiUtict  and  CaUchetia  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  as  special  subjects.  Vinet  has  not, 
however,  attempted  to  carry  out  this  distinc¬ 
tion  with  any  ligor, — as,  indeed,  it  cannot  be 
done,  so  thoioughly  do  the  different  functions 
of  the  ministry  mutually  suppose  and  involve 
one  another.  The  subject  of  pleaching  is, 
therefore,  treated  by  him  in  the  volume  on 
Paxtoral  Theology,  as  well  as  in  the  larger 
volume  especially  devoted  to  it. 

This  volume  on  “  Homiletics”  appears  to 
us,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  stampid  with  a 
higher  and  more  comprehensive  ability.  The 
truth  is,  that  Vinet  from  his  previous  studies 
was  especially  at  home  on  such  a  subject,  in 
which  he  finds  scope  not  only  for  his  powers 
of  exposition,  but  also  for  his  rich  faculty  of 
criticism,  some  exquisite  gems  of  which  are 
scattered  up  and  down  its  pages. 

'Hie  subject  is  divided  by  Vinet  according 
to  the  “immemoiial  and  inevitable  division” 
of  a  course  upon  the  art  of  oratory  ;  viz.,  In- 
vention.  Arrangement,  Elocution.  Under  the 
first  of  these  heads  be  has  two  separate  sec¬ 
tions,  devoted,  1*<,  to  the  tuhject  of  the  pulpit 
ditcouru  ;  2d,  to  the  matter  of  the  pulpit  die- 
courte,  “The  matter  is  to  the  subject  what 
the  edifice  is  to  the  foundation.”  “  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  the  proposition ;  the  matter  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  It ;  the  very  substance  of  the 
discourse,  the  pulp  of  the  fruit.”  The  tub- 
jeet,  in  short,  is  contained  in  the  text  or  title 
of  the  sermon, — the  matter  in  the  sermon 
itself.  Under  the  second  head,  he  considers 


the  whole  method  of  the  sermon  in  its  gene¬ 
ral  outline,— exordium,  transitions,  and  pero¬ 
ration.  Under  the  third  division  he  treats  at 
large  of  style  and  delivery.  The  field  over 
which  he  ranges  in  this  volume  is  thus  very 
copious  and  interesting,  and  one  just  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted  for  the  display  of  the  author’s 
highest  gifts, — one  in  which  his  fine  Chris¬ 
tian  intelligence  and  rare  literary  skill  find 
the  freest  scope  and  exercise. 

We  have  exhausted  our  space,  however, 
and  can  add  only  a  few  words  of  general  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  great  writer  from  whom  we 
have  received  so  much  delight  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  of  whose  life  and  labors  we  feel  we 
have  presented  so  inedequate  a  portrait.  The 
peculiar  distinction  of  Vinet,  it  is  obvious 
from  that  portrait,  does  not  consist  so  much 
in  any  special  eminence  as  a  man  of  letters, 
or  a  divine,  as  in  the  beautiful  combination 
which  he  exhibits  of  the  higher  qualities 
which  at  once  adorn  literature  and  give  life 
to  theology.  A  mere  man  of  letters  he  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not ; — a  Christian  interest  being 
found,  we  have  seen,  to  underlie  his  most 
purely  literary  productions,  and  to  touch  all 
the  springs  of  his  criticism.  Still  less  per¬ 
haps  was  he  a  mere  theologian.  There  are 
even  some  who  would  be  disposed  to  grudge 
him  this  name  at  all — so  entirely  destitute 
was  he  of  the  technique  of  theological  science. 
The  critico-historical  element,  which  enters 
so  essentially  into  the  constitution  of  the 
theological  mind,  was  certainly  too  much 
wanting  in  him,  as  in  one  with  whom  he  has 
been  sometimes,  although  with  little  propri¬ 
ety,  compared — Dr.  Chalmers. 

But  while  Vinet  may  not  thus  occupy  sepa¬ 
rately  the  first  rank,  either  as  a  litterateur  or 
a  theologian,  he  was  something  undoubtedly 
greater  than  either.  He  was  a  Christian 
thinker,  who  had  the  rare  skill  to  clothe  his 
thoughts  in  precise  and  beautiful  language. 
He  was  eminently  one  of  those  nobler  spirits 
whom  God  ever  and  anon  raises  up  to  stir 
bv  their  living  utterances  the  hearts  of  many 
( . — to  bring  into  powerful  relief  that  perfect 
harmony  of  the  divine  and  human  which  has 
been  given  eternally  in  the  gospel — to  speak, 
in  short,  “  the  language  of  the  gospel  to  the 
world,  and  the  language  of  the  world  to  the 
Church.”  His  comprehensiveness  as  a  think¬ 
er  we  reckon  his  highest  intellectual  charac¬ 
teristic.  He  seizes  with  direct  grasp  the 
central  principle  of  every  subject  of  specula¬ 
tion  and  discussion — the  unity  in  which  it 
inheres,  and  from  which  its  whole  meaning 
goes  forth.  What  a  refreshing  strength  and 
buoyant  interest  does  this  give  to  his  writings, 
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after,  it  may  be,  wading  tl)roagh  volumes  of 
disjointed,  however  important, Teaming.  His 
fertility  and  variety — the  rich  profusion  of 
intellectual  treasure  which  he  expends  so 
freely  and  sometimes  so  brilliantly — is  pro¬ 
bably  his  next  most  prominent  endowment. 
We  feel  that  while  we  have  attempted  to  ex¬ 
hibit  this  diversity  to  some  extent,  we  have 
only  partially  succeeded.  There  is  one  inter¬ 
esting  department  of  literary  effort — that  of 
sacred  song — in  which  he  occupied,  it  may 
be  truly  said,  a  distinguished  place,  to  which 
we  have  not  even  alluded.*  It  were  dilB- 


*  These  iscred  pieces  of  Vioet  sre  mainly  found 
in  a  eolleetion  entitled  Chantt  ChrMent.  Tlie  first 
edition  of  this  collection  appeared  in  1834.  and  con¬ 
tained  seven  pieces  from  his  pen.  Others  were 
added  in  succeseive  editions,  although  he  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  written  many  more  than  he  ever 
published.  These  pieces  are  precions  as  containing 
the  most  intimate  expression  of  the  writer’s  secret 
feelinga  “It  was  his  only  way,”  said  one  very 
near  to  him,  “  of  communicating  to  me  what  passed 
in  the  depths  of  hie  soul.”  Generally,  according  to 
M.  Scherer,  they  fail  in  preserving  the  character  of 
the  hymn.  The  refiectivs  habit  of  the  philosopher 
overmasters  the  inspired  mood  of  the  poet  ^me 
of  them,  however,  are  very  beautiful  and,touching, 
and  eepecially  one  on  the  death  of  his  daughter  in 
1888.  “  If  we  compare  It,”  says  M.  Scherer,  “  with 
the  elegy  which  a  similarly  mournful  event  drew 
from  the  pen  of  Lamartine,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  real  superiority  which  a  living  faith 
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cult,  certainly,  to  point  out  any  one — save 
his  own  countryman,  Pascal,  we  know  of  no 
one —  who  possessed  in  a  higher  measure  that 
manifold  gift  which  can  touch  with  mastery 
the  lighter  felicities  of  literature,  and  at  the 
same  time  sound  with  freedom  the  utmost 
depths  of  Christian  thought. 

A  genuine  simplicity  gave  their  enduring 
charm  to  all  his  qualities.  The  most  polish¬ 
ed  intelligence,  combined  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  moral  purity,  is  the  picture  which  we 
meet  in  every  page  of  his  writings,  A  uni¬ 
form  elevation  of  sentiment — a  frank  sensi¬ 
bility,  which  rejoiced  in,  while  it  did  not 
invite  sympathy — a  profound  humility — a 
fearless  candor — is  the  picture  which,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  name  of  Vinet,  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  rejoiced  in  his  friendship. 
And  in  bidding  farewell  to  him,  we  feel  that 
while  there  are  no  doubt  greater  names 
which  the  “Church  of  the  Future”  will  de¬ 
light  to  honor,  there  are  yet  few,  if  any, 
which  will  suggest  a  finer  union  of  Christian 
graces  and  gifts — a  character  at  once  more 
noble  and  bMutifol. 


hM  given  to  the  Christian  poet  in  the  expression  of 
his  grief,  and  the  revelation  of  its  true  meaning  and 
end.”  This  piece  is  found  in  a  separate  collection, 
by  Mme.  Olivier,  entitled  Pottie  Chritienne,  Lan- 
I  sanne,  1889, 
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No  one  that  has  arisen  in  England  for  a 
long  period  of  time  can  be  justly  compared 
with  William  Cobbett  for  strength  of  cha¬ 
racter,  independent  powers  of  thinking,  and 
for  a  naturally  lucid  and  forcible  method  of 
giving  utterance  to  bis  opinions.  For  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  more  than  thirty  years,  the  compo¬ 
sitions  of  no  English  writer  exercised  a  wider 
influence  on  the  public  mind  ;  nor  did  any 
ever  sink  so  rapidly  out  of  sight,  almost  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  death,  as  those  of  the 
author  of  the  Political  Reguter.  The  cause 
in  this  instance  did  not  uphold  the  man ;  for 
though  he  had  the  credit  of  being  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  Radical  school,  there  was  so 
much  of  the  idiosyncratic  in  the  Radicalism 


of  Cobbett  that  it  never  harmonized  with  the 
popular  sentiment ;  but  choosing  a  sphere  of 
its  own,  which  was  rather  anti-oligarchic  than 
that  of  Radical  reform,  his  system,  if  it  could 
be  called  such,  was  kept  before  the  public 
only  by  his  own  genius,  and  when  that  was 
withdrawn,  the  whole  fell  to  the  ground., 
Cobbett’s  account  of  bis  origin  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “  With  respect  to  my  ancestors  I 
shall  go  no  farther  back  than  my  grandfa¬ 
ther,  who  was  a  day  -  laborer,  and  I  have 
heard  my  father  say  that  he  worked  for  one 
farmer  from  the  day  of  his  marriage  to  that 
of  his  death — upwards  of  forty  years.  He 
died  before  I  was  born,  but  I  have  often 
slept  beneath  the  same  roof  that  sheltered 
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him,  and  where  his  widow  dwelt  for  several 
years  after  bis  death.  It  was  a  little  thatched 
cottage,  with  a  garden  before  the  door.  It 
had  but  two  windows :  a  damson  tree  shaded 
one  and  a  clump  of  filberts  the  other.  Here 
1  and  my  brothers  went  every  Christmas  and 
Whitsuntide  to  spend  a  week  or  two,  and 
torment  the  poor  old  woman  with  our  noise 
and  dilapidations.  She  used  to  give  us  milk 
and  bread  for  breakfast,  an  apple  pudding 
fur  our  dinner,  and  a  piece  of  bread  and 
cheese  for  supper.  Her  fire  was  made  of 
turf,  cut  from  the  neighboring  heath,  and 
her  evening  light  was  a  rush  dipped  in  grease. 
Every  one  will  believe  that  my  grandfather 
was  no  philosopher.  He  never  made  a  light¬ 
ning-rod,  nor  bottled  up  a  single  quart  of 
sunshine  in  his  life.  He  was  no  almanac- 
maker,  nor  qUack,  nor  chimney  doctor,  nor 
soap  -  boiler,  nor  ambassador,  nor  printer’s 
devil ;  neither  was  he  a  deist,  and  ail  his 
children  were  born  in  wedlock ;  he  never 
cheated  the  poor  during  his  life,  nor  mocked 
’em  at  his  death.  My  father,  when  I  was 
born,  was  a  farmer.  When  a  little  boy,  he 
drove  plough  for  twopence  a-day.  What  a 
village  schoolmaster  could  be  expected  to 
teach  he  had  learned,  and  had  besides  im¬ 
proved  himself  in  several  branches  of  the 
mathematics.  He  was  honest,  industrious, 
and  frugal:  it  was  nut  therefirre  wonderful 
that  he  should  be  situated  in  a  good  farm, 
and  happy  in  a  wife  of  his  own  rank,  liked, 
beloved,  and  respected.” 

He  said  in  an  American  au'obitigraphy 
from  which  we  quote,  1  was  born  on  the 
9th  of  March,  1766.  I  do  not  rememlrer 
the  time  when  1  did  not  earn  my  own  living, 
and  my  first  occupation  was  driving  the  small 
birds  I  rum  the  turnip  seed,  and  the  rooks 
from  the  peas.  When  I  first  trudged  u-fi^ld 
with  my  wooden  bottle,  and  my  satchel 
swung  over  my  shoulders,  1  was  hardly  able 
to  climb  the  gates  and  stiles,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  day  to  reach  home  was  a  task  of  infi¬ 
nite  difficulty.  My  next  employment  was 
weeding  wheat,  and  leading  a  single  horse  at 
harrowing  barley.  Hoeing  peas  followed, 
and  hence  1  arrived  at  the  honor  of  joining 
the  reapers  in  harvest,  driving  the  team  and 
holding  plough.  We  were  all  of  us  strong 
and  laborious,  and  my  father  used  to  boast 
that  he  had  four  boys,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  but  fifteen,  who  did  as  much  work  as 
any  three  men  in  the  parish  of  Farnham. 
Honest  pride,  and  happy  days  ! 

Our  religion  was  that  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  which  I  have  ever  remained  at¬ 
tached  ;  the  more  so,  as  it  bears  the  name 


of  mj^  country.  As  to  politics,  we  were  like 
the  rest  of  the  country  people  in  England, 
for  we  neither  knew  nor  thought  any  thing 
about  the  matter.  The  shouts  of  victory,  or 
the  murmurs  of  a  defeat,  would  now  and  then 
break  in  upon  our  tranquillity  ;  but  1  do  not 
remember  ever  having  seen  a  newspaper  in 
the  house,  and,  most  certainly,  the  privation 
did  not  render  us  less  industrious,  happy,  or 
free.  After,  however,  war  had  continued 
for  some  time,  and  the  cause  and  nature  of 
it  began  to  be  understood,  we  became  a  little 
better  acquainted  with  subjects  of  this  kind. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  people  were,  as  to 
numbers,  nearly  equally  divided  concerning 
that  war,  and  their  wishes  respecting  the 
result  of  it.  Mv  father  was  a  partisan  of 
the  Americans,  and  continued  so  staunch  an 
one,  that  he  would  not  have  suffered  his  best 
friend  to  drink  success  to  the  King’s  arms  at 
his  table.  1  cannot  give  the  reader  a  better 
idea  of  his  obstinacy  in  this  respect,  than  by 
relating  the  following  anecdote: — 

“  My  father  used  to  take  one  of  us  with 
him  every  year  to  the  hop  fair  at  Wey  Hill. 
The  fair  was  held  at  old  Michaelmas  •  tide. 
It  happened  to  be  my  turn  to  go  there  the 
very  year  that  Long  Island  was  taken  by 
the  Briti>h.  A  great  company  of  hop-mer¬ 
chants  and  farmers  were  just  Mtting  down  to 
supper  as  the  post  arrived,  bringing  in  the 
extraordinary  gazette  which  announced  the 
victory.  A  hop-factor  from  London  took 
the  paper,  placed  his  chair  upon  the  table, 
and  began  to  read  with  an  audible  voice.  A 
dispute  ensued,  and  iny  father  retired,  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  to  another  ap-irtment,  where 
we  supped  with  about  a  dozen  of  the  same 
sentiments.  Here  W’ashington’s  hedth,  and 
success  to  the  Americans,  were  repeatedly 
toasted,  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  I 
ever  heard  that  General’s  name  mentioned. 
Little  did  1  dream  then  that  I  should  ever 
see  the  man,  and,  still  less,  that  I  should 
hear  some  of  his  own  countrymen  reviling 
and  execrating  him. 

“Towards  the  autumn  of  1782,  I  went  to 
visit  a  relation  who  lived  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Portsmouth.  From  the  top  of  Ports- 
down  I  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  sea, 
and  no  sooner  than  1  wished  to  be  a  sailor. 
It  was  not  the  sea  alone  that  I  saw ;  the 
grand  fleet  was  riding  at  anchor  at  Spithead. 
What  1  now  beheld  so  far  surpassed  what  I 
bad  ever  been  able  to  form  a  conception  of, 
that  I  stood  lost  between  astonishment  and 
admiration.  The  brave  Rodney’s  victories 
over  our  natural  enemies,  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  had  long  been  the  theme  of  our 
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praise  and  the  burden  of  our  songs,  aftd  the  had  to  cross  the  London  turnpike -road.  The 
sight  of  our  fleet  brought  all  these  into  my  stage  had  just  turned  the  summit  of  the 
mind.  My  heart  was  inflated  with  national  hill,  and  was  rattling  down  towards  me  at  a 
pride  ;  the  sailors  were  my  countrymen,  the  merry  rate.  The  notion  of  going  to  London 
fleet  belonged  to  my  couniiy,  and  surely  I  never  entered  my  mind  till  that  very  moment, 
bad  my  part  in  it,  and  in  all  its  honors;  yet  yet  the  step  was  completely  determined  on 
these  honors  I  had  not  earned,  and  1  re*  before  the  coach  came  to  the  spot  where 
solved  to  have  a  just  claim,  by  sharing  in  the  I  stood  :  up  I  got,  and  was  in  London  about 
hardships  and  dangers.  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Though  1  had  walked  thirty  miles  during  It  was  by  mere  accident  that  I  had 
the  day,  I  slept  not  a  moment  at  my  uncle’s,  money  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
It  was  no  sooner  daylight,  than  I  arose  and  day.  Being  rigged  out  for  the  fair,  I  had 
walked  down  towards  the  old  castle  on  the  three  or  four  crown  and  half-crown  pieces, 
beach  of  Spithead.  For  sixpence  given  to  besides  a  few  shillings  and  half-pence.  This, 
an  invalid  1  got  permission  to  go  upon  the  my  little  all,  which  1  had  been  years  in 
battlements ;  here  1  had  a  closer  view  of  the  amassing,  melted  away  like  snow  before  the 
fleet,  and,  at  every  look,  my  impatience  to  sun :  and  when  I  had  arrived  at  Ludgate- 
be  on  board  increased.  In  short,  I  went  hill,  and  had  paid  my  fare,  I  had  about  28. 
from  the  castle  to  Portsmouth,  got  into  a  6d.  in  my  pocket.  A  gentleman  who  was 
boat,  and  was  in  a  few  minutes  on  board  the  one  of  the  passen^^ers  was  a  hop-merchant 
Pegasus  man-of-war.  The  captain  had  more  in  Southwark,  and  had  often  dealt  with  my 
comp?i8sion  on  me  than  is  general,  and  repre-  father  at  Wey  Hill:  he  knew  my  danger: 
sent^  to  me  the  toils  I  must  undergo,  and  he  himself  was  a  father,  and  felt  for  my 
the  punishment  the  least  disobedience  or  parents:  he  wrote  to  my  father,  and  endea- 
neglect  would  subject  me  to.  He  persuaded  vored  to  prevail  on  me  to  obey  his  orders  and 
me  to  return  home,  and  told  me  it  was  better  return  home.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
to  be  led  to  church  in  a  halter,  to  be  tied  to  was  disobedient,  and  I  have  repented  of  it 
a  girl  that  I  did  not  like,  than  to  be  tied  to  from  that  moment  to  this.  Willingly  would 
the  gangw.ay,  or,  as  the  sailors  call  it,  mar-  1  have  returned,  but  pride  would  not  suf- 
ried  to  Miss  Roper.  1  in  vain  atu>mpted  to  fer  me  to  do  it  I  feared  the  scoffs  of  my 
convince  Captain  Berkeley  that  choice  alone  acquaintances  more  than  the  real  evils  that 
had  led  me  to  the  sea.  He  sent  me  on  threatened  me.  My  generous  preserver,  6nd* 
shore,  and  1  at  last  quitted  Portsmouth  ;  but  ing  my  reluctance,  began  t)  look  out  for 
not  before  I  had  applied  to  the  Port  Admiial  employment  for  me,  and  related  my  adven- 
Evans  to  get  my  name  enrolled  among  those  lure  to  an  attorney,  an  acquaintance  of  his, 
destined  for  the  service.  1  was  obliged  to  whose  name  was  Holland,  and  who,  happen- 
acquaint  the  Admiral  with  what  had  passed  ing  to  want  an  understrapping  quill-driver, 
on  board  the  Pegasus,  in  consequence  of  took  me  into  his  service,  and  the  next  day 
which  I  was  refused ;  and  happily  escaped,  saw  me  perched  upon  a  great  high  stool  in 
sorely  against  my  will,  the  most  toilsome  and  an  obscure  chamber  in  Gray’s  Inn,  endeavor- 
perilous  profession  in  the  world.  ing  to  decipher  the  crabbed  draughts  of  my 

“  I  returned  once  more  to  the  plough,  but  employer.  1  could  write  a  good  plain  hand, 
was  spoiled  for  a  farmer.  Before  my  Ports-  !  but  1  could  not  read  the  pothooks  and  hang- 
mouth  adventure,  1  had  no  other  ambition  ers  of  Mr.  Holland,  who  was  a  month  m 
than  that  of  surpassing  my  brothers  in  the  learning  me  to  copy.  Time,  however,  ren- 
different  labors  of  the  fleld  ;  but  now  I  dered  me  useful,  and  Mr.  H.  was  pleased  to 
sighed  for  a  sight  of  the  world  ;  the  little  tell  me  that  he  was  well  satisfied  with  me, 
island  of  Britain  seemed  too  small  a  compass  just  at  the  very  moment  when  I  began  to 
for  me.  The  things  in  which  I  bad  taken  the  grow  extremely  dissatisfied  with  him.  I 
most  delight  were  neglected  ;  the  singing  of  worked  like  a  galley-slave  from  five  in  the 
the  birds  grew  insipid,  and  even  the  heart-  morning  until  eight  or  nine  at  night,  and 
cheering  cry  of  the  bounds,  after  which  I  sometimes  all  night  long.  How  many  quar- 
formerly  fled  from  my  work,  was  heard  with  rels  have  I  assisted  to  foment  and  perpetu- 
indifference.  But  on  the  6th  of  May,  1783,  ate  between  those  two  pour  innocent  fellows, 
I  was  diessed  in  my  holiday  suit  to  accom-  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe !  How  many 
pany  two  or  three  lasses  to  Guildford  Fair,  times  have  I  set  them  to  assault  each  other 
They  were  to  assemUe  at  a  house  about  with  guns,  swords,  staves,  and  pitchforks,  and 
three  miles  from  my  home,  where  I  was  to  then  brought  them  to  answer  for  their  mis- 
attend  them :  but,  unfortunately  for  me,  I  deeds  before  our  sovereign  lord  the  King, 
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seated  in  his  coart  at  Westminster !  When  I 
think  of  the  8aid$  and  sofortht,  and  the  counts 
of  tautology  that  1  scribbled  over,  of  those 
sheets  of  seventy-two  words,  and  those  lines 
two  inches  apart,  my  brain  turns.  Gracious 
Heaven !  if  1  am  doomed  to  be  wretched, 
bury  me  beneath  Iceland  snows,  and  let  me 
feed  on  blubber:  stretch  me  under  the  burn¬ 
ing  line,  and  deny  me  thy  propitious  dews ; 
nay,  if  it  be  thy  will,  suffocate  me  with  the 
infected  and  pestilential  air  of  a  democratic 
club-room,  but  save  me  from  the  desk  of  an 
attorney  !  Mr.  Holland  always  went  out  to 
dinner,  while  1  was  left  to  be  provided  for  by 
the  laundress.  It  would  be  wronging  the 
witch  of  Endor  to  compare  her  with  this 
hag,  the  only  creature  who  deigned  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  me.  Except  the  name, 
1  was  in  prison,  and  this  weird  sister  was  my 
keeper.  1  never  quitted  this  gloomy  recess 
except  on  Sundays,  when  I  took  a  walk  to 
St.  James’s  Park,  to  feast  my  eyes  with  the 
trees,  the  grass,  and  the  water. 

In  one  of  these  walks,  1  happened  to  fix 
my  eyes  on  an  advertisement  inviting  all 
loyal  young  men  who  had  a  mind  to  gain 
riches  and  glory,  to  repair  to  a  certain  ren- 
dexvous  where  they  might  enter  his  Majesty’s 
marine  service.  1  was  not  ignorant  enough 
to  be  the  dupe  of  this  military  bombast,  but 
a  change  was  what  1  wanted ;  besides,  I 
knew  the  marines  went  to  sea,  and  my  desire 
for  that  element  had  increa.>ed  by  my  being 
penned  up  in  London.  To  avoid  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  discovered,  1  went  down  to 
Chatham  and  enlisted  into  the  marines,  as  i 
thought;  but  the  next  morning  1  found  my¬ 
self  before  a  captain  of  a  marching  regiment. 
When  1  told  the  captain  (an  Irishman)  that 
I  thought  myself  engaged  in  the  marines, 
*  By  St.  Patrick,  my  lad,’  said  he,  *  and  you 
have  had  a  narrow  escape  ;’  and  assured  me 
that  the  regiment  in  which  1  had  enlisted 
was  at  that  moment  serving  in  that  fine, 
fiourishing,  and  plentiful  country.  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia.  As  peace  had  then  taken  place,  no  great 
baste  was  made  to  send  off  the  recruits.  1 
remained  upwards  of  a  year  at  Chatham, 
during  which  time  1  learnt  my  exercise,  and 
took  my  turn  in  the  duty  of  the  garrison. 
My  leisure  time,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  was  spent,  not  in  the  dis¬ 
sipations  common  to  such  a  life,  but  in  read¬ 
ing  and  study.  1  subscribed  to  a  circulating 
library  at  Brompton,  the  greatest  part  of 
whose  books  1  I  ead  more  than  once  over : 
novels,  plays,  history,  and  poetry,  were  all 
read,  and  nearly  with  equal  avidity. 

“One  branch  of  learning,  however,  1 


learned  thoroughly,  and  that  the  most  essen¬ 
tial — the  grammar  of  my  mother-tongue.  I 
had  experienced  the  want  of  grammar  dur¬ 
ing  my  stay  with  Mr.  Holland  ;  but  I  should 
never  have  encountered  the  study  of  it.  had 
it  not  been  that  accident  placed  me  under  a 
man  whose  friendship  extended  beyond  his 
interest.  Writing  a  fair  hand  made  me  copy¬ 
ist  to  General  Debeig,  the  commandant  of  the 
garrison.  I  transcribed  the  famous  corre¬ 
spondence  between  him  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  which  ended  in  the  good  and  gal¬ 
lant  old  Colonel  being  stripped  of  the  reward 
of  his  long  and  meritorious  servitude.  Being 
totally  ignorant  of  grammar.  1  nece>8arily 
made  many  mistakes:  the  Colonel  saw  my 
deficiency,  and  strongly  recommended  study, 
and  enforced  his  advice  with  a  sort  of  injunc¬ 
tion  and  a  promise  of  reward  in  case  of  suc¬ 
cess.  I  procured  a  Lowth’s  Grammar,  and 
applied  myself  to  the  study  of  it,  not  without 
some  profit ;  for,  though  it  was  a  long  time 
before  1  fully  comprehended  what  J  read.  I 
read  and  studied  with  such  attention  that 
at  last  1  could  write  without  falling  into  any 
very  gross  errors.  I  wrote  the  whole  gram¬ 
mar  out  two  or  three  times;  1  got  it  by 
heart;  I  repeated  it  every  morning,  every 
evening;  and  when  on  guard,  I  imposed  on 
myself  the  task  of  saying  it  all  over  once 
every  time  I  was  posted  sentinel.  To  this 
exercise  of  my  memory  I  ascribe  the  leten- 
tiveness  of  which  1  have  since  found  it  capa¬ 
ble;  and  to  the  success  with  which  it  was 
attended,  the  perseverance  that  has  led  to  the 
acquirement  of  the  little  learning  of  which  I 
am  master.” 

Cobbett  observes,  “  ITiere  is  no  situation 
where  merit  is  so  sure  to  meet  with  reward, 
as  in  a  well-disciplined  army  ;  as  those  who 
command  are  obliged  to  reward  it  for  their 
own  ease  and  credit.  I  was  soon  raised  to 
the  rank  of  corporal,  which  brought  me  in  a 
clear  twopence  additional  per  diem.  As  pro¬ 
motion  began  to  dawn,  I  became  impatient  to 
reach  my  regiment,  and  the  happy  day  of 
departuie  at  last  came.  We  set  sail  from 
Gravesend,  and  after  a  short  and  plea.sant 
voyage,  arrived  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia. 
When  1  beheld  the  barren  rocks  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  harbor,  I  began  to  fear  that  the 
m;ister  of  the  vessel  had  mistaken  his  way. 
Nova  Scotia  had  no  other  charm  for  me  than 
its  novelty.  Every  thing  1  saw  was  new — 
bogs,  rocks,  swamps,  mosquitoes,  and  bull¬ 
frogs  :  thousands  of  captains  and  colonels 
without  soldiers,  and  of  squires  without  stock¬ 
ings  and  shoes.  In  England,  1  never  thought 
ot  approaching  a  squire  without  a  most  re- 
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spectful  bow,  but  in  IbU  new  world,  though  I 
was  but  a  corporal,  1  often  ordered  a  squiie 
to  bring  me  a  glass  of  grog,  and  even  to  take 
care  of  my  knapsack.  After  a  short  residence 
at  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  the  regiment 
was  ordered  home  in  September,  1791,  where 
it  arrived  on  the  3d  November,  and  on  the 
19th  of  the  next  month  1  obtained  my  dis¬ 
charge,  after  having  served  not  quite  eight 
years,  and  passed  through  every  rank  from 
that  of  private  to  that  of  sergeant-major, 
without  being  disgraced,  con6ned,  or  even 
reprimanded !  What  the  nature  of  my  dis¬ 
charge  was,  will  appear  from  the  following 
testimonials : 

“  ‘  By  the  Right  Hoit.  Lord  Edward  Fitzge¬ 
rald,  commanding  the  54th  regiment,  of  which 
Lieutenant-General  Frederick  is  colonel : 

‘“These  are  to  certify,  that  the  bearer 
hereof,  William  Cobbett,  sergeant-major  in 
the  aforesaid  regiment,  has  served  honestly 
and  faithfully  for  the  space  of  eight  years, 
nearly  seven  of  which  he  has  been  anon-com¬ 
missioned  officer,  and  of  that  time  be  has  been 
five  years  sergeant-major  to  the  regiment;  but 
having  very  earnestly  applied  for  his  dis¬ 
charge,  he,  in  consideration  of  his  good  be¬ 
havior,  and  the  services  he  has  rendered  the 
regiment,  is  hereby  discharged.  Given  under 
my  hand,  and  the  seal  of  the  re^ment,  at 
Portsmouth,  this  29th  day  of  December, 
1791.  Edward  Fitzoerald.’ 

“  The  orders  issued  in  the  garrison  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  on  the  day  of  roy  discharge,  were  : 

•“Portsmouth,  19ih  Dec.,  1791. 

“  ‘  Sergeant-major  Cobbett  having  most 

Eressingly  applied  for  his  discharge,  at  Major 
lOtd  &WHrd  Fitzgerald’s  request,  General 
Frederick  has  granted  it.  General  Frederick 
has  ordered  Major  Lord  fklward  Fitzgerald 
to  return  the  sergeant-major  thanks  for  his 
behavior  and  conduct  during  the  Ume  of  his 
being  in  the  regiment,  and  Major  Lord  Ed¬ 
ward  adds  his  most  hearty  thanks  to  those  of 
the  General.’  ” 

Cobbett  generally  spoke  well  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  life,  but  why  he  should  have  done  so  is 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  appears  that  in 
his  time  the  soldiers  were  very  inadequately 
fed.  He  adds,  “  to  buy  a  pen  or  a  sheet  of 
paper,  I  was  compelled  to  forego  some  portion 
of  food,  though  in  a  state  of  half  starvation. 
I  had  no  moment  of  time  that  1  could  call 
my  own,  and  1  had  to  read  and  to  write 
amidst  the  talking,  laughing,  singing,  whis¬ 
tling,  and  brawling  of  at  least  half-a-score  of 
the  must  thoughtless  of  men.  Think  not 
lightly  of  the  farthing  that  1  had  to  nve  now 
and  then  for  ink,  pen,  or  paper.  That  far¬ 


thing  was  also  a  great  sum  to  me  I  I  was  as 
tall  as  I  am  now,  I  had  great  health  and 
^reat  exercise ;  the  whole  of  the  money  not 
expended  for  us  at  market  was  twopence  a 
week  for  each  man.  I  remember,  and  well 
I  may.  that  upon  one  occasion,  I,  after  all  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  expenses,  had  on  a  Friday 
made  shift  to  have  a  halfpenny  in  reserve, 
which  I  had  destined  for  the  purchase  of  a  red- 
hen  ing  in  the  morning;  but  when  1  pulled 
off  my  clothes  at  night,  so  hungry  then  as  to 
be  hardly  able  to  endure  life,  1  found  that  I 
had  lost  my  halfpenny !  1  buried  my  head 
under  the  miserable  sheet  and  rug,  and  cried 
like  a  child !” 

His  courtship  and  marriage  he  describes 
in  the  following  words;  “  When  1  first  saw 
my  wife,  she  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  1 
was  within  a  month  of  twenty-one.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  sergeant  major  of  artillery, 
and  I  was  the  sergeant-major  of  a  regiment 
of  foot,  both  stationed  in  forts  near  the  city 
of  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick.  1  sal  in  the 
room  with  her  for  about  an  hour,  in  company 
with  others,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
she  was  tbe  very  girl  for  me.  That  1 
thought  her  beautiful  is  certain,  for  that  1  had 
always  said  should  be  an  indispen.'iable  quali¬ 
fication;  but  1  saw  in  her  maiks  of  that 
sobriety  of  conduct  which  has  been  by  far 
the  greatest  bles.-ing  of  my  life.  It  was  now 
deadf  of  winter,  and  the  snow  several  feet  on 
the  ground,  and  the  weather  piercing  cold. 
It  was  my  habit  when  I  had  done  my  morn¬ 
ing’s  writing  to  go  out  at  break  of  day  to 
take  a  walk  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  which 
our  liarracks  lay.  In  about  three  mornings 
after  I  had  first  seen  her,  I  had,  by  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  breakfast  with  me,  got  up  two 
young  men  to  join  me  in  my  walk,  and  our 
road  lay  by  the  house  of  her  father  and  mo¬ 
ther.  It  was  hardly  light,  but  she  was  out 
on  the  snow  scrubbing  out  a  washing  tub. 
“Thai’s  the  girl  for  me,”  said  I,  when  we 
had  got  out  of  her  hearing.  From  the  day 
1  first  spoke  to  her,  I  never  had  a  thought  of 
her  being  the  wife  of  any  other  man,  and  I 
formed  my  resolution  to  marry  her  as  soon 
as  we  could  gain  permission,  and  to  get  out 
of  the  army  as  soon  as  1  could.  At  the  end 
of  about  six  months,  our  regiment  was  order¬ 
ed  to  Frederickton,  a  hundred  miles  up  the 
river  of  St.  John,  and  the  arlillety  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  off  to  England  a  year  or  two 
before  our  regiment.  The  artillery  went,  and 
she  along  wiui  them ;  and  now  it  was  that 
I  acted  a  part  becoming  a  real  and  sensible 
lover.  I  had  saved  150  guineas,  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  my  early  hours,  in  writing  for  the 
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paymaster,  the  quartermaster,  and  others,  in  !  on  the  King  of  Spain,  which  was  resented  by 
addition  to  the  savings  of  my  own  pay.  I  his  ambasmidor,  Don  Martinez  de  Yrugo, 
sent  her  all  my  money  before  she  sailed  ;  who  commenced  an  action  against  Cobbett  in 
and  wrote  to  her  to  say,  that  if  she  found  the  Court  of  Philadelphia.  And  in  the  fol- 


her  home  uncomfortable,  to  hire  a  lodging 
with  respectable  people,  not  to  spare  the 
money  by  any  means,  but  to  buy  herself 
good  clothes,  and  to  live  without  hard  work 
till  I  arrived  in  England.  At  the  end  of 
four  years,  however,  I  came  home,  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  and  got  ray  discharge  from  the 
army.  I  found  my  little  girl  a  servant  of  all 
woik  at  five  pounds  a  year  in  the  house  of  a 
Capt.  Brisac,  and,  without  hardly  saying  a 
word  about  the  matter,  she  pul  into  my 
hands  the  whole  of  my  £150,  unbroken.  I 
began  my  young  marringe-daya  in  and  near 
Philadelphia.  At  one  of  those  times,  in 
the  middle  of  the  hot  month  of  July,  I 
was  greatly  afraid  of  fatal  consequences  to 
my  wife  for  want  of  sleep.  My  wife  said  to 
me,  *  I  could  go  to  sleep  now,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  dogs.’  Down  stairs  I  went,  and  out 
I  sallied  in  my  shirt  and  trousers,  and  with¬ 
out  shoes  and  stockings,  keeping  ’em  by 
stones  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
house.  I  walked  thus  the  whole  night  bare¬ 
footed,  lest  the  noise  of  my  shoes  might 
reach  her  ears;  and  I  remember  that  the 
bricks  on  the  causeway  were  disagreeably  hot 
to  my  feet.  My  exertions  p'-oduced  the  de- 
sied  effect,  a  sleep  of  several  hours  was  the 
consequence,  and  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  1  went  to  a  day’s  business  which  was  to 
end  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  I  used  to 
get  up,  light  her  fire,  boil  her  tea-kettle, 
carry  her  up  warm  water  in  cold  weather, 
take  the  child  while  she  dressed  herself  and 
got  the  breakfast  ready.  My  wife  at  one 
time  was  much  afraid  of  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning,  and  wanted  company ;  I  knew  well 
ih  it  my  presence  would  not  diminish  the  dan¬ 
ger,  hut  1  used  to  quit  my  business  when  I 
perceived  a  thunder-storm  approaching.” 
There  can  he  no  doubt  of  the  extraordinary 
tenderness  of  Cobbett  for  his  wife,  and  it  is 
as  much  to  his  credit  as  it  was  to  hers. 

In  1796,  William  Cobbett  settled  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  a  bookseller,  to  which  he  shortly 
after  added  the  publication  of  the  Politick 
Censor,  which  had  but  a  short  existence,  but 
was  followed  by  a  daily  paper,  which  the 
author  called  Porcupine »  Gazette;  which, 
owing  to  its  terrific  powers  of  satire  and  its 
vehement  and  acrimonious  personality,  won 
great  popularity  from  the  less  considerate 
class  of  readers.  The  author  soon,  however, 

firecipitated  himself  into  difficulties,  by  pub- 
ishing,  in  the  pages  of  the  Porcupine^  a  libel 
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lowing  year  our  author  was  again  accused  of 
libelling  Justice  Dallas,  Jefferson,  and  others, 
along  with  Dr.  Rush,  on  which  occasion  he 
was  fined  5,000  dollars,  which  was  paid  at 
once  by  some  English  gentlemen  then  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  United  States,  and  Cobbett  him¬ 
self  removed  to  the  State  of  New  York.  But 
America  was  too  small  a  community  at  that 
period  for  the  political  genius  of  our  author, 
who,  having  published  bis  valedictory  Ame¬ 
rican  publication,  “  The  Rushlight,”  embark¬ 
ed  for  England  June  1, 1800.  In  England, 
Cobbett  began  his  public  course  as  an  apolo¬ 
gist  for  the  policy  of  Pitt;  but  having  been 
inalienably  offended  by  that  aristocratic  gen¬ 
tleman,  he  seems  to  have  commenced  rather 
on  an  independent  footing,  and  soon  fell  into 
his  old  American  propensities  of  publishing 
libels.  In  1801,  the  Porcupine  pamphlets 
were  all  collected  and  republished  in  twelve 
volumes  octavo,  since  which  period  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  demand  has  been  made 
for  a  new  edition.  Up  to  the  year  1803, 
Cobbett,  so  far  as  his  opinions  harmonized 
with  either  of  (he  two  political  parties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  considered  to  be  a  Tory ;  but  m 
that  year  a  change  came  over  his  opinions, 
and,  a.s  well  as  writing  in  opposition  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Cabinet,  he  henceforth  made 
no  difference  between  Pitt  and  the  Tory  party. 
It  is  impo-isible  at  the  present  time  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  power  of  Cobbett’s  pen  as  a  satirist 
and  a  political  executioner  of  any  character 
airainsl  which  he  fully  arrayed  himself. 
Whether  he  got  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature  by  study  or  by  intuition,  he  could  un¬ 
dertake  any  subject,  and  cauterize  wounds 
of  every  class ;  he  was  indeed  a  horrid  msis- 
ter  at  laying  open  the  nerves  of  the  heart  to 
vulgar  inspection,  and  of  handling  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  praluce  the  most  intense 
suffering.  Nor  was  it  the  Lord  Plunketts  or 
the  Attorney-Generals  only  of  that  period 
that  winced  and  roared  aloud  under  the  mor¬ 
tification  of  Cobbett’s  pen ;  the  whole  body 
of  the  Government  could  not  drink  its  claret 
nor  enjoy  its  veni^OQ  till  it  had  imprisoned 
Cobbett  for  an  offence  that  among  the  insipid 
and  conventional  passed  for  an  unpatriotic 
action.  They  did  (his  for  his  manly  and 
noble  sentiments  when  that  Government 
flogged  some  of  the  local  militia  in  the  isle  of 
Ely,  under  the  guardianship  of  Hanoverian 
soldiers  then  stationed  in  England  This  was 
in  1809;  and  Cobbett  says:  “The  Attorney. 
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General  Gibbs  was  set  upon  me ;  he  haras-  cultural  laborers ;  but  owing  to  the  eflfect 
sed  me  for  nearly  a  year,  then  brought  me  of  hU  own  defence,  the  jury  could  not,  or 
to  trial,  and  I  was,  by  Ellenborough,  Grose,  would  not,  agree  to  a  verdict,  which  ouashed 
Le  Blanc,  and  Bailey,  sentenced  to  two  years’  the  trial.  In  the  following  year,  Uobbeti 
imprisonment  in  Newgate,  to  pay  a  fine  to  was  elected  M.  P.  for  Oldham,  which  he 
the  King  of  1,000/.,  and  to  be  held  in  heavy  continued  to  represent  till  the  close  of  his 
bail  for  seven  years  after  the  imprisonment.”  life.  His  appearance  in  Parliament  excited 
During  that  captivity,  Cobbett  had  to  pay  the  greatest  expectation  of  his  friends,  but 
the  monstrous  charge  of  twelve  guineas  a  in  this  they  were  disappointed.  Like  many 
week  for  permission  to  live  in  a  room  apart  other  strong  and  vehement,  but  ill-disciplined 
from  the  felons  for  the  whole  of  the  two  years;  minds,  Cobbett,  when  brought  into  collision 
that  is,  more  than  1,250/.  for  the  104  weeks  with  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom,  as  acute 
of  the  whole  term.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  as  himself,  more  skilful  in  debate,  more  pro¬ 
wrath  of  Cobbett  against  the  Government  fessionally  ready  at  reply  and  repartee,  able 
was  implacable,  and  that  the  most  moderate-  to  talk  as  long  as  he  could  write,  found  him- 
minded  Englishmen  have  designated  this  pe-  self  at  a  disadvantage ;  and  the  topics  in 
riod  of  despotic  rule  as  the  blackest  time  that  Parliament  seldom  suiting  his  vein,  he  made 
England  had  ever  known  since  the  Revolu-  little  or  no  impression  in  the  House.  It  is 
Uon  of  1688.  The  fine  to  the  King  was  paid  true  that  he  had  many  friends  there,  but  the 
by  Cobbett’s  friends,  as  was  the  case  with  the  vast  majority  were  hi.s  sworn  enemies ;  some 
500/.  which  he  was  fined  in  1804  for  pub-  on  account  of  his  views  on  the  currency, 
lishing  some  libellous  matter  on  the  Irish  others  owing  to  his  aversion  to  the  Govem- 
GovemroenU  When  Cobbett  was  liberated  ment,  many  for  bis  strong  leaning  to  the 
from  jail,  he  was  invited  to  a  dinner  at  the  working  men  of  England,  and,  perhaps,  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  where,  surround-  largest  number,  from  the  fact  that  he  bad 
by  his  friends,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  Major  Cart-  once  himself  been  a  thresher  and  a  private 
Wright,  and  Alderman  Wood,  with  a  great  soldier,  and  that  all  his  prosperity  arose  from 
number  of  others,  be  was  congratulated  on  what  they  considered  to  be  his  ribald  pen. 
his  services  to  the  country  ;  and  he  was  With  such  a  confederated  host  of  opponents 
drawn  home  by  men  in  his  carriage  to  Botler.  arrayed  against  him — a  man  neither  of  mild 
About  this  time,  Cobbett  reduced  his  Poli-  language  nor  of  a  forgiving  spirit,  who  had 
tical  Register  to  twopence  a  number,  which  repulsed  many  of  his  friends  by  his  extrava- 
cansed  the  circulation  of  it  to  increase  to  gances  of  opinion,  his  defects  of  temper,  or 
about  106,000  numbers  a  week.  Tins  pub-  his  ridicule  of  the  rapidly-expanding  mind  of 
lication  was  vigorously  continued  till,  fearful  the  age — it  was  no  wonder  that  Cobbett 
of  the  consequences  on  the  suspension  of  the  failed  to  exert  much  influence  in  Parliament. 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  by  Government,  in  18 1 7,  When  we  turn  tf)  his  written  compositions, 
he  was  induced  to  go  to  Americ^.  He  how-  spread  over  a  period  of  more  than  forty 
ever,  when  there,  continued  still  his  invete-  years,  and  continued,  without  a  week’s  abate- 
rmte  and  withering  fire  in  the  Register  ;  and,  ment  for  loss  of  health,  for  occasional  distaste, 
in  1819,  when  the  suspension  ceased,  iigain  or  through  absence  from  home,  we  become 
returned  to  England,  had  a  triumphant  recep-  better  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  William 
tion  in  Clayton  Square,  Liverpool,  and,  cau-  Cobbett  than  from  an  occasional  speech,  and 
tioned  by  6,000  of  the  borough-reeves  and  that  frequently  on  the  wrong  side,  in  the 
constables  of  Manchester  against  making  a  House  ot  Commons.  His  Register,  that  has 
public  entrance  into  that  town,  he  finally  now  shared  the  fate  of  many  other  periodi- 
arrived  at  London.  Cobbett  had,  in  1805,  cal  writings,  and  that  is  by  far  the  most  vo- 
attempted  to  get  elected  a  member  of  Parlia-  luminous  of  all  our  author’s  compositions, 
ment,  but  was  unsuccessful;  in  1820,  he  would  furnish  the  student  of  modern  English 
made  another  effort  to  stand  for  Coventry,  history  with  a  political  concatenation  of  the 
and  in  1826,  for  Preston,  but  failed  in  botli  leading  events,  and,  in  addition,  would  also 
instances  through  the  borough  influence,  supply  him  with  some  of  the  most  lucid  and 
which  at  that  period,  either  by  the  Whigs  or  energetic  articles  that  have  issued  from  the 
the  Tories,  was  irresistible.  In  1829,  Cobbett  press.  This  magazine  may  be  justly  cited  as 
made  a  lecturing  tour  through  England,  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in  the  edu- 
which  greatly  increased  his  influence,  and  cation  of  the  working-men  of  England  ;  it 
enlarged  indefinitely  the  sale  of  his  works ;  nourished  their  fondness  for  reading  and  for 
and,  in  1831,  he  wap  indicted  for  an  alleged  gardening,  as  well  as  for  extreme  political 
attempt  to  excite  disaffection  among  the  agri-  dogmas,  and  for  a  brilliantly  terse,  but  abu- 
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sive  and  personal  style.  Lost,  however, 
though  the  RegiiUr  as  a  whole  may  be  to 
the  modem  library,  its  occasional  reading 
will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal,  and 
will  fumibti,  where  the  author’s  opinions  h  »ve 
not  misled  him,  a  better  account  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  time  than  the  newspapers  of  the 
same  period.  His  grammars,  English,  French, 
and  Italian,  though  one  of  them  bears  the 
name  of  his  son,  have  long  been  well  known, 
rather  than  popular.  His  “  Emigrant’^  Guide,” 
his  “  CottJige  Economy,”  his  “  Poor  Man’s 
Friend,”  his  “  Village  Sermons,”  and  his 
“  Rural  Rides,”  have  all  been  the  fireside 
companions  of  most  of  the  cottagers  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  they  are  remarkably  alike  in  style, 
shrewd,  sarcastic,  nervou>,  taulologous,  but 
lucid  to  a  fault,  and  always  energetic  and 
thoroughly  English.  His  “  Parliamentary 
History”  is  a  work  of  a  higher  order,  but 
having  in  it  less  originality,  though  equilly 
terse  in  style.  The  “  History  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,”  like  several  of  the  author’s  “  I.<ega- 
cies,”  was  the  production  of  his  prejudices, 
and  his  strongly  splenetic  passion  against  the 
clergy,  who  early  indicated  their  passionate 
aversion  to  the  writings  of  Cobbett.  His  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  “  Re  formation”  was  purely  para¬ 
doxical,  vis.,  to  prove  that  Popery  was  more 
uniformly  the  friend  of  the  poor  than  Protest¬ 
antism,  and  that  the  wars  of  the  Ro>es  and 
the  Reformation  had  greatly  reduced  the 
population  of  England,  which  Cobbett  seri¬ 
ously  maintained  was  as  great  in  1850  as  in 
1825  !  There  is  probably  the  most  intellect¬ 
ual  power  that  this  writer  ever  displayed  in 
some  of  the  pamphlets  under  the  name  of  | 
“  Peter  Porcupine  but  as  they  were  written 
before  the  author’s  change  of  political  opin¬ 
ions,  they  will  be  found  to  be  more  racy  and 
saucily  loyal  than  any  of  his  later  works  ; 
nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  his  letters  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  on  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
were  generally  admired  by  all  parties,  and 
were  even  siid  by  the  Swiss  Muller  to  have 
been  the  most  eloquent  things  that  had  ever 
appeared  since  the  days  of  Demosthenes! 
But  though  those  letters  were  written  in  be¬ 
half  of  England,  the  mob  broke  his  windows 
because  he  would  not  illuminate  them  to  cele¬ 
brate  that  same  peace  of  Amiens. 

We  shall  not  stay  to  describe  the  nonsense 
that  Cobbett  wrote  about  his  corn,  the  vari¬ 
ous  productions  of  his  garden  and  of  his 
farm,  his  incomparable  wife,  and  his  won¬ 
derfully  precocious  children;  his  ridiculous 
predictions  about  his  gridiron,  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  paper  money  ;  and  the  countless  quires 
of  abuse  and  rhudomoiitade  that  be  published 


against  the  manufacturers  of  Old  England. 
We  hive  greater  pleasure  in  remembering 
our  author  as  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
powerful  writers  of  that  political  school 
which  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  ra¬ 
ther  tended  to  the  right  way  than  actually 
entered  within  it.  He  was  the  recognized 
satirist  of  the  Ellenboroughs  and  the  Liver- 
pools  of  his  age,  with  all  their  unctuous  and 
energetic  followers,  whose  state  papers  were 
analyzed,  and  made  lucid  and  ridiculous  for 
the  country  bumpkins.  He  tortured  their 
grand  speeches  on  his  gnimmatical  machines, 
and  tried  their  bombH>tic  state  maxims  by 
his  coarse  but  strong  hrgic.  If  the  Prince 
Regent  spoke,  he  took  his  oratory  to  pieces, 
and  showed  its  weakness  and  its  shams  ; 
poked  him  severely  about  the  di-gnceful 
state  of  his  domestic  history,  and  often  threw 
into  his  merriment  the  mortifying  aroma  of 
the  fine  of  £  1,000  which  he  had  paid  for 
writing  in  behalf  of  the  English  militia  that 
were  brutally  flogged  in  the  isle  of  Ely. 
Judges  often  found  their  solemn  sentences  to 
the  grand  juries  turned  in  Cobbett’s  various 
works  into  footballs,  to  be  kicked  about  the 
fields  of  England ;  and  bishops  and  clergy¬ 
men,  towards  whom,  as  a  class,  Cobbett  had 
the  utmost  aversion,  were  frequently  set  in 
mortifying  contrast  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  even  with  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Common  Prayer.  Our  author  professed 
to  detest  the  whole  body  of  political  pension¬ 
ers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
chiefly  attributable  to  his  pen  that  the  Min¬ 
istry  were  shamed  into  a  more  sparing  use 
of  this  power  cf  the  Government;  family 
cliques  were  hunted  out  of  the  blue-books, 
their  pretentious  services  were  exposed,  and 
their  superfluous  wealth  was  often  traced  up 
to  its  ill  gotten  sources.  In  short,  there 
were  no  varieties  of  Englishmen  that  did  not 
at  some  time  figure  in  the  Twoinnny  Trash, 
or  in  the  Political  Register;  and  the  apti¬ 
tude  of  Cobbett  in  giving  such  nicknames  to 
the  men  he  hated,  as  Bott  Smith  and  Sir 
Joseph  Surface  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  gave  a 
dreaded  pungency  to  these  inflictions,  which 
no  doubt  repressed  the  malicious  tendencies 
of  many  of  the  politicians.  But  there  is  great 
reason  to  doubt  whether  Cobbett,  though 
con>idpred  a  reformer,  loved  such  reform  as 
other  men  siw  practicable;  for  he  seemed 
always  to  work  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
Progressionist-s,  and  dreamed  rather  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  race  of  independent  cottagers  than  of 
moulding  the  nation  of  England  into  a  free 
and  an  independent  people.  Cobbett  was  the 
advocate  of  cheap  government,  of  low  taxa- 
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tion,  of  general  reform,  and  of  the  growth 
of  public  opinion,  in  a  time  when  all  these 
things,  which  it  is  now  fashionable  to  advo¬ 
cate,  were  considered  proofs  of  a  disloyal  and 
a  traitorous  heart.  We  can  see  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  raising  up  this  private  soldier 
to  be  the  great  counteractor  of  the  Pitts,  the 
Ponsonbys,  the  Liverpools,  the  Sidmouths, 
and  the  Cannings  of  his  age ;  and  when  the 
history  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
century  comes  to  be  written,  William  Cobbett 
must  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  assailants  of  those  who,  after  having  run 
this  country  into  a  deeper  debt  and  a  higher 
rate  of  taxation  than  had  ever  been  known, 
may  be  said  to  have  filled  up  their  cup  of 
iniquity  by  the  dreadful  panics  that  from 
1824-4  all  but  ruined  England,  and  which 
were  ushered  in  by  the  massacre  of  Peter- 
loo. 

We  must,  however,  hasten  to  describe  the 
death  of  Cobbett,  which  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1836,  at  Normandy  Farm,  in 
Surrey,  from  an  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
to  which  he  had  been  many  years  liable,  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  re¬ 
tained  his  vigorous  powers  of  thought  till 
within  a  few  minutes  of  his  dissolution  ;  but 
often  as  he  had  used  the  name  of  religion  in 
his  works,  we  find  no  praclicil  mention  of  it 
in  his  last  hours;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  his  private  thoughts  on  the  subject,  his 
writings  fail  to  declare,  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  hated  dissent  and  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Immediately  upon  his  death 
becoming  known  in  London,  there  appeared 
in  the  various  papers  such  bitrgraphic  notices 
of  the  event  as  suited  the  political  purposes 
of  the  writers.  Some  to  which  he  bad  ever 
been  averse  could  then  afford  to  praise  their 
fallen  competitor  ;  and  the  Timet  and  the 
Standard,  that  had  so  often  bristled  with 
batteries  against  the  Cobbett  school,  could  at 
once  confess  that  he  was  “  by  far  the  first 
political  writer  of  his  age ;  and  from  his 
writings  may  be  collected  samples  of  the 
highest  eltMuence  to  be  found  in  our  lan¬ 
guage."  He  must  indeed  have  been  more 
than  an  ordinary  mortal,  of  whom  Mr.  Wynd- 
bam  openly  said  in  Parliament,  “  that  he  de- 
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served  a  statue  of  gold  fur  his  writings." 
Cobbett’s  triumph  over  the  difficulties  of  his 
early  life  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  he 
possessed  few  or  none  of  the  resources  of 
polite  literature  or  of  imagination.  He  never 
quoted  poetry  except  to  strike  some  politi¬ 
cal  truth  nearer  home,  or  to  fix  on  some  fash¬ 
ionable  buffoon  the  laughter  of  the  age.  He 
would  review  books  occasionally,  but  they 
must  have  been  in  some  way  tributary  to 
his  own  designs ;  but  of  the  fine  arts  or  the 
modern  writers  of  romance,  Cobbett  seems 
to  have  taken  no  notice,  if  indeed  he  culti¬ 
vated  their  acquaintance  at  all.  No  man 
was  more  tenacious  and  difficult  to  manage 
in  a  quarrel  than  Cobbett ;  as  may  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  instances  of  Lockhart,  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  and  of  the  bitter  one  with 
Sir  F.  Burdett  in  im7.  His  quarrels  often 
ended  like  those  of  many  ill-bred  men,  who 
are  inoblivious  of  an  offence,  and  who  never 
seem  to  be  enjoying  so  much  as  when  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  remembering  the  oc¬ 
casion,  to  the  disparagement  of  an  enemy  or 
to  the  aggravation  of  his  friends.  Cobbett 
had  either  the  blindness  or  the  perversity  of 
confounding  a  man’s  personal  character  with 
the  cause  to  which  he  was  attached,  as  where 
he  quarrelled  with  the  supercilious  and  shal¬ 
low  ;  but  with  the  brave  and  the  eloquent 
Pitt,  be  forsook  bis  cause ;  and  every  one 
knows  that  whatever  the  Prince  Regent 
loved  was  certain  to  share  Cobbett’s  detes¬ 
tation.  His  powers  of  analysb  were  great; 
and  the  disentanglement  of  one  subject,  over¬ 
laid  by  many  others,  he  would  admirably 
achieve  by  the  force  of  his  logic,  writing 
upon  it  week  after  week  without  wearying  his 
readers;  but  when  his  mind  turned  itself  to 
the  delineation  of  character,  he  committed 
the  error  of  all  early  artists,  and  acted  as  if 
ignorant  of  the  world  of  intermediate  men, 
and  the  half-hues  and  half-shadows  that 
make  up  the  brigbest  characters  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  in  simple  ratiocinative  intel¬ 
lect,  keen,  strong,  and  steady,  Cobbett  was 
without  an  English  parallel ;  but  in  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  heart  and  the  religious  life, 
he  stood  sadly  below  the  average  of  great 
writers.  R.  S.  B. 
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Thk  Americans  are  a  queer  people,  to  be 
sure !  In  some  respects  so  like  children, 
they  are  in  others  wise  and  reasonable  as 
Socrates  himself.  With  all  their  bragging, 
they  have  yet  never  bragged  half  enough, 
nor  of  the  tight  things.  We  have  seen  ur¬ 
chins,  drest  by  their  mammas  in  the  best  of 
every  thing,  yet  priding  themselves  immensely 
on  a  parcel  of  mean  shining  tatters,  ferreted 
out  of  some  old  trunk  in  the  garret,  and  hung 
about  them  to  help  to  sustain  an  imaginary 
character ;  and  even  so  may  we  observe  in¬ 
consistent  and  vain  Jonathans,  undervaluing 
their  grand  and  substantial  advantages,  aim 
at  and  sigh  for  things  utterly  worthless,  out 
of  their  own  time  and  place,  all  the  while 
fancying  themselves  much  dignified  by  these 
ill-fitting  shreds  of  a  grandam’s  finery.  Yet, 
in  some  directions,  how  philosophical  they 
are  !  dealing  with  ideas  as  if  they  were  solid, 
tangible  realities;  scorning  all  the  aids  and 
appliances  of  outward  seeming;  able  to  bow 
down  in  obei^^ance  to  a  principle,  as  if  it  were 
clothed  in  all  the  symbolism  of  crown,  orb, 
and  ermine.  Then  again,  talk  to  them  of  the 
horrors  and  abominations  of  negro-slavery, 
and  the  impiety  of  daring  to  own  men  and 
women,  and  they  laugh  at  you  for  an  ab¬ 
stractionist.  and  point  triumphantly  at  their 
slaves,  as  far  better  fed,  and  better  drest,  and 
more  self  respecting  than  your  colliery  and 
factory  laborers,  bound  to  the  soil  by  a 
necessity  more  inexorable  than  chains, — the 
necessity  to  eat.  If  they  cannot  always  stop 
to  give  a  reason,  they  are  at  lestst  always 
ready  with  an  answer  to  every  objection  that 
can  be  brought  against  their  present  $tatu»; 
an  answer  which  is  sure  to  derive  a  certain 
amount  of  silencing  force  from  the  evident 
prosperity,  happiness,  and  improvement  of 
their  new-born  country.  Scornfully  dis 
regarding  the  multitude  of  petty  restraints 
which  go  to  make  up  fine  manners,  they  are 
yet  excessively  sensitive  to  comments,  foreign 
and  domestic,  on  their  behavior  in  society. 
Cast  in  their  teeth  (not  inappropriately)  the 
national  vice  which  defiles  marble  floors  and 
Persian  carpets  without  scruple,  and  they 
will,  as  likely  as  not,  deny  the  fact ;  convicted 


in  the  act,  they  will  justify  it.  At  once  the 
rudest  and  the  most  humane  among  civilixed 
nations,  who  shall  do  them  justice?  But 
that  is  not  our  business  just  now. 

The  increa>ing  tendency  of  the  Americans 
to  prefer  unmarked  men  for  their  Chief 
Magistrates  is  very  significant,  on  many  ac¬ 
counts;  but  our  present  purpose  does  not. 
include  the  discussion  of  general  principles 
The  election  of  Franklin  Pierce,  after  Millard 
Fillmore  and  James  K.  Polk,  is  an  indication 
of  the  fact;  and  those  of  Jackson,  Harrison, 
and  Taylor,  are  no  contradictions  of  it,  since 
they  were  a  mere  temporary  ebullition  of  the 
war  spirit,  consequent  upon  the  successes  of 
the  Florida,  Frontier,  and  Mexican  wars. 
The  universal  question  asked  by  the  sove¬ 
reign  people,  on  occasion  of  the  nomination 
of  each  of  the  three  civilians  we  have  named, 
was,  “  Who  U  he  ?”  Yet  they  were  no  whit 
the  less  ready  to  throw  up  their  caps,  and 
give  their  most  sweet  voices  for  them,  the 
instant  they  were  lifted  by  a  few  potent 
hands  to  the  position  of  candidate.  Mr.  Pill- 
more — sometimes  facetiously  called  “  His 
Accidency,”  because  he  came  to  the  presi¬ 
dential  throne  most  unexpectedly  by  the 
death  of  pour  General  Ta}  lor,  hunted  to  the 
grave  by  implacable  office  seekers — proved 
a  popular  ruler,  being  by  nature,  and  in  all 
sincerity  and  good  intention,  a  compromiser, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  giving  countenance 
to  any  public  measure  that  should  raise  dis¬ 
putes  and  set  politicians  together  by  the 
ears.  He  is  a  man  of  majestic  figure  and 
bland  countenance,  with  manners  elaborately 
courteous,  though  not  without  self-respect. 
He  professes  himself  much  relieved  by  the 
permission  to  lay  down  his  office,  though  even 
his  friends  admit  that  he  could  have  been 
persuaded  to  retain  it  for  another  term,  if  his 
country  had  demanded  further  services.  Per¬ 
haps  the  two  are  not  incompatible,  after  all. 
Certainly,  nothing  could  excel  the  smiling 
grace  with  which  he  occupied  the  second 
place  at  bis  successor’s  inauguration. 

Franklin  Pierce  has  not  so  much  to  thank 
nature  for  in  the  way  of  personal  advantages, 
I  nor  yet  so  smooth  and  beaming  a  counte- 
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nance,  wiih  which  to  soften  refusals  and 

?acifv  the  disappointed.  He  has  the  typical 
ankee  face :  sharp,  keen,  anxious,  able,  but 
neither  dignified  nor  prepossessing.  Slender 
and  wiry  in  forna,  his  gestures  are  automatic, 
and  bis  voice  unmusical,  though  sonorous. 
The  deeply  afflictive  loss  of  his  only  child  by 
a  rmlroad  accident,  shortly  before  his  acces¬ 
sion,  gives  naturally  an  additional  shade  of 
earnestness  to  a  countenance  never  joyous  ; 
and  the  look  of  sadness  which  he  now  habit¬ 
ually  wears,  adds  much  to  the  interest  with 
which  he  is  regarded  by  the  people. 

•‘One  touch  of  sorrow  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.” 

He  has  been  somewhat  in  public  life,  but 
with  no  particular  (clat :  and  though  he 
figured  somewhat  in  the  Mexican  war,  it  was 
not  very  favorably.  But  his  brother  officers 
brought  home  a  warm  estimate  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  character,  as  being  unselfish  and  con¬ 
siderate  of  others  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
How  he  can  manage  these  qualities,  or  pre¬ 
serve  this  reputation,  in  bis  new  position, 
where  he  must  disoblige  a  hundred  every  time 
he  gratifies  one,  remains  to  be  seen.  Borne 
in  on  a  triumphant  vole,  he  is  yet  almost  as 
much  of  an  accident  as  his  predecessor,  hav¬ 
ing  no  more  hold  on  the  imagination,  the  af¬ 
fections,  or  the  pride  of  the  country.  One 
must  have  been  very  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  American  democracy  to  have  fore¬ 
seen  that  Webster  and  Scott  would  stand  no 
chance  with  this  pis-aller  of  a  party  crisis. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  does 
not  share  tiie  hard  fate  of  other  sovereigns, 
doomed  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  strictly  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  and  esteem.  His  honors 
being  necessarily  short-lived,  no  man  hales 
him  for  them  ;  and  the  knowledge  that  he  is 
soon  to  return  to  private  life,  guards  him 
agtunst  yielding  himself  up  too  much  to  the 
haughtiness  of  power,  'fhe  President  is,  in 
truth,  the  ^most  oppressed  public  servant  in 
the  nation,  and  perhaps  haughtiness  is  the 
fault  he  is  least  likely  to  fall  into,  if  one  may 
judge  by  the  aspect  of  things  at  the  White 
House.  The  sovereign  people,  in  their  indi¬ 
vidual  as  well  Hs  collective  capacity,  feel  that 
house  to  be  theirs,  to  enter  at  all  hours,  and 
to  be  attended  to  under  all  circumstances. 
The  President  and  bis  family  may  indeed 
loci  the  doort  of  the  room  they  happen  to  be 
occupying  at  the  moment,  but  every  door  not 
thus  guarded  will  be  liable  to  be  entered,  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  by  booted  visitors  from 
Arkansas  or  Iowa.  The  entrance- hall  of  the 
presidential  mansion  looks,  in  all  respects. 


like  the  vestibule  of  a  second-rate  hotel,  all 
its  appointments  being  calculated  for  the 
rough  company  it  is  generally  used  by  ;  and 
the  reception-rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  being 
thus  made  common  to  the  entire  public,  lack 
the  air  of  neatness  which  graces  state  apart¬ 
ments  elsewhere.  Not  an  usher  attends  to  see 
that  the  privilege  of  entrance  is  not  abused. 
You  go  in  and  wander  al>out  at  your 
leisure,  among  gilding,  mirrors,  and  satin 
damask,  and  no  one  asks  you  for  credentials, 
or  hints  that  you  had  better  not  put  your  feet 
on  the  sofas.  Is  there  any  other  country  in 
the  world  where  this  stale  of  things  could 
exist?  It  seems  coarse  and  careless,  cer¬ 
tainly  ;  but  there  must  be  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  refinement  somewhere,  to  make  it 
possible. 

The  East  Room,  used  for  levies,  has  been 
much  spoken  of  by  Western  members,  who 
are  shocked  by  its  splendor,  which,  as  they 
aver,  helps  unwarrantably  to  deplete  the 
treasury  of  the  nation.  This  room  is  eighty 
feet  long  by  forty-five  in  width,  and  its  ex- 
tiavagant  decorations  consist  of  an  ordinary 
Brussels  carpet,  window-curtains  of  crimson 
damask,  half-a-dozen  looking-glasses,  and  a 
certain  number  of  far  from  elegant  sofas, 
chairs,  and  tables.  Not  a  picture,  nor  a  sta¬ 
tue,  nor  a  work  of  art  ol  any  description 
graces  the  forlorn  bareness  of  the  walls ;  and 
no  American  hotel  parlor  of  any  pretensions 
mskes  half  so  poor  a  figure.  Now,  our 
Western  friend  does  not  know  what  an  im¬ 
portant  step  in  his  education  would  be  the 
placing  of  a  few  pictures  even — let  them  be 
by  American  artists  only,  if  he  insists  on  it — 
in  this  gathering-place  of  the  masses. 

The  city  of  Washington  is  redolent  all  over 
of  its  great  founder,  whoee  honest  pride  was 
deeply  gratified  by  the  just.compliment  paid 
him  by  his  country,  in  naming  the  capital 
after  him,  though  his  modesty  prevented  him 
from  ever  calling  it  any  thing  but  “  The  Fede¬ 
ral  City.”  It  is  a  place  of  great  interest, 
curiously  characteristic  in  all  respects.  Cor¬ 
respondences  without  number  might  be  traced 
by  a  less  imaginative  observer  than  Sweden¬ 
borg.  To  our  thinking,  it  is  more  really  tl»e 
ideal  heart  of  its  nation  than  London  or  Pa¬ 
ris,  which  owe  their  existence  and  interest  to 
an  immense  variety  of  causes,  while  Washing¬ 
ton  has  but  one.  In  truth,  “The  Federal 
City”  is  as  near  an  abstraction  as  may  be, 
spite  of  a  few  marble  piles  which  represent,  in 
some  sort,  the  departments  of  state,  and  the 
Gothic  Smithsonian  Institute,  which  standsout 
a  transplanted  slip  of  Old  England.  Even 
in  its  laying  out,  VVashmglon  symbolizes,  in 
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an  obscure  manner,  the  whole  country ;  for  it 
is  built  on  an  English  plan — none  other  than 
that  devised  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  for 
the  rebuilding  of  London  after  the  great  fire, 
rejected  then  and  there,  because  of  its  “  mag¬ 
nificent  distances,”  unsuited  to  an  area  so 
valuable,  but  called  up  and  adopted  when 
Major  L’Enfant,  the  “  Capability  Brown”  of 
the  post-revolutionary  era,  had  scope  and 
leave  to  use,  for  the  new  capital,  the  best 
possible  idea,  with  unlimited  space  to  work 
upon,  and  boundless  (future)  means  to  carry 
out  the  details.  This  fact,  unrecorded  as  yet, 
as  far  as  we  know,  was  observed  by  Mr.  Vin¬ 
ton,  of  Ohio,  not  many  years  since,  in  the 
London  Art  Union,  where  Sir  Christopher’s 
diagrams  are  preserved. 

Whoever  will  stfind  on  Capitol  Hill,  or, 
still  better,  on  the  balcony  of  the  Capitol 
itself,  and  let  his  eye  wander  over  the  grand 
scene  visible  from  there,  will,  we  think,  be 
inclined  to  add  another  “  circumspice”  to  the 
great  architect’s  epitaph.  The  avenues  of 
immense  width,  diverging  from  that  central 
eminence,  carry  the  imagination  to  the  re¬ 
motest  limits  of  the  great  empire,  for  the 
observer  finds  it  impossible  to  refrain  from 
following  out,  in  his  thought,  the  triangula¬ 
tion  suggested  by  the  commencing  points  at 
his  feet.  These  main  avenues,  named  from 
the  thirteen  original  States,  are  crossed  by 
streets,  numerically  designated  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  alphabetically  in  the  opposites,  so  that 
when  we  are  seeking  “  the  corner  of  F  and 
Twelfth  street,”  or  “  Four-and-a-half  sireet, 
B  and  C,”  we  walk  as  among  algebraic  signs, 
surrounded  by  all  the  dim  glory  of  abstrac¬ 
tions.  From  the  Capitol  we  look  down  upon 
the  President’s  house,  though  that,  too,  is 
upon  an  eminence ;  symbols  again,  though 
we  are  far  from  suspecting  General  Wa^h- 
ington  of  any  thing  so  fanciful.  The  distance 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  “  White  House” 
is  about  a  mile,  and  the  way  between  is  a 
street  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  width, 
as  yet  sparsely  built,  and  lacking  the  grace 
of  architectural  effect,  but  grand  and  impos¬ 
ing  from  the  sweep  of  its  descent  and  re¬ 
ascent,  as  well  as  because  of  its  magnificent 
terminations,  the  state  offices  clustering  at 
the  western  end,  while  the  Capitol  crowns 
the  steep  at  the  other.  The  whole  space 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  Potomac,  south¬ 
ward  of  this  great  avenue, — an  area  of  seven 
hundred  acres, — is  to  be  thrown  into  a  park, 
including  within  its  bounds  the  gardens  and 
conservatories  belonging  to  the  nation — from 
which  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Union  the 
seeds  and  slips  of  rare  and  useful  plants; 


the  Smithsonian  edifice,  expressly  pictu¬ 
resque  rather  than  convenient ;  and  the  new 
monument  to  the  Father  of  his  country ;  a 
pile  of  stone  as  yet  shapeless  and  huge,  such 
as  “  lubbard  labor”  could  have  contrived  as 
well  as  executed,  but  destined  in  the  end  to 
be  an  edifice  worthy  at  least  the  wealth  of  a 
great  country,  if  not  the  taste  and  fitness  of 
a  highly  civilized  one.  This  park  will  be 
laid  out  in  walks  and  groves,  with  a  carriage 
drive  of  eight  miles — a  prototype,  we  may 
hope,  for  the  other  public  grounds  in  Ame¬ 
rican  cities,  thus  far  miserably  unfurnished 
in  'this  respect.  It  will  ^  entered,  from  the 
Capitol,  by  a  triumphal  arch,  and  is  to  in¬ 
clude  an  arboretum  or  scientific  classification 
of  trees — an  American  sylva — planted  as  a 
border  round  the  entire  space.  Evergreens 
are  to  be  very  abundant  in  it,  the  mild  cli¬ 
mate  being  particularly  favorable  to  their 
rapid  growth  and  fine  size.  All  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  lamented 
Downing,  lost  by  a  terrible  steamboat  acci¬ 
dent  last  summer.  Hardly  even  the  far- 
famed  Place  de  la  Concorde  will  be  more 
beautiful  than  this  esplanade,  with  its  grand 
adjuncts.  The  plan  of  Washington  includes 
a  multitude  of  open  spaces  intended  as  small 
parks,  besides  this  great  one. 

The  Capitol  itself,  let  what  fault  will  be 
found  with  its  architecture — as  who  can’t 
find  fiult  with  architecture  unprotected  by 
the  shadow  of  great  and  established  names  ? 
— is  a  splendid  object,  if  only  for  its  size  and 
the  dazzling  whiteness  of  its  material.  And 
who  can  look  at  it  without  remembering 
that  Washington  himself  laid  its  first  corner¬ 
stone  ?  It  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  covers  an  area  of  an  acre  and  a 
half.  Already  too  small  for  its  purposes, 
great  wings  are  being  added,  which,  with 
the  colonnades,  will  more  than  double  its 
present  size,  and  make  it  a  still  more  glori¬ 
ous  object  in  the  sunlight,  as  one  looks  up 
from  the  Potomac  shore,  trees  and  gardens 
clustering  alxiut  its  base,  and  flags  fioating 
above  its  battlements. 

Within,  there  is  much  to  drag  down  the 
imagination.  Fii>t  and  foremost,  the  state 
of  the  floors,  which  would  disgrace  Timbuc- 
too  or  a  Hottentot  Kraal,  ^en  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  form  and  order  of  reception,  the 
whole  thing  being  just  like  a  street,  and 
a  very  dirty  one.  The  Botunda  is  a  fine 
circular  waiting-room  of  a  hundred  feet 
diameter  and  of  equal  height,  with  a  dome 
overhead  and  doors  on  all  sides,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  doors  large  pictures  of  scenes 
from  American  history.  One  panel  only 
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waits  for  a  picture  now  painting  in  Paris  by 
Powell,  who  has  resided  there  three  years 
for  the  purpose.  It  represents  the  discovery 
of  the  Mississippi  by  De  Soto,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  best  thing  yet  painted  for  the  Rotun¬ 
da.  Those  of  Trumbull  will,  however,  al¬ 
ways  possess  superior  interest,  as  containing 
authentic  portraits  of  the  prominent  Revolu¬ 
tionists.  It  will  be  long,  probably,  before  the 
masses  here  will  lelish  pictures — especially 
national  ones — purely  imaginative ;  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  as  yet  no  reality  but  literality 
Pocahontas  throwing  herself  in  the  way  of 
the  tomahawk  raised  to  kill  Captain  Smith, 
passes  pretty  well,  though  not  exactly  a 
“  view  taken  upon  the  spot but  Franklin 
working  at  his  printing-press  would  please 
better,  because  there  would  be  a  real  por¬ 
trait  of  Franklin,  and  another,  equally  real, 
of  his  printing-press  ;  the  latter  easily  veri¬ 
fied  by  a  visit  to  the  Patent  Office,  where 
stands  the  identical  press,  in  a  glass  case,  as 
clumsy  and  black  as  an  infant  demon  need 
be.  Yet  the  pictures  of  the  Rotunda  and 
the  general  harmony  and  elegance  of  the 
room  exercise  a  silent  influence,  no  doubt ;  j 
let  us  at  least  hope  it,  since  there  are  so 
many  proofs,  on  all  sides,  that  refinement  is 
the  one  thing  yet  to  seek  at  this  gathering 
of  the  American  notables  in  their  legi.-lative 
capacity. 

From  the  Rotunda  we  pass  into  the 
Library,  a  noble  apartment  on  the  east  front, 
lined  and  shelved  with  iron,  from  the  sad  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  year  or  two  since,  when  its 
precious  contents  were  burnt  without  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  help.  Besides  many  thousands 
of  volumes  intrinsically  valuable,  including 
copies  of  all  American  copyright  bojks,  the 
manuscripts,  maps,  and  records,  of  material 
interest  and  importance,  made  the  loss  irre¬ 
parable,  at  least  by  any  power  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  There  is,  however,  a  private 
library  in  Washington,  belonging  to  Peter 
Force,  Esq.,  which  probably  is  destined  ulti¬ 
mately — long  hence,  we  may  hope,  since  its 
owner  is  universally  esteemed — to  become 
the  property  of  the  nation,  and  which  con¬ 
tains  an  immense  mass  of  books,  pictures, 
maps,  manuscripts,  medals,  busts,  coins,  and 
autograph  letters,  every  one  of  which  illus¬ 
trates,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  history  of 
the  country  from  its  discovery  to  the  present 
moment.  Mr.  M'Ouire,  another  Washington 
collector,  possesses  volumes  of  autograph 
letters  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  dzc.; 
BO  that  it  is  possible  that  in  time  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  burning  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  library  may  be,  in  part,  at  least,  re¬ 


paired  :  provided  always,  that  the  country 
ever  gets  time  to  attend  to  any  matters  not 
directly  bearing  on  its  material  prosperity. 

The  few  books  that  were  saved  from  the 
conflagration,  and  such  as  have  hern  already 
purchased  as  the  nucleus  of  a  new  Congres¬ 
sional  library,  are  collected  in  a  room  on  the 
south  of  the  Rotunda,  used  as  a  fashionable 
lounging  -  place  and  social  exchange  by 
men^rs  of  both  Houses,  and  strangers 
visiting  Washington  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  It  is  pleasant  to  encounter  there 
many  people  one  likes  to  see  for  various 
reasons ;  but  far  more  interesting  to  the 
privileged  few  to  penetrate  into  a  retired 
apartment  beyond,  used  as  a  committee- room 
of  the  Senate,  and  as  a  repoMtory  for  sena¬ 
torial  reports  and  documents — where  sits, 
studying  and  writing  for  the  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  of  human  beings.  Miss  Dix,  to  whose 
untiring  and  self-sacrificing  labors  the  country 
and  the  world  owe  so  much.  Some  fourteen 
State  lunatic  asylums  on  the  grandest  scale, 
and  under  the  most  intelligent  care,  are  al¬ 
ready  the  result  of  this  lady’s  benevolent 
importunity  with  various  Legislatures  which 
had  before  neglected  the  wants  of  the  most 
helpless  and  abused  portion  of  their  popula¬ 
tion.  Even  the  good  works  of  that  proverb 
of  beneficent  women,  Elizabeth  Fry,  sink  in 
comparison  with  the  reforms  in  prisons  and 
asylums  of  a  single  woman  without  fortune, 
who  desires  above  all  things  to  remain  un¬ 
noticed  and  unknown.  Grateful  communities 
have  again  and  again  desired  pictures  and 
statues  of  her  to  ornament  and  dignify  the 
scenes  of  her  labors  and  her  triumphs  ;  but 
the  pain  which  these  propositions  occasion 
her  is  now  so  well  understood,  that  even 
those  by  whom  her  worth  is  most  justly  felt 
refrain  from  any  further  attempt  to  do  her 
public  honor  while  she  lives.  The  object 
which  at  present  occupies  her  time,  and, 
more  than  all,  her  failing  strength,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  central  national  asylum, 
which  her  unwearied  explorations  into  the 
necessities  of  the  case  have  convinced  her 
is  imperatively  called  for,  to  receive  great 
numbers  of  unhappy  waifs  and  strays  who 
have  no  claims  on  limited  State  bounty.  To 
this  work  she  has  now  devoted  several 
winters,  spending  the  entire  period  of  the 
session  at  Washington,  in  such  efforts  as  her 
large  experience  has  shown  effectual  else¬ 
where.  But  although  she  has  an  ascertained 
and  sufficient  majority  in  both  Houses  to 
carry  her  bill,  sectional  jealousy  and  party 
venom  always  succeed  in  preventing  its  pass¬ 
ing,  by  the  old  expedient  of  tacking  fast  to 
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it  certain  unpopalar  and  impossible  addenda,  ■ 
which  at  once  oblige  its  best  friends  to  lay  it 
on  the  table. 

The  Legislative  Halls  of  the  United  States 
are  much  like  others  of  similar  character — 
very  much  like  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  House  of  Lords  stands  alone, 
not  only  in  its  gorgeousness  of  decoration, 
but  in  the  air  of  gentlemanly  calmness  and 
high-bred  self-restraint  which  pervades  its 
deliberations.  Congress  looks  like  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  men  of  business,  keen,  rough, 
anxious,  watchful.  When  unpleasant  things 
are  said,  a  “  rowdy”  spirit  is  called  up  in  a 
moment.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
Western  and  Southern  members  are  in  a 
great  majority,  and  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun, 
Adams — all  the  men  whose  august  personal 
presence  and  irresistible  weight  of  character 
used  to  be  felt — are  gone.  Cass  is  there — 
calm,  quiet,  reserveo,  gentlemanly  ;  but  his 
abilities  and  accomplishments  are  shorn  of 
their  beams  by  a  settled  conviction  of  his 
selhshness,  his  greedy  spirit,  and  his  lack  of 
high  political  principles.  There  is  Hale,  a 
great,  stalwart,  keen  man,  the  champion  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  interest,  whom  not  all  the 
unpopularity  of  his  favorite  topic,  nor  the 
bitter  wit  with  which  he  enforces  it,  can 
make  personally  unpopular,  though  in  the 
Senate  he  is  hated  and  dreaded,  like  a  gilded 
bomb  with  its  fuse  for  ever  alight.  He  has. 
however,  more  of  the  sharp-shooter  than  of 
the  trained  artillery- man  in  his  oratory,  and 
what  he  says  is  not  felt  long  after  the  echoes 
of  his  sonorous  voice  have  died  on  the  ear. 
Chase,  of  Ohio,  also  an  Anti-Slavery  man, 
and,  as  such,  deemed  by  certain  Souihern 
fire-eaters  a  blot  upon  the  Senate — is  hand¬ 
some,  more  delicate,  more  gentlemanly  than 
his  bulky  friend,  more  silvery  in  speech,  yet 
no  less  effective.  But  both  are  on  the  wrong 
side  for  general  interest  and  recognition. 
Seward,  again,  polished,  elaborate,  powerful, 
earnest,  is  the  best  hated  man  in  the  room, 
and  can  do  little  by  his  piesence  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  tone.  The  Honorable  Pierre  Soulb, 
with  his  swarthy  southern  skin,  d<*ep  fierce 
eyes,  and  diabolical  beauty,  is  a  finished 
courtier.  Every  word,  every  look,  is  just 
what  he  chooses  it  shall  be.  The  lightning 
soul  underneath  is  subdued  to  the  uses  of  a 
telegraph,  which  carries  no  messages  to  the 
outward  world  but  by  order.  This  man,  with 
his  deliberate  enunciation  in  a  French-tinc- 
tured  accent,  has,  perhaps,  more  personal 
power  in  the  Senate  than  any  other,  and  he 
uses  it  in  favor  of  gentlemanliness,  always. 
If  he  killed  a  man,  as  he  might  naturally 


enough  be  expected  to  do  if  one  should 
affront  him,  it  would  be  without  a  violent 
gesture  or  an  unhandsome  word.  If  it  be 
objected  that  this  is  not  an  American  cha¬ 
racter,  it  will  be  because  the  objector  has  not 
calculated  the  distance  between  Boston  and 
New  Orleans. 

A  large  proportion  of  members  of  both 
Houses  figure  during  the  session  in  Washing¬ 
ton  society,  which  is  free  as  tur  to  all  who 
come  properly  accredited.  It  is  only  in  sum¬ 
mer  that  the  Washington  ladies,  including 
now  in  this  term  the  wives  of  heads  of  de¬ 
partments,  take  time  to  slt^ep.  As  long  as 
Congress  sits,  so  long  do  routs  and  halls, 
dinner-parties  and  supper-parties,  crowd  one 
upon  the  other  upon  the  devoted  population 
of  the  Federal  City.  Without  the  heavy 
splendor  and  unpleasing  costliness  of  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,  these  assemblies,  from 
their  advantage  in  the  constant  pre^ence  of 
distinguished  and  eminent  persons,  possess 
a  character  of  superior  refinement.  The 
younger  people  are  like  other  young  people 
— they  live  and  breathe  and  dress  and  eat 
only  to  dance ;  from  ten  at  night  to  two  in 
the  morning  the  vibration  never  ceases,  and 
harp  and  piano,  “sackbut  and  psaltery,  and 
all  manner  of  music”  that  can  be  danced 
after,  know  no  rest.  Clouds  of  tulle,  showers 
of  roses,  incense  of  flattery  and  bouquets, 
make  enchanting  the  gas-light,  and  intoxicate 
fair-haired  brains,  as  they  did  of  yore  the 
brains  of  these  belles’  grandmothers. 

So  was  it  when  my  life  began  ; 

So  is  it  now  f  am  a  man  ; 

So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old ! 

Hut  with  the  elders,  conversation  is  the 
amu-ement,  and  for  this  Washington  affords, 
of  course,  unusual  advantages;  for  if  there 
be  any  talent  or  cultivation,  joined  with  even 
moderate  fortune,  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  sure  to  find  its  way  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  sooner  or  later;  and,  wholly  free  from 
the  weight  of  any  privileged  class,  ability 
finds  its  level  and  real  merit  its  due  recep¬ 
tion.  No  exception  to  this  remark  is  found 
in  the  presence  of  the  government  function¬ 
aries  ;  for  without  a  tin^e  of  servility  of  man¬ 
ner,  these  “  public  servants”  are  obliged  to 
recognize,  at  all  times  and  places  beyond 
their  own  especial  bureaux  during  oflSce 
hours,  their  equality  with  their  constituents. 
Of  course  they  are  at  liberty  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  from  the  aggressions  of  ignorance  and 
ill-breeding,  but  they  assume  no  state,  and 
pretend  to  no  social  respect  not  accorded  to 
other  gentlemen.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
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the  world  has  never  before  seen  such  a  spec¬ 
tacle  as  Washington  presents  in  this  parti¬ 
cular,  but  a  full  exposition  of  its  social  aspect 
would  require  more  space  than  we  can  spare. 

The  Torlonia  of  Washington,  Mr.  Corcoran, 
entertains  in  a  style  no  whit  inferior  to  that 
of  his  noted  prototype  at  Rome,  though  his 
palace  and  its  gallery  are  but  miniatures  of 
Italian  magnificence.  The  Greek  Slave  of 
Power  graces  one  end  of  this  beautiful  room, 
itself  enough  to  throw  the  glorious  light  of 
Art  over  the  whole  dwelling.  If  wealth 
could  purchase  princedoms  in  America,  there 
are  few  men  who  would  become  the  slate 
better  than  Mr.  Corcoran,  though  he  is  said 
to  have  risen  by  sheer  force  of  talent  from 
very  humble  beginnings. 

General  Scott,  who  resides  permanently 
at  Washington  as  head-quarters,  is  a  man 
who  loses  the  social  advantages  he  has  fairly 
earned  by  militaiy  ability,  success,  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  by  the  weakness  of  vanity,  or  the 
vanity  of  weakness.  Never  had  giant  so  little 
dignity.  No  one  can  converse  with  him  half 
an  hour  without  wondering  that  he  has  ever 
done  any  thing.  There  is  a  strange  mixture 
of  respect  and  contempt  in  the  public  esti¬ 
mate  of  him  ;  and  the  late  attempt  to  create 
the  office  and  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  for 
him,  as  a  reward  for  his  past  services,  failed 
as  much  by  means  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
latter  feeling,  as  because  of  the  reluctance  of 
many  patriotic  persons  to  any  increase  of 
military  power  or  patronage.  At  the  late 
Inauguration,  General  Scott  was  ‘‘  nowhere,” 
if  we  may  be  allowed  an  Americanism  lite¬ 
rally  correct  in  this  case.  Clearly  the  people 
of  the  United  States  do  not  intend  to  give 
undue  encouragement  to  military  ambition. 

The  change  of  chief  ruler  is  accomplished 
here  with  extraordinary  quietness.  General 
Washington  is  said  to  have  had  a  taste  for 
pomp  and  ceremony,  quite  natural  for  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  What  would  he 
have  said  of  his  successor  of  the  fourth  of 
March,  1853,  in  plain  citizen’s  dress,  passing 
from  Willard’s  Hotel  through  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  the  Capitol,  in  an  open  barouche, 
bareheaded,  under  a  snow-storm,  not  even  an 
umbrella  intercepting,  the  view  claimed  by 
the  “  sovereign  people”  who  thronged  the 
way  in  thousands?  General  Washington,  in 
his  state  costume  of  black  velvet,  with  lace 
ruffles  and  a  dress-sword,  his  hair  powdered 
and  a  cocked  hat  carefully  poised  above  it, 
must  have  made  quite  another  figure ;  his 
majestic  height,  and  a  presence  which  struck 
every  beholder  with  an  involuntary  respect, 
more  than  supplying  the  lack  of  regal  para- 
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phernalia.  General  Pierce  is  a  man  with 
whom  one  might  ride  in  an  omnibus  every 
dajr  for  a  year,  without  once  thinking  to  in¬ 
quire  who  he  was ;  not  that  he  is  contempti¬ 
ble,  but  common- place — what  the  Americans 
call  an  average  man.  Beside  him  in  a  car¬ 
riage  sat  Mr.  Fillmore,  not  uncovered,  for  he 
had  ceased,  when  the  black  ball  at  the  Ob¬ 
servatory  dropped  noon,  to  be  a  public  ser¬ 
vant,  and  as  a  private  gentleman  he  took  no 
notice  of  the  demonstrations  of  the  crowd. 
A  few  companies  of  infantry,  some  showy 
troops  of  light  horse,  and  a  specimen  or  two 
of  that  wondrous  flying  artillery  that,  by  way 
of  trial,  once  flew  up  the  forty  marble  steps 
that  lead  to  the  Capitol,  formed  the  main  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cortege  besides  the  government 
functionaries.  Then  there  was  a  prodigious 
following  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  car¬ 
riages,  not  to  speak  of  those  spirited  “  Fire- 
companies”  that  make  part  of  every  proces¬ 
sion  in  America,  dragging  gorgeous  engines, 
and  hose-carts  like  triumphal  cars  waving 
with  flowers  and  banners.  Amid  all  this,  not 
a  policeman  was  seen.  Everybody  did  that 
which  seemed  best  in  his  own  eyes,  and  yet 
all  was  orderly.  A  company  of  “  Fantasti- 
cals”  or  “  Callithumpians” — foolish  fellows, 
ludicrously  drest,  and  marching  to  mock 
bands  of  music — showed  themselves  some¬ 
where  on  the  track  of  the  procession ;  but 
they  were  soon  taken  in  hand,  and  sent  flying 
in  all  directions,  not  by  the  authorities,  how¬ 
ever,  but  by  the  “  sovereigns”  in  person. 
The  press  about  the  Capitol  was,  of  course, 
very  great,  but  not  a  loud  word  was  spoken. 
Ladies  passed  in  and  out  of  tbe  throng  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  and  in  spite  of  the  anxiety  to 
secure  positions  from  which  the  Inaugural 
Address  could  be  heard,  there  was  no  push¬ 
ing.  An  Italian  crowd  in  Holy  Week,  or  a 
French  one  at  a  file  in  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
could  not  be  more  civil.  Strange  that  men 
who  cannot  refrain  from  social  enormities 
within  doors,  can  be  so  humane  and  self- 
governed,  in  cases  where  rudeness  is  least 
noticed  1 

A  great  platform  had  been  erected  on  the 
east  Kont  of  the  Capitol,  and  this  was  soon 
filled  with  officials,  members  of  both  Houses, 
and  ladies.  In  the  midst  was  a  table,  the 
plainest  that  could  be  found,  one  would 
think ;  and  on  this  table — a  pitcher  of  water ! 
Think  of  a  coronation  !  A  small  open  space 
was  left  behind  the  table,  and  in  that  soon 
appeared  the  new  President,  with  the  Chief 
Justice,  who  was  to  administer  the  oath.  This 
was  done  in  dumb  show,  of  course,  as  far  as 
the  crowds  below  were  concerned,  and  it  is 
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to  be  noted  tbat  during  the  ceremony  the 
snow  continued  to  fall  on  the  uncovered  heads 
of  the  dignitaries,  while  the  spectators  were 
sheltered  by  hats  and  umbrellas,  no  carriages 
being  allowed  within  the  grounds,  on  account 
of  the  crowd.  A  very  few  minutes  sufficed 
for  the  installation  of  the  new  ruler,  and,  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time,  while  the  people  were  still 
shouting,  he  pulled  oflP  his  overcoat  in  a  very 
business-like  manner,  and  began  his  speech. 
Tf»e  scene  was  remarkable.  There  was  the 
dense  crowd  of  people,  deemed  by  a  good 
part  of  the  world  only  half-civilized  in  man¬ 
ners,  calm  and  quiet  as  Eiastern  sages,  listen¬ 
ing  with  critical  ears  to  a  man  who  the  day 
before  was  but  a  country  lawyer  from  a  little 
State  of  the  Union,  now  endued  with  the 
power  of  a  constitutional  monarch,  which  he 
is  peaceably  to  relinquish  at  the  end  of  four 
years.  Facing  the  speaker  sat  Washington, 
in  colossal  marble  ;  cold,  severe,  watchful,  and 
with  all  the  dignity  that  ever  belonged  to 
earthly  hero  ;  seeming  to  try  his  successor  by 
a  judgment  almost  unerring  in  his  mortal  life, 
and  now,  to  the  imagination  at  least,  sub¬ 
limely  pure  in  the  clearer  light  of  a  world 
removed  from  passion  and  prejudice.  The  ora 
tor,  too,  was  demonstrative  of  the  spirit  of  the 
hour ;  he  had  too  much  of  the  lawyer  in  his 
pleadings  and  his  gesticulations.  The  speech 
was  energetic  in  its  exposition  of  future  policy, 
but  the  exposition  itself  seemed  undignified 
under  the  circumstances.  It  was  too  much 
like  what  is  called  in  the  United  Slates  a 
“  stump”  speech  ;  an  electioneering  address, 
out  of  place  when  the  post  of  honor  has  been 
won.  But  there  was  enough  of  the  moral 
sublime  in  the  scene  taken  as  whole,  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  or  overpower  this  individual  error 
of  taste.  That  a  democratic  people  should 
do  nothing  on  this,  the  chief  national  occa¬ 
sion,  to  delight  the  public  eye,  seems  anoma¬ 
lous;  but  it  has  been  ob.served,  tbat  as  the 
Americans  consider  government  as,  at  best, 
only  a  necessary  evil,  they  are  not  prompted 
to  any  gay  or  festive  manifestations  connected 
with  the  institution.  The  exercise  of  a  keen 
critical  spirit  is  not  favorable  to  pomp  and 
parade,  which  appeal  to  the  imagination  ;  the 
people  are  too  much  occupied  in  watching  and 
weighing  their  chosen  minister  to  care  for  the 
mere  externals,  and,  in  general,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  no  taste  for  ^ows,  though  they 
love  show.  De  Tocqueville  says  it  is  oecause 
they  are  a  commercial  people,  and  calculate 
the  cost.  Perhaps  it  is  rather  because  they 
are  a  uew  people,  made  grave  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  providing  and  learning.  When  they 
do  attempt  public  spectacles,  such  as  com¬ 


memorative  processions,  funerals,  dtc.,  they 
are  mean  and  paltry,  and  the  people  laugh  at 
them,  even  while  they  throng  to  see  them, 
while  the  more  instructed  shun  them  alto¬ 
gether. 

The  national  anniversary,  July  4th,  is  the 
signal  for  everybody  who  can  afford  it  to  rush 
out  of  town,  and  the  streets  are  filled  with 
country  people,  foreigners,  and  children.  In¬ 
tensity  is  the  law  of  American  life ;  its  pabu¬ 
lum  is  excitement,  not  superficial  but  deep  and 
serious.  When  the  period  for  this  has  passed 
— perhaps  this  is  <ieferring  a  change  to  the 
political  millennium — we  may  see  quite  ano¬ 
ther  phase  of  character  in  the  self-governed, 
who  may  hope  by  that  time  to  be  in  some 
sense  master  of  themselves  and  thiir  destiny ; 
a  nation  of  philosophers,  able  to  do  what  they 
will,  and  to  show  why  they  do  it. 

When  the  procession  passes  from  the  Ca¬ 
pitol  towards  the  “  White  House,”  it  simply 
reverses  the  order  of  its  commencement — 
leaving  the  old  President  at  a  hotel,  and  car¬ 
rying  forward  the  new  one  to  his  four  years’ 
palace,  wheie  he  must  instantly  prepare  to 
play  the  host,  receiving  anybody  who  choses 
t<j  call,  after  first  having  given  audience  to 
foreign  ministers  and  other  officials.  The  city 
being  thronged  with  strangers  —  hundreds 
having  walked  the  streets  all  night  for  want 
of  a  lodging,  after  every  bed,  chair,  table  and 
floor  was  packed — the  rush  at  this  first  levee 
may  be  imagined.  But  it  all  goes  off  quietly, 
and  after  a  couple  of  hours  spent  in  being 
gazed  at  and  shaken  hands  with,  the  tyro  in 
sovereignty  has  leave  to  seek  his  private  sofa, 
where,  let  us  hope,  his  attendants  shampoo 
bis  weary  limbs,  and 

“I.ap  him  in  soft  Lydian  airs,” 

to  prepare  him  for  next  day’s  labors. 

Meanwhile,  the  released  man  feels  like  a 
bird  with  wings  new  plumed  for  a  flight  into 
the  warmer  atmosphere  of  home  and  friends. 
Occupying  the  suite  of  rooms  at  Willard’s, 
just  vacated  by  the  new-comer,  he  sits,  serene 
and  smiling,  to  receive,  not  the  condolences, 
but  the  congratulations  of  his  friends.  Mr. 
Fillmore’s  trooped  about  him,  with  feelings 
of  sincere  regard,  for  no  “  accident”  ever 
won  so  many  golden  opinions.  With  his  grand 
person  and  gracious  manner,  he  joins  an  air 
of  dignified  reserve  and  self-poise  that  inspires 
confidence  even  in  a  politician.  This  gentle¬ 
man  retires  from  ofifice  under  peculiarly  gra¬ 
tifying  circumstances ;  for,  really,  nobody  has 
a  word  to  say  against  him,  while,  from  his 
Cabinet,  be  received  a  testimonial  of  regard 
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such  as,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  unprecedented  ' 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States — a  letter 
ezpressire  of  their  grateful  sense  of  his  con¬ 
duct  towards  themselves,  with  the  highest 
commendation  of  his  fidelity  and  devotion  as 
a  public  officer.  To  all  this  the  ex-President 
replies,  with  much  feeling,  of  which  a  single 
paragraph  will  give  some  idea  of  the  terms  in 
which  the  American  chief  magistrate  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  live  ^th  his  official  advisers  : 

“  No  President  was  ever  more  fortunate 
than  myself  in  the  selection  of  his  Cabinet. 
No  manifestation  of  unkind  feeling,  or  even 
a  hard  word,  has  ever  disturbed  the  harmo¬ 
nious  action  of  the  Council  Board.  This 
cordial  unanimity  has  not  only  advanced  the 
public  service,  hut  has  been  at  all  times  to 
me  a  source  of  unalloyed  satisfaction.  I 
shall  ever  reflect  upon  our  social  and  official 
intercourse  with  great  pleasure,  and  cherish, 
to  my  latest  breath,  the  disinterested  friend¬ 
ship  with  which  it  has  been  marked.” 

And  thus,  with  no  attempt  at  state  or  form, 
the  discharged  official  slides  back  into  pri¬ 
vate  life,  to  appear  again  at  the  bar  or  on  the 
bench,  in  military  or  civil  service,  or  at  the 
plough,  like  a  greater  than  Cincinnatus, 
Washington,  who,  loaded  with  laurels  and 
blessings,  felt  it  a  privilege  and  delight  once 
more  to  traverse  at  leisure  his  fields  at  Mount 
Vernon,  entering  with  new  pleasure  into  the 
minutest  details  of  the  management  of  his 
estate,  and  receiving  his  friends  with  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  freedom  of  an  ordinary  citizen. 

Mount  Vernon  was  named  by  the  elder  bro¬ 
ther  of  Washington,  who  had  served  under  the 
stout  old  Admiral.  It  lies  some  fourteen  or  fif¬ 
teen  miles  below  Washington,  on  the  Potomac, 
or  River  of  Swans,  over  whose  waters  the  eyes 
of  the  hero  of  American  independence  were 
never  tired  of  wandering  Here,  in  a  simple 
family  vault,  lie  bis  precious  ashes,  destined, 
in  the  course  of  time,  to  be  placed  under  the 
huge  monument  now  erecting  to  his  memory 
in  Washington — a  perishable  thing  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  the  world’s  sense  of  his  deserving. 
No  traveller  from  any  quarter  but  takes  this 
hallowed  spot  in  bis  way,  and  all  ships,  as  they 
ass,  lower  their  in  reverential  remem- 
rance  of  him  who  sleeps  below.  The  house  he 
loved  better  than  palaces  still  stands,  though 
unhappily  decaying.  The  Government  should 
buy  it  and  preserve  it  religiously,  and  will 
doubtless  do  so,  though  probably  not  till 
time  has  done  further  mischief.  There  is 
the  large  old  rural  dining-room,  nnomament- 
ed  save  by  consecrated  relics  of  the  past, 
showing  the  very  aspect  it  presented  to  La 
Fayette  and  all  the  noble  brothers  in  arms 
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who  used  to  love  to  gather  there  about  their 
venerated  chief.  There  is  the  bust  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  by  Houdon,  cast  from  life  in  1785, 
grand  and  massive  in  its  contour  as  that 
of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  but  full  of  human 
thought,  passion,  and  tenderness,  such  as  the 
plastic  art  never  portrayed  from  imagination 
alone.  Enthusiasm  sometimes  asks,  “  When 
shall  we  look  upon  his  like  again  ?”  but  this 
prosperous  and  happy  country  of  his  love 
and  pride  may  be  well  content  to  let  him  re¬ 
main  for  ever  unique  and  unapproached  in 
bis  glory,  since  only  great  and  terrible  emer¬ 
gencies  ever  call  forth — perhaps  it  were  bet¬ 
ter  to  say  create — such  men. 

The  monument  is  designed  to  be,  in  the 
end,  something  far  different  from  the  huge 
mass  it  appears  at  present.  Around  the 
shaft  or  obelisk,  which  alone  is  begun,  and 
which  is  to  be  carried  to  the  height  of  six 
hundred  feet,  is  to  be  built  a  circular  temple 
or  Pantheon,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  diameter,  intended  to  contain  statues  and 
pictures  of  Revolutionary  worthies  and  others 
who  may  have  performed  signal  service  to 
the  state.  Below  are  to  rest,  besides  the 
ashes  of  Washington,  the  remains  of  those 
whom  the  country  delights  to  honor  ;  and 
the  whole  will  be  a  centre  of  consecrated  and 
ennobling  national  memories,  to  which  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  may  resort  ns  to  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  patriotic  feeling.  Every  State  of  the 
Union  sends  a  block  m  native  marble  for  the 
structure,  and  on  each  of  these  blocks  is  a 
characteristic,  dedicatory  inscription.  Should 
this  grand  design  reach  actual  consummation 
— which  it  is  to  be  feared  may  not  happen 
in  our  day — it  may  laugh  at  artistic  criticism, 
and  claim  to  be  judged  by  its  own  rules  ;  or  to 
stand  uncensured  until  a  rival  memorial  shall 
arise,  of  equal  magnificence  and  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  memories  equally  august.  Ev¬ 
ery  day  sees  the  esteem  and  personal  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  thq  United  States  for 
their  first  President  increase,  and  every  year 
adds  to  the  numerous  memorials  of  him 
which  States  and  cities  and  private  individu¬ 
als  are  ambitious  to  possess.  In  New  York 
has  lately  been  ^opened  a  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  works  of  art,  called  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Gallery,  in  which  are  the  most  valued 
and  authentic  representations  of  the  "patriot, 
hero,  sage” — from  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  fine, 
glowing  boy,  to  that  last  portrait  painted  in 
1794,  which  Washington  mentions  in  one  of 
his  letters,  as  the  ”  best  likeness”  that  had 
yet  been  made  of  him.  He  was  at  that  time 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  the  muscles  of 
his  face  and  form  bad  lost  some  of  their 
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firmneu.  But  the  qualities  for  which  he  was 
moat  remarkable  ate  still  there:  the  calm  self- 
possession,  so  different  from  coldness ;  the 
dignity  80  far  above  haughtiness  ;  the  traces 
of  passion  that  had  been  a  servant,  not  a 
master ;  the  patience  which,  having  had  its 
perfect  work  on  earth,  was  then  humbly 
waiting  for  the  award  of  a  higher  and  more 
awful  tribunal.  Though  not  remarkable  as  a 
work  of  art,  this  picture  has  an  especial  value 
from  having  the  sufifrage  of  the  great  original, 
and  because  it  bears  in  every  line  the  evidence 
of  simple  truth. 

Returning,  after  some  digressions,  which  it 
is  hoped  the  reader  will  not  deem  unpardon¬ 
able,  to  the  city  of  Washington  :  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institute  is  one  of  the  most  cuiious 
objects  that  attract  tlie  visitor.  The  fruit  of 
an  English  bequest,  this  tribute  of  science 
and  benevolence  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  is 
without  a  parallel  in  its  origin,  and  perhaps 
hardly  more  commonplace  in  other  respects. 
Fanciful  heads  and  hands  had  the  care  of 
details  in  the  carrying  out  of  Mr.  Smithson’s 
grand  idea,  and  the  result  has  been  a  curi¬ 
ous  specimen  of  the  pepper-box  Gothic,  very 
pretty  to  look  at  as  a  decoration  in  the  great 
park,  but  suggesting  its  object,  and  fitting 
its  place,  as  little  as  a  Chinese  pagoda  for  a 
citizen’s  country-box,  or  a  garden  “  ruin,” 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  dairy.  Certainly, 
that  long  array  of  towers,  turrets,  end  clois¬ 
ters  seems  ill  -  adapted,  at  first  view,  for 
purposes  of  science,  and,  unhappily,  the 
impression  of  unsuitableness  is  by  no  means 
diminished  upon  interior  examination.  In 
length  four  hundred'  and  fiftt  feet,  and 
having  an  extreme  breadth  of  one  bundled 
and  ioity,  it  covers  a  vast  extent  of  ground, 
computed  with  the  available  space  within, 
since  the  towers  are,  one  and  all,  simply 
useless.  The  fund,  originally  about  half  a 
million  of  dollars,  has  not  as  yet  been  en¬ 
croached  upon,  as  the  building  was  not  com¬ 
menced  till  interest  sufficient  for  its  erection 
had  accrued  ;  and  the  design  of  the  Regents 
(the  President  of  the  United  States  and  bis 
Cabinet,  with  some  other  high  functiotiaries, 
forming  this  boaid,  ex  officio)  is  to  divide  the 
income  into  two  parts,  one  pari  devoted  to 
scientific  research,  and  the  other  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  library,  a  general  museum,  and  a 
gallery  of  art.  The  scientific  branch  is  under 
.  very  able  direction,  in  the  person  of  Profes- 
twor-Cr-S:  Henry,  whose  name  is  no  stranger 
in  Europe  since  bis  discoveries  in  electro- 
magneti&m,  «kc.,  and  whose  whole  heart  and 
soul  are  devoted  to  the  studies  suited  to  his 
position.  Several  scientific  works  of  world¬ 


wide  value  have  already  been  published  by 
the  Institute,  under  his  direction.  The  libra¬ 
ry  numbers  already  ten  thousand  volumes, 
and  is  increasing  very  rapidly ;  Mr.  Jewett, 
the  assistant-secretary  of  the  Institute,  and 
acting  librarian,  being  also  an  enthusiast  in 
his  branch.  His  plan  for  avoiding  the 
incessant  labor  of  amending  and  renewing 
catalogues  is  considered  very  happy.  He 
propos«‘8  to  stereotype  all  titles  separately, 
and  to  preserve  the  plates  in  alphabetical 
order,  inserting  additional  titles  as  need 
arises.  This  promises  very  much  to  lighten 
the  labor  of  librarians,  and  the  cost  and  de¬ 
lay  of  that  order  without  which  the  grandest 
collection  must  become  comparatively  use¬ 
less.  The  mu.'eum  is  as  yet  but  a  beginning, 
but  has  received  some  valuable  scientific  do¬ 
nations  ;  and  the  gallery  of  art  has  not  even 
been  commenced,  unless  we  reckon  as  its 
germ  a  few  specimens,  rather  curious  than 
beautiful,  and  a  fine  collection  of  engravings 
and  works  on  art.  This  department  will  na¬ 
turally  fill  slowly ;  but  in  this  country  it  needs 
only  an  impetus,  which  some  accidental  cause 
is  very  likely  to  supply.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  slumbering  or  struggling  talent  in 
the  United  States,  which,  as  circumstances 
become  every  day  more  favorable  to  its  de¬ 
velopment,  will,  ere  long,  begin  to  make  itself 
felt  in  the  domain  of  art.  In  sculpture,  par¬ 
ticularly,  American  genius  is  at  work,  and  is 
destined,  as  it  would  appear,  to  shine  to  a 
degree  hardly  to  have  been  expected  so  early 
in  the  history  of  a  utilitarian  and  unpoeticM 
people.  One  obstacle  to  the  steady  and  effi¬ 
cient  encouragement  of  art  in  this  country 
must  ever  be  the  want  of  permanence  in  pri¬ 
vate  fortunes,  though  there  will  be,  doubtless, 
in  lime  an  appreciation  of  really  meritorious 
works  that  will  prevent  their  proving  “  bad 
properly”  in  the  sales  that  inevitably  follow 
the  demise  of  an  American  millionaire.  Un¬ 
til  this  point  in  taste  is  reached,  few  will 
purchase  very  costly  works  of  art,  and  until 
costly,  i,  e.  exqui>ite,  works  of  art  arel)rought 
to  view,  the  public  taste  for  it  must  grow 
slowly.  All  is  progress  here,  however ;  and 
improvements  that  would  lag  ebewbere, 
waiting  fur  the  eniiie  concurrence  of  causes, 
here  dart  forwaid  in  the  most  marvellous 
way,  and  under  what  would  be  total  discour¬ 
agements  elsewhere.  De  Tocqutville,  in¬ 
deed.  insists  that  a  democratic  society  will 
be  likely  to  produce  rather  a  great  number 
of  middling  works  than  a  few  of  the  high¬ 
est  merit.  “  In  the  confusion  of  ranks,”  be 
says,  “  every  one  hopes  to  appear  what  he  is 
not,  and  makes  great  exertions  to  succeed  in 
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this  object.  This  sentiment,  indeed,  which 
is  but  too  natural  to  the  heart  of  man,  does 
not  originate  in  tlie  democratic  principle,  but 
that  principle  applies  it  to  material  objects. 
Many  of  those  who  had  already  contracted  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts  are  impoverished ;  on 
the  other  hand,  many  who  are  not  yet  rich 
begin  to  conceive  that  taste,  at  least  by  imi¬ 
tation;  and  the  number  of  consumers  in¬ 
creases,  but  opulent  and  fastidious  consumers 
become  more  scarce.  The  productions  of 
artists  are  more  numerous,  but  the  merit  of 
each  production  is  diminished.”  This  ora¬ 
cular  writer,  whose  vaticinations  on  the  New 
World  are  always  worthy  of  respect,  did  not, 
could  not,  take  into  account  circumstances 
which  have  arisen  as  unexpectedly  and  as 
much  without  precedent  as  the  general  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  whose  tendencies  he 
analyzi'd  with  so  much  philosophical  acumen 
twenty  veats  ago.  ITie  increase  of  wealth 
since  that  time  has  been  such  as  no  theories 
had  supposed,  and  foreign  travel  has  become 
the  every-day  occurrence  among  people  who 
do  not  even  belong  to  the  wealthy  class. 
That  proximity  to  Europe  which  M.  de 
Tocqueville  thought  would  tend  to  render 
the  American  satisfied  with  imported  works 
of  art,  has  but  warmed  his  taste  and  increased 
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'  his  knowledge  of  such  productions  to  a  point 
i  which  will  force  him  to  attempt  to  become 
[  himself  an  artist.  What  he  will  originate,  if 
I  originality  be  any  longer  possible,  remains  to 
I  be  seen;  what  he  has  done  is  sufficient  to 
:  prove  that  he  is  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with 
I  an  occasional  view  or  an  imperfect  reproduc- 
'  tion  of  the  treasures  of  European  galleries. 

We  must  hardly  quit  the  Federal  City  with¬ 
out  mention  of  one  of  its  most  important  cen- 

■  tral  advantages,  the  National  Observatory, 

■  which  the  country  owes  to  that  very  original 
I  person,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  under¬ 
went,  in  his  advocacy  of  it,  an  amount  of  deri¬ 
sion  which  WHS  almost  persecution,  but  which 

!  only  incited  his  bull  dog  pertinacity  to  a 
more  fixed  determination.  Up  to  his  day, 

!  the  Americans  were  entirely  dependent  on 
;  Europe  for  nautical  data  and  meteorological 
I  observations.  At  pre^ent,  under  the  care  of 
Lieutenant  Maury,  the  whole  rotmd  of  neces¬ 
sary  instruments,  and  the  skill  required  for 
their  best  use,  are  at  home,  and  constantly 
occupied  in  valuable  labors.  The  great  equa¬ 
torial  telescope,  in  its  revolving  dome,  is  but 
one  of  the  grand  and  costly  appliances  already 
collected  in  this  great  building,  which  scorn¬ 
ful  unbelievers  used  to  call  Mr.  Adams’  ”  light¬ 
house  in  the  skies.” 
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Hen'rt,  Lord  Brougham,  philosopher,  law- 
reformer,  statesman,  and  critic,  has,  in  these 
various  characters,  drawn  upon  himself,  per¬ 
haps,  more  public  attention  than  any  man  of 
his  times.  Mr.  Henry  Brougham,  father  of 
his  Lordship,  wa.s  educated  at  Eton,  England, 
and  distinguished  himself  there  as  a  classical 
scholar;  his  verses  may  be  found  in  the 
“  Musse  Etonenses.”  He  was  entered  at 
Gray’s  Inn,  and  appears  to  have  kept  some 
terms,  but  was  never  called  to  the  bar. 
While  travelling  in  Edinburgh,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Miss  Eleanor  Syme,  niece  to 
Robertson,  the  historian,  and  having  married 
that  lady,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  house 
of  the  Eail  of  Buchan,  No.  19,  St.  Andrew’s 
Square,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born. 

The  young  Henry  received  his  preliminary 
education  at  the  high-school  of  his  native 
city  ;  and  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  entered 
its  university.  He  devoted  himself  with  great 


ardor  to  the  study  of  mathematics ;  and  about 
a  year  after  his  matriculation  tiansmiited  to 
the  Royal  Society  a  paper  on  an  optical  sub¬ 
ject,  which  that  learned  body  adjudged 
worthy  of  a  place  in  its  “  Transactions.” 
After  leaving  the  university,  he  made  a  tour 
in  Holland  and  Prus.sia,  and  on  his  return 
settled  down  for  a  time  in  Edinburgh,  prac¬ 
tising  till  1807  at  the  Scottish  bar,  and 
enlivening  his  leisure  by  debating  at  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Speculative  Society. 

While  thus  nerving  himself  for  greater 
efforts,  he  was  called  to  appear  before  the 
House  of  Lords  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  Lady 
Essex  Ker,  whose  family  laid  claim  to  the 
dukedom  of  Roxburgh. 

In  1807,  he  permanently  left  his  native 
city  ;  was  shortly  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  soon  acquired  a 
considerable  practice.  In  1610,  he  addressed 
the  House  of  Lords  two  days,  as  counsel  for 
a  body  of  English  merchants,  who  were  ag- 
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grieved  by  the  orders  in  council  issued  in  retal¬ 
iation  of  Napoleon’s  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 

In  1810,  he  entered  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Caraelford,  then  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Karl  of  Darlington,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  Whig  opposition.  Here  his 
energies  were  directed  chiefly  to  the  slavery 
question,  in  conjunction  with  Clarkson,  Wil- 
^rforce,  and  Grenville  Sharpe, 

In  1812,  Parliament  was  dissolved  ;  and  on 
contesting  Liverpool  with  Mr.  Canning,  he 
lost  the  election,  an  event  which  excluded  him 
from  Patliamenlfor  four  years,  during  which 
the  lately-repealed  corn  laws  were  enacted. 

In  1816,  the  Karl  of  Darlington’s  influence 
was  again  employed  to  procure  him  a  seat  in 
Parliament — this  time  for  the  borough  of 
Winchelsea, 

In  1820,  Mr.  Brougham,  who  had  been 
appointed  Atiomey-Oeneral,  had  the  honor 
of  conducting  the  defence  of  Queen  Caroline, 
in  which  he  was  successful,  and  became,  in 
consequence,  a  popular  idol.  In  the  same 
year,  he  introduciid  a  bill  to  provide  gra¬ 
tuitous  education  for  the  poor  of  Kngland 
and  Wales,  the  provisions  of  which  have  not 
yet  ceased  to  excite  discussion,  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  power  they  were  designed  to  give  to  ihe 
Church  of  England  clergymen  of  every  par¬ 
ish  in  the  direction  of  free  education. 

Believing,  when  Mr.  Canning  took  oflSce, 
in  the  spring  of  1 823,  that  he  had  resolved 
to  sacrihce  the  cause  of  Cathidic  emancipa¬ 
tion,  which  he  had  always  maintained  in 
words,  Mr.  Brougham  accused  him  in  the 
House,  on  April  17,  of  the  “most  monstrous 
truckling  for  office  that  the  whole  history  of 
political  tergiversation  could  present.”  At 
the  sound  of  these  words,  Canning  started 
to  his  feet,  and  cried,  “  It  is  false  !”  A  dead 
calm  ensued,  which  lasted  some  second.s. 
The  Speaker  interposed  his  authority,  the 
words  were  retracted,  with  the  aid  of  friends 
the  quarrel  was  composed,  and  both  gentle¬ 
men  were  declared  to  have  acted  magnani¬ 
mously,  as  they  shortly  after  shook  hands  in 
the  House. 

From  this  period  till  the  reform  crisis  of 
1830,  Mr.  Brougham  labored  energetically 
and  fearlessly  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
the  rights  of  conscience.  In  the  siruj^gle  of 
1829,  which  ended  in  the  emancipation  act, 
he  bore  an  honorable  part ;  and  in  support 
ing  the  Wellington  and  Peel  Cabinet  on  this 
question,  increased  still  more  his  popularity. 
He  was  member  for  Knaresborougb,  when 
the  death  of  George  IV.  occasioned  a  general 
election ;  and  be  had  sufficient  confldence  in 
public  opinion  to  offer  himself  to  the  con¬ 
stituency  of  the  great  county  of  York,  a  body 


whose  favors,  it  had  been  the  custom  to  be¬ 
lieve,  were  not  to  be  accorded  to  any  candi¬ 
date  not  boasting  high  birth  or  splendid  con¬ 
nections.  He  was  triumphantly  returned  to 
Parliament,  and  took  bis  seat,  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  chief  of  the  liberal  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Flushed  with  success, 
he  vigorously  attacked  the  Cabinet,  and  while 
indignantly  alluding  to  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton’s  imprudent  declaration  against  all  re¬ 
form,  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  “  Him  we  scorn  not — it  is  you  we 
scorn;  you,  his  mean,  base,  fawning  para¬ 
site  !”  'fhe  calm  and  ordinarily  impertur¬ 
bable  baronet  leaped  from  his  seat,  and,  in 
his  most  contemptuous  manner,  angrily  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  the  para-ite  of  no  man 
living.  The  scene  which  followed  terminated 
in  the  usual  parliamentary  manner.  The 
Tory  Ministry  was  very  shortly  compelled  to 
resign. 

In  the  new  Whig  Cabinet  whicli  was  to 
succeed,  it  was  naturally  expect'  d  that 
Brougham  would  find  a  place.  The  country 
was,  therefore,  somewhat  mystified  by  seve¬ 
ral  eager  and  uncalled-for  declaia'.ions  on  bis 
part,  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he 
tike  office,  and  particularly  by  his  notice  in 
the  House,  that  he  would  bring  on  his 
reform  motion,  whoever  might  be  in  power. 
It  was  asserted  by  his  enemies  that  he  was 
standing  out  fur  terms.  His  name,  however, 
appeared  duly  in  the  ministerial  list,  and 
great  was  the  astonishment  of  Whigs  and 
Tories  that  the  tribune  of  the  people  had 
become  at  once  a  lord  and  a  chancellor.  In 
the  Upper  House  his  appearance  was  dreaded 
as  the  spectre  of  revolution.  For  a  long 
time  his  Lordship  took  no  pains  to  conciliate 
these  fears,  but  rather  seemed  to  wanton  in 
the  indulgence  of  an  oratory  so  strange  as  bis 
to  the  flour  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the 
debates  on  the  Reform  Bill,  he  found  mmy 
opportunities  of  inveighing  against  prescrip¬ 
tion  to  an  audience  every  member  of  which 
sat  in  his  place  by  hereditary  privilege ;  and 
it  was  with  peculiar  unction  he  told  them 
more  than  once,  that  the  aristocracy,  with  all 
their  castles,  manors,  rights  of  warren,  and 
rights  of  chase,  and  their  broad  acies,  reck¬ 
oned  at  fifty  years’  purchase,  “  were  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  weighed  against  the  middle 
classes  of  England.”  This  declaration  is  the 
key  to  bis  political  career ;  it  was  the  power 
of  the  middle  classes  rather  than  that  of  the 
multitude  that  he  sought  to  raise. 

During  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill,  he  exerted  himself  to  realize  a 
favorite  idea  of  law-reform,  which  has  since 
found  its  nearest  expression  in  the  county 
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courts  now  established.  In  June,  1830,  he 
introduced  a  measure,  the  declared  object  of 
which  was  to  bring  justice  home  to  every 
man’s  door,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  local  courts.  By  this  bill  the 
law  of  arbitration  was  to  be  extended  ;  a  gen¬ 
eral  local  jurisdiction  established,  and  courts 
of  reconcilement  were  to  be  introduced.  A 
succession  of  bills  for  reforming  proceedings 
in  bankruptcy  were  afterwards  introduced  by 
Brougham,  who,  from  his  accession  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  last  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  has  labored  for  the  improvement  of  the 
law,  with  a  real  almost  reaching  enthusiasm. 

From  1830  to  1834  he  shared  the  early 
popularity  and  subsequent  discredit  of  the 
Whig  Cabinet,  but  in  the  poor-law  debate 
drew  upon  himself  a  peculiar  measure  of  re¬ 
probation,  by  a  frequent,  minute,  and  evi¬ 
dently  complacent  iteration  of  the  Malthusian 
doctrines  embodied  in  the  new  bill,  and  was 
attacked  with  vigor  and  virulence  by  The 
Times  He  denounced,  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  all  establishments  offering  a  refuge 
and  solace  to  old  age,  because  that  is  before 
all  men;  he  thought  accident-wards  very 
well ;  dispensaries,  perhaps,  might  be  tolera¬ 
ble;  but  sick  hospitals  were  decidedly  bad 
institutions. 

The  energetic  repressive  policy  pursued 
towards  Ireland,  and  the  prosecution  and 
transportation  of  the  Dorchester  laborers, 
were  defended  by  Brougham,  and  drew  down 
much  unpopularity  upon  the  Whigs;  and  on 
Nov.  4, 1834,  upon  the  death  of  E  irl  Spencer, 
the  King  took  advantage  of  the  altered  pub¬ 
lic  feeling  to  dismiss  the  Whig  Cabinet. 

On  the  construction  of  the  Melbourne  Ca¬ 
binet,  Brougham  was  left  out  of  the  ministe¬ 
rial  combination,  and  has  never  since  served 
the  crown  in  the  capacity  of  an  adviser.  HU 
parliamentary  career  was  henceforth  one  of 
desultory  warfare ;  at  one  moment  he  was 
carrying  confusion  into  the  ranks  of  his  old 
friends,  the  Whigs;  at  another, attacking  the 
close  Tory  phalanx.  He  several  times  brought 
forward  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws,  whose 
iniquity  he  exposed  with  great  power  and 
fervency,  and  fought  the  battle  of  repeal 
with  eagerness  and  irregularity  to  the  last. 

The  session  of  1850  exhibited  his  Lordship 
as  the  same  eccentric,  inscrutable  speaker  as 
ever.  He  both  supported  and  attacked  the 
Great  Industrial  Exhibition,  then  in  projec¬ 
tion  for  the  following  year ;  deprecated  the 
commission  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and 
attacked  with  almost  wild  fury  those  who 
were  seeking  to  abolish  expensive  sinecure 
appointments. 


Inconsistency  is  the  first  feature  in  this 
statesman’s  character,  which  the  brilliancy  of 
hU  talents  only  makes  more  apparent.  He 
has  written  to  depreciate  the  negro’s  capacity 
for  civilization,  and  yet  toiled  for  years  to  pro¬ 
cure  his  freedom.  In  1816,  he  endorsed  the 
protectionist  fallacy,  and  wailed  over  the  ruin 
resulting  to  agriculture  from  an  abundant 
harvest ;  in  1835,  he  was  opposing  the  corn- 
laws  ;  and  in  1845,  again  inveighing  against 
the  Anti  corn-law  League,  and  calling  for  the 
prosecution  of  its  chief  members.  In  1823, 
he  hurled  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence  upon 
Austria  and  Russia,  "  the  eternal  and  impla¬ 
cable  enemies  of  freedo.m  ;”  and  in  1850  was 
praising  their  clemency,  and  even  urging  an 
alliance  with  the  Czar.  He  is  now  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  aristocracies,  but  in  1848  sought  to 
become  a  citizen  of  republican  France. 

His  literary  and  scientific  labors  can  only 
be  slightly  sketched.  Having  enrolled  his 
name  with  scientific  writers,  in  1802  he  be¬ 
came  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Revieie, 
then  just  started  by  Jeffrey  and  Smith,  and 
continued  for  many  years  some  of  the  most 
pungent  criticisms  in  that  renowned  work. 
In  1803,  he  published  his  treatise  on  the 
colonial  policy  of  the  European  powers,  a 
brilliant  performance,  to  which  the  prepress 
of  events  has  left  but  one  utility,  that  of  a 
waymark  in  the  development  of  Brougham’s 
opinions.  In  1821,  he  took  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  movement  originated  by 
Dr.  Birkbeck  for  naturalizing  the  mechanics’ 
institutes  in  England,  speaking  and  writing 
in  their  favor.  He  was  the  principal  founder 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  and  composed  several  of  the 
treatises  in  the  series,  as  well  as  articles  for 
its  Penny  Magazine,  with  a  special  view  to 
the  wants  of  the  million.  On  his  loss  of 
office  in  1834,  he  bethought  himself  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  reputation  in  metaphysical  as  well  as 
natural  science,  and  undertook  to  illustrate 
and  expand  Paley’s  greit  work  on  “  Natural 
Theology,”  with  les.s  success  than  his  talents 
had  justified  the  world  in  expecting.  He 
has  further  published  “  Lives  of  the  States¬ 
men  of  the  Reign  of  George  HI. and  also 
three  or  four  volumes  called  “  Political  Phi¬ 
losophy.”  A  volume  of  "Speeches  at  the 
Bar  and  in  the  Senate”  belongs  rather  to 
oratory  than  to  literature. 

His  Lordship,  except  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament,  resides  chiefly  at  Cannes,  in  the 
south  of  France,  where  he  has  a  chateau. 
His  last  winter,  however,  was  passed  at 
Brougham  Hall,  where  he  was  detained  by 
the  state  of  his  health. 


